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PREFACE. 



The present edition of my English Grammar is the outcome of 
the constant labour of the last three years. The work has 
been subjected to a searching revision from end to end. In 
its general form and scope no material alteration has been 
made, and the numbering of the paragraphs has been left 
to correspond as closely as possible with that of the last 
edition, so that the two editions may be used together in 
class-work without practical inconvenience. I have, however, 
followed the arrangement of my * Shorter English Grammar* 
in introducing the antique forms of the language as they are 
needed from time to time, instead of relegating them to an 
Appendix. 

Since my * English Grammar * was first written, various para- 
graphs in it have been rendered superfluous by the publication 
of my more elementary grammars. By the excision of such 
portions, and of several rather long notes devoted to the 
discussion of points about which there is no longer any 
dispute, and by the adoption of an improved style of typo- 
graphy, room has been found for the introduction of a good 
deal of new and valuable matter, illustrating the structure, 
history, and aftiniiies of the English \;u\^v)l"!x%^. \ V^n^ 
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endeavoured to enable the learner to gain an intelligent 
insight into the real functions of words and forms, and in 
that way to rise from the mere mastery of rules to the 
comprehension of principles. In the Syntax I think I have 
succeeded in elucidating various troublesome constructions 
which have not before been explained. Many new examples 
of analysis have been introduced, and the solution of diffi- 
culties made as intelligible as possible by carefully graduating 
and contrasting the illustrations. 

The Exercises in the previous edition were inadequate for 
the purpose they should have served. In the present edition 
I have introduced the most appropriate portions of the 
rather copious exercises attached to the * Shorter English 
Grammar,' with such references to the entire series (re-pub- 
lished in a cheap form under the title 'English Grammar 
Practice') as will enable learners who need greater practice 
in elementary work to go through the whole course. I 
strongly recommend that this should be done, if time can be 
found, as advanced pupils are often hampered by the linger- 
ing remains of early misconceptions. 

The reader who desires a fuller investigation of the Sub- 
junctive Mood than space could be found for in the present 
work, is referred to the Appendix to my 'Shorter English 
Grammar,' republished (with some additions) under the title 
'Remarks on the Subjunctive and the so-called Potential 
Mood' 

In the preparation of this edition the indispensable study 
of original sources has been aided and supplemented by 
diligent use of the great works of Matzner and Koch, and 
of the valuable stores of Grein and Fick. It will be seen, 
by references made from time to time, that I have received 
some important suggestions from Professor Skeat's most 
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valuable and interesting 'Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language.' Dr. Murray's admirable account of the 
* Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland' has been of 
great service. I need hardly say how much the study of the 
early English writers has been facilitated by the capital editions 
of parts of Chaucer, and ' Specimens of Early English ' by 
Prof Skeat and Dr. Morris, and their more elaborate and 
truly scholarlike work in editing several of the most im- 
portant remains of old English. Constant and (it is hoped) 
not unprofitable use has been made of March's * Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar,' Sweet's 'Anglo-Saxon Reader,' Skeat's * Moeso- 
Gothic Glossary,' and the Anglo-Saxon dictionaries of Grein, 
EttmuUer, and Leo. 



C. P. MASON. 



dukesell, 
Christciiurcii Road, Streatham Hill, 
January^ i88i. 



ADDENDUM. 

Pp. So, 83. Some persons have the mistaken idea that a preterite like 
felt or iavghty in which, as compared with the present tense, there is a 
change of the vowel sound, is a combination of the Strong and the Weak 
formation and so call such verbs 'mixed.' This is quite wrong. The 
change of vowel is merely phonetic^ it is not formative. It is a result of 
the addition of the suffix. The shortening of the vowel in felt is like the 
change of n^ in nation into na in Tiatiottal^ or of l in wide to ? in width. 
Sometimes the change e nsued much later than the formation of the teniae 
In old English cacchen (t= catch) and cahte (= caught) had the same vowel. 
In Anglo-Saxon tacan (teach) and t&hte (taught) were alike in vowel sound. 
The vowels in cripte^ slipte, &c., in Early English were long (steStratmann's 
Dictionary). A Scotchman still says creepit and keepii, while we say 
crept and kept. It is a great mistake to suppose that any kind of vowel 
change is enough to constitute the Strong formation. The essential feature 
of the Strong conjugation was the blending of two syllables into one (see 
§ 221). This of course tended to produce a long syllable, and we see in 
Latin and English that this was the actual result To trace the shortening 
of a long vowel to the same formation is quite wrong. Sometimes (as in 
teach) the vowel change is rather in the present than in the preterite. The 
sound of teach is comparatively modem. 
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The various languages spoken by mankind admit of being grouped 
together in certain great families, the members of each of which 
resemble each other more or less closely in the words used to express 
ideas, and in the grammatical framework of forms and inflexions by 
which the words are combined. One of these families of languages 
has been called the Indo-ISuropean or Aryan family. 

This family of languages • has two divisions — an Asiatic division 
and a European division. 

A. To the Asiatic division belong— 

1. Sanskrit, the ancient language of the Hindus (the oldest known 
form of which is found in the Vedas or sacred hymns), with its later 
forms and offshoots. 

2. Zendi the ancient language of Persia, with its later forms, the Pars! 
and the modem Persian. 

B. To the European division belong — 

1. The Teutonic t languages, comprising : — 

a. The Iiow Gherman dialects, spoken by the tribes inhabiting 
the low-lying lands of North Germany, towards the Baltic and 
the German Ocean. To' this subdivision belong Moeso-Qothic,^ 
Old Saxon § (or the Saxon spoken on the Continent), English, 
Frisian, Dntoh, Flemish, and Platt-Dentsch. 

d, ThQ Scandinavian languages of Iceland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, of which the Old Norse of Iceland is the purest and 
most antiaue in form. 

c. Old and modem 'High German, spoken originally by tribes 
inhabiting the highlands of Southem Germany. 

Some authorities r^[ard Scandinavian and High German as offsets 
from the Low German stock. 

2. The Sclavonic languages of Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Bulgaria, 
&c., and (related to these) the Iiithnanlan dialects spoken in some of 
the Baltic provinces. 

* Schleicher and March give diagrams (copied by several other writers), intended to show 
how the various languages of this family branched out from a parent stock. Such diagrams 
have the disadvantage of exhibiting a ^^ood deal that is merely conjectiual as though it were 
settled fact. The modes and the relative dates of the separation of the diflferent languages 
from the parent stem, and from each other, are yet a long way from being settled. 

t Some writers use the term * Gothic ' mstead of, or as well as, ' Teutonic,' as the name of 
this stock. 

t Spoken in Dacia by a tribe which appears to have migrated eastward down the Danube. 
We stiil possess important fragments of tlie translation of the Bible, made in this dialect by 
Bishop Ulphilas in the fourth century.^ 

f A specimen of this, in the form which it had assumed by the ninth century, is preser\'ed 
in the poem (or metrical version of the Gospeb) called the lieliand (i.e. ^oxrtOHrV 
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3, The Keltic languages, divided into the K3rxnric branch (Welsk^ 
Cornish, and the Armorican of Brittany), and the Gbidhelic or 
Gkielic branch {Erse, Gaelic, and Manx). 

4. The Qreek-Iiatixi group, comprising ancient G-reek (with its 
descendant Romaic, or modern Greek), and the I<atin and other 
dialects of Italy, with the Boxnanoe languages descended from 
them — Italian, French, Spanish and Portuguese, Romansch and 
Wallachian, 

Some authorities class the Keltic and Italic dialects together, as 
branches of a common stock. 

It thus appears that English, belongs to the IiOtv German branch 
of the Teutonic stock. It is most akin to the ancient Moeso-Gothic 
and Old Saxon, and to the modem Frisian. 

The inhabitants of Gaul and Britain, when those countries were 
invaded by the Romans, were of Keltic race, and spoke various 
dialects of the Keltic group of languages. 

The conquered Gauls adopted the Latin language, and the Franks 
and Normans, who at a later time established themselves in the 
country, adopted the language of the people they conquered. Thus it 
has come about that French, is for the most part a corrupted form 
of Latin, belonging to that group of languages which is called 
' Romance.' 

The Keltic inhabitants of Britain did not adopt the Latin language, 
but retained their own Keltic dialects. One of these is still spoken by 
the Keltic inhabitants of Wales. 

Englisli is the language brought into England by the Saxons and 
Angles, who in the fifth century conquered and dispossessed the 
British or Keltic inhabitants, and drove the remnants of them into the 
remote moimtainous comers of the island, especially Wales, Comwall 
(which was called West Wales), and Strathclyde (comprising Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and the Westem' Lowlands of Scotland). They 
were a Teutonic race, coming from the Lowland region in the north- 
western part of Germany. The name Angle appears to have be- 
longed at first only to one division of these Teutonic invaders : * but 
in course of time, though long before the Norman Conquest, it was 
extended over the rest, and the entire body of the Teutonic inhabit- 
ants of our country called themselves and their language English, 
and their country England (Angle-land). In speaking- of themselves 
they also, at least for a time, employed the compound term Anglo- 
Saxon. English thus became the predominant language in our 

* That the inhabitants of Wessex, Sussex, Middlesex, and Essex called themselves Angles 
before they came to this island, and that Saxons was not their own proper name, but one 
ap{>Ued to them by their Welsh neighbours and enemies, and only adopted by themselves as 
a kind of aiiast is rather hard to believe. It would be extra<Midinary that Romans, Franks, 
and Welshmen should all have agreed m calling them Saxons, if they did not call themselves 
so. The divisions of the tribes certainly called themselves West Saxons^ South Saxons, 
East Saxons, and Middle Saxons respectively as soon as they settled down in England, 
which argues that they called themselves Saxons as a whole. It should be noted that when 
Bede enumerates the descendants of the Angles in England, he excludes the inhabitants of 
the Saxon area. If Bede's authority is invoked to show that Angle and Saxon were alterna- 
tive names, it should be remembered that in his Latin sive and vet signify and. 
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island from the Firth of Forth • to the English Channel, and has con- 
tinued so for more than thirteen centuries. During this time it has, 
of course, undergone many changes. It has adopted many new 
words from other languages, and its forms have been altered to some 
extent ; but it has lasted in unbroken continuity from its introduction 
until now. 

Modem English is only a somewhat altered form of the language 
which was brought into England by the Saxons and Angles, and 
which in its early form, before the changes consequent upon the 
Norman Conquest, is commonly called Anglo-Sa;xon. The gram- 
matical framework of Modem English is still purely Anglo-Sa;xon. 

As regards its form, Anfflo-Saxon (or old Exxfflish) differed from 
modem English in this respect, that it had a much greater number of gram- 
matical inflexions. Thus nouns had five cases, and there were diflerent 
declensions (as in Latin) ; adjectives were declined, and had three genders ; 
pronouns had more forms, and some had a dual number as well as a singular 
^d plural ; the verbs had more variety in their personal terminations. The 
greater part of these inflexions were dropped in the course of the three cen- 
turies following the Norman Conquest,t the grammatical functions of several of 
them being now served by separate words, such as prepositions and auxiliary 
verbs. This change is what is meant when it is said that Anglo-Saxon (or 
ancient English) was an inflexional language, and that modem En^liish 
is an analytical language. 

The greater part of the foreign words that have been incorporated 
into English, and are now part and parcel of the language, may be 
divided into the following classes : — 

2. Words of Keltio oriffin. — The Anglo-Saxons adopted a few Keltic 
words from such Britons as they kept among them as slaves or wives. These 
words consist chiefly of geographical names, such as Avon, Don, Usk, £xe, 
Ousc^ Pen (in Penxii\ /V»zance), Mendip, Wight, Kent, &c.; and words 
relating to common household matters, such as kun^ crooky clouts danty grtuU 
mattock^ mopf rug^ wircy &c. As the Gauls were of Keltic race, Keltic words 
naturally m^de their appearance in French, and some wei'e thus introduced 
into our language not directly from the Britons, but through the medium 
of Norman-Frendi (such, for example, as basket^ button^ gcwtt^ wicket^ bran, 
fkam), 

SL Words of Scandinavian oriffin. — Men of Scandinavian race (Picts, 
Norsemen, and Danes) made repeated incursions into this island during several 
centuries, and established themselves in force in East Anglia, Northumbria, 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, and part of Mercia. In consequence of this 
% good many Scandinavian words made their way into common use, and 
Danish or Scandinavian forms appear in many names of places in the districts 
occupied by the Scandinavian invaders, such as by (*town,' as in Grimsby) ; 
Scaw (* wood,* as in Scawfell) ; force ('waterfall,* as Stockgill Force) ; holm 

* Lowland Scotch is a genuine Anglian dialect, and has kept closer to the Teutonic tyi>e 
than modem EngliaJ). £url|r Scotch writers (as Barb6ur and Dunbar) expressly call their 
language ' Enfflish.* 

t In the I^rthern dialect this change began much earlier, and was accelerated by the 
Danish (or Norse) incursions and settlements. By the end of the thirteenth century this 
dialect had become as uninflexional as modem English. 
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('island,' as in Langholm) ; ttess ('headland/ as in Fumess) ; ey ('island,' as 
in Orkney) ; beck ('brook,* as in Troutbeck), &c. The influx of the Scandi- 
navian element produced on the northern dialects the same sort of effect that 
the Norman-French element did on the southern dialects ; it accelerated the 
weakening and disuse of the inflexions, and introduced some fresh elements 
into the language. 

3. Words of Latin origin, and Greek Words introduced throngrh 
liatin. — Of these we have now immense numbers in English, the words of 
classical origin being considerably more than twice as numerous as those of 
Teutonic origin, there being, according co some authorities, about 29,ocx) of 
the former, to about 13,000 of the latter. These words came in at various 
periods, and under various circumstances. 

a. A few Latin words, connected with names of places, were adopted by 
the Britons from the Romans, and by the Angles and Saxons from the Britons,* 
and appear, for example, in Chester (castra), Gloucester, Stratford (s^rcUa), 
Lincoln (colonta), Fossbury (fossa), 

b, A good many words of classical origin were introduced between the 
settlement of the Saxons and the Norman Conquest by the ecclesiastics who 
brought Christianity into England. These words are mostly ecclesiastical terms, 
and names of social institutions and natural objects previously imknown to 
the English. These words came direct from Latin, or from Greek through 
Latin. 

c, A much larger number of words of Latin origin came to us through 
Norman- French, .the acquired language of the Norman conquerors of England. 
After the Conquest this was of course the language of the Norman nobles and 
their retainers throughout England, f To a more limited (though still con- 
siderable) extent it had been introduced as the language of the court of Edward 
the Confessor. Most of the words in our language which relate to feudal 
institutions, to war, law, and the chase, were introduced in this way. The 
terms employed in science, art, and the higher literary culture are, to a large 
extent, of the same origin. Not that Anglo-Saxon had not such terms, but 
they belonged to the literary ^ and not to the ordinary spoken language. After 
the Conquest Norman- French became the literary language, because literature 
continued to be cultivated only among the dominant class. English thus lost 
its old literary vocabulary, which became forgotten, and had to be replaced 
from Norman-French. But the words of ordinary life were used as freely and 
vigorously as ever by the mass of the native population. An important change, 
however, in the English language was at least accelerated, if not first com- 
menced, by the influence of 3ie Norman-French, which was established side 
by side with it. Of the two races which made up the population, Normans 
and Englishmen, each had enough to do to learn the vocabulary of the other, 
without troubling themselves with an alien S3rstem of inflexions. Thus the 
numerous grammatical inflexions of the older English came to be first levelled X 
in a great many cases to a monotonous and meaningless -e, and finally lost 
altogether. Im the course of the three centuries that followed the Conquest 
they were reduced to little more than their present number. 

d. The revival of the study of the classical languages in the sixteenth 

* Beware of the xmstake of saying that these words were introduced into English by the 

RotttAHS. 

t Though 'William himself tried to learn English, and sometimes used it in public 
documents. 
X For this convenient and expressive term MEe are indebted to Mr. H. Sweet. 
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eentuiy led to the introduction of an immense number of Latin and Greek 
words, which were taken direct from the original languages. Many of these 
importations have since been discarded. It often happens that the same 
classical word has given rise to two words in English, one coming to us through 
Norman-French, the other taken direct from Latin. In such cases, the former 
is the shorter and more corrupted form. Compare, for example, hotel and 
hospital'^ reason and rational^ poison aad potion, 

4. Words of KiBoeUaneons origin. ~The extensive Intercourse main- 
tained during the last three hundred years with all parts of the world naturally 
led to the introduction of words from most languages of importance, relatii^ 
to natural productions, works of art, or social institutions, with which this 
intercourse nrst made us acquainted. 

Thus it has come about that the two chief constituents of modem 
BngliBh are Anglo-Saxon and Latin, mixed with a small proportion 
of words of miscellaneous origin. Most of the Teutonic elements of 
English were introduced by the Saxons and Angles. A good many 
also came in with the Danes and Norsemen (for the Scandinavian 
races are of the Teutonic stock), and a few more passed from the 
Norsemen into Norman-French, and so found their way into English. 

As a general rule (admitting, of course, of numerous exceptions) it will be 
found tluit words relating to common natural objects, to home life, to agricul- 
ture, and to common trades and processes, are usually of Teutonic origin. 
Words relating to the higher functions of social life — religion, law, government, 
and war, to the less obvious processes of the mind, and to matters connected 
with art, science, and philosophy, are commonly of classical and mostlv of 
Latin origin. Most words of three or more syllables, and a large number of those 
of two, are of classical origin. The Teutonic element prevails (though very far 
from exclusively) in words of one or two syllables, and is by far the most 
forcible and expressive. Hence it predominates in all our finest poetry. It is 
impossible to write a single sentence without Teutonic elements, but sentence 
after sentence may be found in Shakspeare and the English Bible, which is 
pure English, in the strictest sense of that term. 

One p[reat advantage which English has derived from the mingling of the 
Teutonic and Romance elements is the great richness of its vocabulary, and its 
power of expressing delicate shades of difference in the signification of words 
oy the use of pairs of words, of which one is Teutonic and the other French.* 

The changes by which Anglo-Saxon (or the oldest English) became modem 
English were gradual, and no exact date can be given for the introduction of 
this or that particular alteration. Still the process was influenced or accelerated 
at certain points by political events. The Norman Conquest, and the political 
relations between the conquering and the conquered race, naturally made 
Norman-French the language of the court and the nobles, of the courts of 
justice, of the episcopal sees, and of garrisoned places. But the loss of Nor- 
mandy in 1206, the enactments of Henry III. and Louis IX., that the subjects 
of the one crown should not hold lands in the territory of the other, and 
the political movements under John and Henry III., stopped the further 
influx of the Norman element. At the same time the absolutist tendencies 
of the kings drove the nobles into closer union with the Anglo-Saxon elements 

* Compare| for example,y2Rr/Mtf and untiment^ work and labouKt bloom and flowtr. 1\ab. 
aumber of pan of eitactly ssmooymous words is small. 
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of the nation; and, the French wars of Edward III. roused an anti-French 
feeling among all classes, which extended itself even to the language, 
insomuch that we learn from Chaucer, that in his time French was spoken in 
England but rarely, and in a corrupted form. In 1362 appeared the edict of 
Edward III. that legal proceedings in the royal courts should be conducted in 
English, though French continued for sixty years longer to be the language of 
Parliament, and for yet another sixty years to be the language of the laws. 

Koch divides the historical development of English into five periods, 
in the following manner : — 

Pirst Period, that of old Angrlo-Saxon.* This period extends from the 
time of the oldest literary monuments to about a.d. iioo. The language was 
divided into two groups of dialects, the Northern or Anglian, and the Southern 
or Saxon. The Northern speech (that of Northumbria) was the first to become 
a cultivated literary language, but there are few remains of it in its earliest 
form. Under the ravages of the Danes the literature perished. 

On the rise of the kingdom of Wessex to supremacy the Southern, or (more 
strictly) the West- Saxon dialect became the standard literary language. It is 
in this that the bulk of the works usually called Anglo-Saxon are written. It 
was not an imported form of speech, but simply the cultivated form of the 
dialect of the district, f It did not oust the other dialects from use in oral 
speech, even when used for literary purposes beyond the Saxon area. In the 
latter part of the period the levelling (see/. 4) of the inflexions had already 
commenced. 

Second Period, that of late Anglo-Saxon. This period extends over 
about 150 years, to the middle of the thirteenth century, and shows marks of 
the influence of the Danish and Norman settlements in disturbing the older 
system of inflexions, obliterating many of its distinctions, and so preparing 
the way for the still greater simplification which followed. In the latter 
part of the period Norman-French words begin to be incorporated in the 
language. 

Third Period, termed by Koch Old Engrlish. This period, which extends 
over some 100 years, from about 1250 till about 1350, exhibits a continued 
"weakening of the old forms, spoken sounds and their written representatives 
being both in an unsettled state, and the influence of Norman-French being 
distinctly traceable. 

The Norman Conquest displaced the Southern dialect from its literary 
supremacy. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries three dialects, or 
groups of dialects, held equal rank. These were — 

1. The Northern dialect, which prevailed on the East of the Pennine 
range from the Humber to the Firth of Forth. In the course of time this 
•dialect received a somewhat special development in Lowland Scotch. It was 
by much the earliest to exhibit the levelling and loss of its inflexions. 

2. The Soutliem dialect, spoken south of the Thames and in Gloucester- 
shire and parts of Herefordshire and Worcestershire. 

* Our forefathers (or some of them) called themselves for a time Angh-Saxons, It is 
disputed whether this term denoted a people made up of the Angles ana the Saxons, or the 
Saxons of Englandy as contrasted with the Old Saxons of the Continent. There is a similar 
ambieuity in Uie term as applied by modem writers to the language. It may be held to 
include the scanty remains ttiat we have of the old Northumbrian dialect, thougn practically 
what is called Anglo-Saxon is the old South Saxon speech. 

t It was called Englisc by those who wrote it, i>erhaps (as Mr. Earle suggests) because 
the first cultivated book-speech was Englisc ^ le. Anglian. 
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3. The Xidland dialect,* which prevailed in the intervening districts. t 

Fourth Period, called by Koch Slddle English, reaching to near 
the end of the fifteenth century. The great feature of this period is the 
establishment of the East Kidland dialect, through the influence of WyclifTe 
and Chaucer, as the standard literary language of England generally. This 
dialect also extended its area as the language of common life, especially ia 
the eastern part of the Southern area.t 

Fifth Period, that of Sodem Enffliah.§ 

Leaving the vocabulary of the language out of consideration, it may be 
stated summarily that English has preserved from its Anglo-Saxon stage the 
suffixes that it still possesses in nouns and pronouns ; the conjugation of its 
verbs ; the articles, pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, and numerals ; the 
comparative and superlative suffixes of adjectives, and the formation of 
adverbs; the flexibility and variety which it has in the formation of com- 
pounds; the most important part of the suffixes and prefixes by which 
derivatives arc formed ; the predominant principles of accentuation ; and the 
compactness and straightforwardness of the syntactical arrangement of its 
periods. To French we owe a considerable modification of the sounds of the 
language, the suppression of the sound of / before other consonants, such as 
ft I/, kf m^ &c. ; the softening or disuse of the hard, guttural sounds of h and 
jfA, the change of hard c into ch, and the use of e mule at the end of words ; 

* One characteristic point of difference between the three dialects was, that all three 
persons of the plural of the present tense ended in •#} in the Northern (at least when the 
personal pronouns did not come immediately before themX in -tf/i in the Midland, and in -ttk in 
che Southern. Also in the Imperative plural the Northern had h'j, the Midland and Southern 
•^tk. The Northern dialect had dropoed the personal suffixes in the past tense. The Imper- 
fect Participle ended in -tind in the Northern and in 'irtde or -yndc in the Southern. In the 
Perfect Participle the Northern dropped the prefix gt-. In many cases initial s was 
preferred to sk {seU^ suld for shal^ ikulde). We find A for cA (JtittA for bench, kirk for 
^kirckf) : at for tkat^ tkir for tkise, at and til for to in the infinitive mood. The Northern 
dialect was the most tenacious of the old sounds of the lansuaee, the Southern dialect was 
most tenacious of the old inflexions. The latter preferred the flat sounds of s and v to the 
«harpsounds of s and/, and the broad vowels o and m to a and /. 

i The dialects of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire are classed by Dr. Morris 
in the West Midland, by M&tzner in the Northern group. These districts belonged at first 
to Cumbria and Strathclyde. It seems natural to suppose that the Northern part of the 
district, at any rate, owed most, both in population and in language, to Northumbriai to 
which it was contiguous. Moreover, Norsemen settled in force in part of the district. It is 
to Dr. Morris that we are indebted for the first thorough and systematic discrimination of 
these dialects. 

X Hence Puttenham, towards the end of the sixteenth century, describes this speech, then 
prevalent in London and the home counties, as * Southern English,' the old Southern dialect 
maintaining its ground in the Western counties ; and so he describes the dialects of England 
as Nffrtktm, Soutkrm^ and H^esttm, instead <il Nortktm, Midland^ and Soutkem. 

§ The above subdivision is, perhaps, more elaborate than is necessary. There is no 
ireak of any consequence between the Third and Fourth Periods. No new principle of 
duuage begins to operate. We simply have in the Fourth Period a still further development, 
on exactly the same lines, of what was going on in the Third. There is no epoch at the 
dividing line of these two periods comparaole to those formed by the Norman Conquest, which 
preceded the Third Period, and the invention of printing and the revival of letters, which 
ushered in the latest period. It would be simpler and ouite sufficient to divide English, in 
its historical aspect, into three periods— the first (Old English or Anglo-Saxon) emoracing 
Koch*s first two periods : the second (Middle or Transition English) comprising Koch^ 
tkiid and fourth periods ; and the third (Modem English) coinciding with Koch's fifth period. 
Mr. Sweet (who However does not divide the periods at quite the same points as Koch, 
though the difference is not great) characteriies these three cardinal divisions as the Period <ff 
Full iM/texions, the Period of Levelled Inflexions, and the Period 0/ Lost It^exions. 
Each period has naturally an earlier and a later stage, The names First Period^ Second 
Period^ &c., arc voy bald and unsuggcstivc. 
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the introduction of the sibilant sounds of y, g, ck and e ; the use of the letter 
2, and the consonantal sound of z/, and a great deal of change and confusion in 
the vowel sounds. French influence assisted in the recognition of x as the 
general sign of the plural in nouns. To French we also owe a considerable 
number of the suffixes and prefixes by which derivatives are formed, and are 
probably indebted for our deliverance from that stiff and involved arrangement 
of sentences under which modem German still labours. {Mdtzner,) 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



INTRODUCTION. 

1. Speech or language is the expression of thought by 
words. 

2. Grammar (from the Greek gramma^ * letter is the science 
that treats of speech or language. English Grammar is that 
portion of the science which treats of the speech of the English 
people. 

8. Words are significant combinations of sounds. These 
sounds are represented to the eye by marks or symbols called 
letters (Latin litera)^ the whole collection of which is called the 
Alphabet (from alpha^ beta^ the names of the first two letters of 
the Greek Alphabet). The right mode of uttering the sounds 
that make up a word is called Orthoepy (from the Greek orthosy 
* right,' and epos^ * spoken word '). The right mode of represent- 
ing the sounds that make up a word by letters is called Ortho- 
graphy (from the Greek orthos^ * right,' and grapho^ * I write '). 

4. A sentence (Latin smtentia^ * thought ') is a collection of 
words of such kinds and arranged in such a manner as to express 
some complete thought Words are of different sorts according 
to the purpose which they serve in a sentence. 

Thus, in the sentence ** The little bird flies swiftly through the 
air," bird is the name of something that we speak about ; the 
points out which bird is meant ; little describes the bird ; 
flies states what the bird does ; swiftly denotes the manner 
in which the bird does this ; through shows how the action 
of the bird is related to the air. 

The different sorts of words are called Farts of Speech. 

6. Etymology (from Greek etymos/tnie^* and ^ogos/\?ot^'' est 
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'statement') is that part of grammar which treats of words 
separately. Syntax (Greek syn^ * together/ and taxis^ * arrange- 
ment ') is that part of grammar which treats of the way in which 
words are combined in sentences. 

THE ALPHABET. 

e. The English alphabet consists now of twenty-six letters, each 
of which is written in two forms, the large letters being called 
Capitals, or Capital Letters* : — 

A, a : B, b : C, c : D, d : E, e : F, f : G, g : H, h : I, i : J, j : 
K, k : L, 1 : M, m : N, n : O, o : P, p : Q, q : R, r : S, s : T, t : 
U, u : V, V : W, w : X, x : Y, y : Z, z. 

7. The Engrlisli alphabet is the ordinary Boman alphabet, with the 
addition of the letter w. The old English (Anglo-Saxon) alphabet had no 
J, Q,+ ▼> or z, and contained two symbols which have since been discarded, 
namely, © {eth) and ]) {tkorn), which both stood for /A.J Instead of vr the 
symbol ]> (wejt) was used. Also for a time, in the Transition Period of 
English, the sign 3 was used for a sound like ^ or a guttural y, 

VOWELS. 

8. The letters a, e, i, o, u are called Vowels (Latin vocalis^ * that 
can be sounded '). They can be sounded by themselves, with a con- 
tinuous passage of the breath. The remaining letters are called 
Consonants (Lat. con * together,' sonans * sounding'). They either 
stop (partially or completely), or else set free the passage of the 
breath by which vowels are sounded. They therefore have a vowel 
either before or after them.§ 

9. There are thirteen simple vowel sounds in English ; the sounds 
of a in fall^ father^ fdte, fat; the sounds of e in met and metej the 
sound of i in pin ; the sounds of o in not and note; the sounds of 
u in mUy pull, fur, and btit. Of these sounds some are long, some 
short. 

The primary vowel sounds are i (as in pin), a (as in far), and H (as 

* Capital letters are used at the beginning of proper names, for the nominative case singular 
of the personal pronoun of the first person, and for any nouil, adjective, or pronoun, used in 
speaking of the Divine Being. They may also be used at Uie beginning of a common notui, 
when it is used in a special or technical sense, as Mood, Voice^ Person, ' the Solicitor-General,' 

* the Lord Chief Justice^* and at the beginning of a noun, or an adjective and a noim, 
denoting something specially important. Adjectives derived from proper nouns are also 
written with capits^. We aJso write His M^esty, Her Majesty, &c. The first word of a 
sentence and ofa line of poetry must begin with a capital. 

+ The very name of y is French, — quetse = * the tatled letter.* 

t Both d and (> are probably modified forms of <^ t> being a D which has had the back- 
stroke lengthened both ways. In the oldest English there seems to have been no difference 
of sound between them. Some MSS. use ^in ^ cases, others p. When the soimd oith in 

• thing ' became different from that of fA in ' the,* S was appropriated to the latter. The y 
in the old-£uhioned way of writing * the ' (y or ye) is a corruption of p. 

\ ''A vowel is the result of an open position of the organs of speech, a consonant is the 
result of an opening action of the organs of speech '' {Melville Bell) . 
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in full) \ all others are len^henings, combinations* or modifications 
of these.* 

10. When two dissimilar vowel sounds are uttered without a break 
between them, we get a vocal or sonant diphthong (Greek dts * twice,' 
^Si^phthonge * sound'). There are four of them : — 

1. i, as in btte^ made up of the a in/ir and the e in mete, 

2. oi, as in Mst, also written oy {boy) and uoy {ihuoy)^ made up of the 
sound of a in fall and e in mete, 

3. ea, as in eulogy^ also expressed in writing by u (mtdte), ew or ewe 
(few, ewe), eau [beauty), id {suit), ue {hue), yu {yule), 

4. oU| as in noun. This is also expressed in writing by ow {now). 

When two of the letters called vowels are used to represent a simple 
vowel sound, we get an improper diphthong or digraph. 

11. The letters "w and y are commonly called semi-vo'wels. When they 
are followed by a vowel sound in the same syllable, their sound approaches 
that of a consonant, as in win, twin, you, yonder. They form a connecting 
link between vowels and consonants. When a vowel precedes them in the 
same syllable they combine with it to form either a diphthong or a simple vowel 
sound ; as awe, hoWy dray, bey, Imy, Y is a pure vowel whenever it is followed 
by a consonant (as in Yttria). It was always a pure vowel in Anglo-Saxon. 

12. All the vowel sounds are produced by the unimpeded passage of the breath, when 
modified by the glottis into x*oice, through the tube of the mouth, which is made to 
assume different shapes by altering the form and position of the tongue and the lips. 

CONSONANTS. 

18. Consonants or voioe-cheoks are divisible into two chief 
classes : — A. Consonants which only partially stop the current of the 
breath, allowing it still to escape either past the tongue, or through 
the nostrils. These consonants have been termed by different writers 
continuous^ spirant (i.e. breathing)^ ofc fricative (the breath, as it were, 
rubbing past). 

The continuous consonants are subdivided into — 

1. The Liauids {ox JUnving sounds) 1, m, n, r. Of these m and n arc 
xuuud sounds, the breath escaping through the nose. Closely allied 
to n is the distinct nasal sound nff. 

2. The Sibilants (or ^ mi w^ sounds). These are — 

a. Simple : — 8 ; a (as in zeal) ; ah ; z (in azure), 

b, Compouttd i—cti (in chest), equivalent iotsh; j (inyVj/) or aof t ff 
{in gentle), equivalent to cfeA. X is merely a double letter =^(in 
next), orgs (in exact), 

3. The liiapinff sounds, th (in thin) and th (in this), 

4. The lAbials (or lip letters) f and v.t 

B. Consonants which wholly stop the passage of the breath. These 

* On observing the position of the organs of speech it will be found that a (=aA) is mid^ray 
between t (= *f) and u (= 00). If, without stopping the voice, a is made to pass into u, the 
sotmd of tf intervenes : if it is made to pass into t, the sound of a (in fafe) intervenes. 

f /*, V, and tM are sometimes classed among the muUs and called as^raits : but it would 
be better to discard the name. The sounds are perfectly simple, they are not i«9JLV^ tcc3A<^\r| 
blending the sound of A with those of/, b, i and d. 
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are commonly called Mutes.* They are p, b, t, d, k (or hard o), g. 
They are sometimes described as momentary ^ or explosive, \ 

Labials, Dentals, and Gutturals. 

14. All the consonants (or voice-checks), whether continuous or mo- 
mentary, may be arranged in groups according to the organ of 
speech which is chiefly brought into action in forming them. These 
groups are — 

1. Labials (Latin labium *lip') formed with the lipsi—p, b, f, v, 
in. With these may be classed the semi-vowel w^. 

2. Dentals (Lat. dW^j 'tooth'), or Palatals (Lat. /a^x/x^/ 'palate') 
formed by different sorts of contact between the tongue and the 
palate : — ^t, d, th, the trills 1 and r, the nasal n, and all the sibilants. 

3. Outtnrals (Lat guttur * throat ') formed at the root of the tongue 
or the top of the throat : — k (or hard c), hard g: and the nasal nff. 
H was a guttural letter in Anglo-Saxon, something like ch in the 
Scotch loch.X It now forms a division by itself, being a simple 
impulse of the breath, and yet not a vowel. It is called an Aspirate 
(Lat. ad *at,' spirare * to breathe'). To the gutturals is allied the 
semi-vowel y. 

Hard (or Sharp) Consonants and Soft (or Flat) Consonants. 

15. In pronouncing p, t, or k, it will be felt that the muscles which 
adjust the organs of speech are in a state of sharper tension than 
when b, d, or g is sounded. The former consonants have a hard 
or sharp sound, the latter a soft or dull sound. 

To the class of Hard § or Sharp Consonants (or Hard Checks) 
belong p, t, k (or hard c), f, th (in thin)^ s, sh, ch. 

To the class of Soft § or Flat Consonants (or Soft Checks) belong 
b, d, hard sr, v, th (in this)^ z (in zeal)^ z (in azure), j or soft fir. 

16. Assimilation. — When a hard and a soft consonant come together, 

* Do not confound the Mutes with mute letters such as e xn/ate^ or p in psalm, 

i'This term is more fanciful than correct. It is the breathy not the stoppage of it, that 
explodes. 

i The guttural sounds of ch and gk do not now belong to English ; ch (hard) is sounded 
as k. and gh is silent, or sounded as^ 

\ Instesul of the contrasted terms Hard and So/tt or Sharp and Flat, the older ^;rammars 
(especially those for Latin and Greek) give us the terms thin and middle (the soft consonants 
being regarded as half-way between the thin and x)\^ aspirate mutes). Later writers use the 
terms surd and sonant ^ or breathed and voiced (which mean much the same as surd and 
sonanfi. The terms breathed and voiced are becoming \txy usual with writers on Phonetics. 
' Breatn ' becomes ' Voice ' when the vocal chords are stretched and set in vibration. Now 
if we adjust the organs of speech for one of the soft consonants (say b\ it is possible to make 
a sort of sound in the mouth without opening the lips ; but if we adjust the oigans of 
speech ior a hard consonant (as /), it is impossible to convert the breath in the mouth into 
voice without breaking the contact by which the consonant is formed, and letting the breath 
out Hence p is called a breathed consonant^ and b a voiced consonant. ITiese terms, 
however, are open to die objection that they 'put the cart before the horse.' A consonant 
like b does not get its peculiar quality as contrasted with p by forming voice in the mouth, it 
must have its peculiar quality by the adjustment of the organs before voice can be produced* 
The two classes of conscmantt would be better described as tense and lax. If the terms 
sharp and ^at are employed, it must be kept in mind that they involve no reference to a 
difference of pitch. 
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the one gets assimilated to the other. Hence tricked \s sounded as trickt^ and the 
soft sound of the plural s or es acts upon the /of calf ox wife^ and produces the 
forms cahtSf wives. So the sharp s of h^e is softened in houses, (Not, 
however, in horses^ &c.) 

17. A ayllabLs (Greek syllabe^ ' a taking together is a single vowel, 
or a group of letters containing only one vowel sound. 

A word which consists of a single syllable is called a Monosyllable 
(Greek monos, * single '), such as man^ horse^ hut, 
A word of two syllables is called a Disyllable, 2Ls/o//Vy leaming 
A word of three syllables is called a Trisyllable, as loveliness, 
A word that consists of more than three syllables is called a Poly- 
syllable {(jY^t\i polysy * many'), as singularity, 

18. When a syllable banning with a vowel is added to a monosyl- 
lable or a word accented on the last syllable, ending in a single 
consonant preceded by a single vowel, the Hnal consonant is doublol. 
As JWf, sinner ; sit, sitting; expel^ expelled ; confer, conferred. But if 
the accent does not fall on the last syllable, the final consonant is not 
doubled ; as offer, offered ; differ, different ; visit, visiting. The letters 
/ and J, however, are generally doubled, as travel, traveller ; hocus, 
Aocussing, There are also some other words in which the rule is 
violated, as worshipper. The reason for this doubling of the con- 
sonant is that the quantity or length of the preceding vowel may be 
preserved. A doubled consonant usually shows that the preceding 
vowel is short. Compare running and tuning, sinning and dining, 
manning and waning. Before // and ss, a and o are often long, as m 
roll, stroll, squall, fall, gross, grass, &c. 

When a syllable (not banning with i) is added to a word ending in 
y preceded by a consonant, the^ is changed into i, as happy, happily, 
happier; pity, pitiless. When the final y is preceded by a vowel it 
is not changed, as Imy, buyer. When ing is added after ie, the i 
is changed into^; as die, dying ; lie, lying. For the sake of distinc- 
tion dye makes dyeing. Long y is not changed before a consonant, as 
dfyness, 

Hute e after a single consonant usually shows that the preceding 
vowel is long : compare shin and shine, ban and bane. It is generally 
omitted when a syllable that begins with a vowel is added ; as force, 
forcible, and sometimes when the added syllable begins with a con- 
sonant as in truly, duly ; but it is retained if it is required to preserve 
the pronunciation of the consonant, as in change, changeable. It is 
always put after final v, 

19. Woids must be divided into syllables according to the way in 
which the component sounds are grouped together in speaking. Thus 
we must write /i-rw^, not fac-ing; decent, not dec-ent. But when it 
is i)ossibIe, the syllables should correspond to the significant parts of 
which the word is made up, as in trans'port, inspect, 

AH01CALIX8 OF THE ENGLISH LETTEB 8TSTEM. 

80. A The same letters are used to represent dififorent 
sounds. 

I. The letter A represents five simple vowel sounds, as in fate, fall, 
far, fat, tvant. 
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The letter XS represents five simple rowel sounds, as in mete^ pet^ herdy 

clerkf pretty. 
The letter I represents two simple vowel sounds, as in pit (long in 

marine) and fir ; and one diphthongal sound as in bite. 
. The letter O represents three simple vowel sounds, as mfoke, pot, for. 
The letter XJ represents four simple vowd sounds, as m rOde, piill, 

fun, fur. 
Compare also eLxim aunt, saunter; ai in laid, said, aisle ; ea in great, 

beat, breast, heart, earth; ei in neigh, sleight, receive ; ey in prey, eye; 

ie in belief, friend ; oa in coat, broad \ oe in shoe, doe; oo in tool, 

door, flood , OMva. scour, pour, journal, through; ow in tow, cow. 
C is hard (= k) before a, o, and u {can, cob, cut) ; but soft (= s) 

before e, i, and y {cell, city, Cyprus), 
CH is hard (= k) in ache, mechanics, but generally soft (= tch), 

as in mtKh, child, &c. Like sh in a few words taken from French, 

as mctchine. 

The soft sound of ch is due to the influence of Norman- French. 
Q- is hard before a, o, and u {gave, go, gun), soft before e {gem), and 

before i and y in words not of Teutonic origin {gin, gypsy) ; but 

hard in gill (of a fish), give, gilt, &c., and in Gertrude, Geddes, 
The hard sound of g is often maintained by putting u after it, as 

guile, guild, guest,^ 

TH has both a hard and a soft sound {thin, this). 
<3tB. is sometimes mute (as in though), sometimes sounded like / 

(laugh). 

B. The same sounds are represented in different ways. 

1. Compare the following words in sound and spelling : — 
Fate, braid, say, gceat, n^igh, pr^jy, gaol, ga«ge. 

Fall, ioT, ixaud., claze/, br^od, ^«ght. 
Far, cl«rk, a«nt, h^art. 

M^e, m^^t, m^at, p^^le, chiVf, rec^/ve,* qua^, "key, a^her, Ph(7^bus, 
marme. 
Vet, many, said, says, b«ry, tr^ad, fri^d, h«fer, L^mard. 
Hflrd, bird, c«r, ^arth. 

Pit, prrtty, siVve, b«sy, bwild, sellable, SMiieii, 
Bite, th^, eyQ, hWght, diVs, b«y, aisle. 
P^ke, coai, toe, soul, tow, sew, owe, door. 
Tot, what. 

Rtfde, rood, ^ew, blue, (luit, thr^i/gh, sh^^. 
Fwll, g^^. 
F«n, love, does, flood, rough. 

2, Compare the consonantal signs in^lnd, /%ilip, lau^^; — 
iSent, cent, rinder, mer^, scent, baje, fare. 

Zeal, panj, rererve, .ATenophon, addj, ad^e. 
Such, crutch, f na/ure. 
Shun, tension, na/ion patririan, jugar. 
Azure, virion, occasion. 

• It is convenient to bear in mind that with the exception of the words seize and ceiling'^ 
ei with the sound of ee is found only in words derived from the Latin ca/io as deceit (decipio), 
receipt (recipio), conceit (concipb), &c. 

+ T before cA, and d before g in the same syllable are often inserted merely to show that 
the following consonant is to be sounded as a sibilant. 
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yfest, ^ntle, ads^, brid5p% ju^^ment. 

A^p, rat, rot, nit, mo^^, Quench, zjckc, mer^anics. 

C7ave, ^i#ile, ghosx., 

C Simple sounds are sometimes expressed by two letters, 
as in ca»l, pnVst, and words containine the other improper diphthongs 
(or digraphs). So also ck^=^k^ch=^fc (sometimes). 

Complex sounds aj:'e sometimes expressed by single letters, 
as by I and u in mine and pure^ hyj 'mjust^ g in gentle. 

Iietters axe often written but not pronounced, as in >&now, 
beni^, throi^A, wa/k, and the numerous examples of mute e * {baney 
tunrfuly &c.)* 

Hard c, q, x, and perhaps w and y are superflnons letters ; their 
sounds may be represented by other letters. 

If we indude w and y as separate sounds, and the nasal ng^ we shall 
have fbrty-one elementary sotuids in English. IVk is pro- 
nounced Hke hw^ and is not a separate simple sound. 

21. The anomalies that exist in English spelling have arisen chiefly from the 
circumstance that great changes have taken place in the pronunciation of words, 
while the changes m the written language have not kept pace with the changes 
in pronunciation. In its Anglo-Saxon stage our language was free from these 
anomalies. The mixture of Norman-French with English disturbed the 
pronunciation greatly. We owe to it the sound of j^ the soft sounds of c and 
gy and the introduction of z and qu. Initial / in i^glo-Saxon was sounded 
lUce V, * The softening of //, or of /« before r, into en or sA (as in question^ 
mUion, nature) occurs only in Romance words, as is also the case with Ui or 
du in soldier and verdure, 

22. In Anglo-Saxon long i was sounded like ee in seen^ never as in pine ; 
S was sounded like d in/ate^ never like ^^; a as in father, never as in fate, 
the sound of a in dot being denoted by n ; d and H were sounded as in ru/e 
&nd full, the sound of tlf in but not being used. The letter o represented 
either d, as in done, or d as in on, never a u sound as in son or soon. 

As regards the consonants, o and r were always hard. The sibilants sh, a 
as in azure, oh and J did not exist. The aspirate h had a more guttural sound 
than in modem English. The weakening of this sound was due to the 
influence of Norman- French, and led to the introduction of g before it, to 
preserve the guttural pronunciation (as night for niht, might for miht). But 
the guttural sound died out all the same, and gh came to be regarded as little 
more than a sign that the preceding / must be sounded long. Hence it was 
inserted even in words that had no claim to a guttural of any kind,t as in 
sprightly (compare sprite). The passing of the guttural grh into the sound of 
f is interesting. It was once more common than now ; e,g., daughter was 
pronounced da/ter (like laughter), 

* In many cases mute t makes its appearance not because it has been put in to show that 
the preceding vowel U long, but because, having been once itself syllabict it has been made 
mute owing to the lengthening of the previous vowel ; thus $tima became nami and then 

MA$tU. 

f Spenser even uses wkight (= wfute) and spigkt (= s^itt). See Earle's Philology of 
the English Tongue, p. ia6. In More's Utopia, hanghtyls spelt hawte. It isfcomv^Nft. 
French Aantnin, 
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ACCENT. 

23. Emphasis is the utterance of one word in a sentence with more 
force than the rest to give prominence to the idea which it conveys. 

Accent is a stress laid upon one syllable of a word of two or more 
syllables, as Under ^ misery, indicent Words of several syllables may 
have two or even three accented syllables, as ddmocrdtical^ Idti- 
tUdindrian, 

In English two systems of accentuation have been at work, the Teutonic of 
genuine English, and the French. The characteristic tendency of Teutonic 
accentuation is to throw the stress upon the root-syllable of a word, and leave 
the inflexions and formative syllables unaccented,* as ISve, ISver, l&veliness. 
In French the accentuation naturally, in the first instance, followed that of 
Latin, which was not etymological but rhythmical, so that the accent often 
shifted its position with an alteration in the number of the syllables, falling on 
the penult (or last syllable but one) if it was long, or on the ante-penult (or 
last syllable but two) if the penult was short. Hence in old 'Fxtnch. pastor 
became pdtre, pastSreni became pastetir. The omission of final syllables of 
inflexion in French often left the accent on the last syllable, even when that 
was not the root-syllable. Thus viriiitem became virtii ; civitdtem citi. 

When such words first passed from French into English they naturally had 
their French accent, as distdnce, contrie (country), manire (manner) ; soldcif 
&c. In Spenser we still find progress, succadr, usdge^ bonddge, &c. Most of 
these adopted words, however, have been affected by the English accentuation, 
which tends to keep the accent away from the last syllable. In words of 
French or Latin origin, and of more than two syllables, there is a tendency to 
throw the accent back on to the ante-penult, as in ntonSpoly, gedgraphy. Thus 
we now say adv&Hsemeni (not advertisement), thiatre (not theatre), &c. French 
derivatives ending in ade, 'ier or -eer, -ee, -oon, -ine or -/«, keep the accent on 
the last syllable. So also do adjectives which are seemingly taken from 
Latin with the simple rejection of the final syllable, as benign, robtlst, humdne, 
polite. The natural weight of the syllable has of course to be taken into 
account. Compare, for example, cdncentrate and remonstrate ; cosmdgony and 
declension, beneficent and benefdctor. There is also a tendency to accentuate 
the root-syllable of the definitive word in a compound, as dllegory, milanckoly. 
Words which have been adopted without alteration firom foreign languages 
keep their original accent, as torpedo, corSna, octdvo. 

The influence of accent upon the etymological changes of words 
has been very important. When one syllable is made prominent, 
those adjacent to it, especially if short and unimportant in them- 
selves, are pronounced carelessly, and frequently get dropped alto- 
gether. Thus we get bishop from efiiscopus, reeve from gerefa, sample 
from example, English has thus lost most of its syllabic suffixes. 

When this loss takes place at the beginning of a word, it is called by 
grammarians aphaeresis, ue,, 'taking away,' as in squadron from escadron ; 
story from histoire ; stranger from estrangier ijtranger) ; Spain from 
Hispania or Espagne ; van from avant ; when it occurs at the end of a word 

* In compounds in which the component parts preserve a syntactical relation to each other, 
die accent falls as it would if the words were kept separate, as ill-willy dll-fours^ spit-firey 
indeid, fcrsdoth, &c. Nouns compotmded with adverbial particles have the accent on the 
particle, as Offshoot, iiproar. Verbs have it on the verbal root, as out-dd, ivithstdiid. 
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it is caUed apocope (cuttine oflf) ; when two syllables are blent into one, the 
process is termed syncope (shortening by excision). 

Examples of syncope are seen in croivn from corona ; damsel from demoiselle; 
fancy from fantasy ; lord from Hlaford ; sheriffs from Scirgerefa, 

An accented syllable often gets lengthenecT Thus from hebban we get 
heave^ from brecant breaks &c. 

An unaccented long syllable is apt to get shortened. Thus the adjective 
minute becomes the noun miniite* Compare cupboard^ houstwife^ &c. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

24. Etymology is that division of grammar which deals with 
separate words. It treats of their classification into the groups 
called Parts of Speech, of the changes of form which they under- 
go to mark differences in their signification or in their grammatical 
relations, and of the mode in which they are formed out of their 
constituent elements. This involves a reference to the connection 
which exists between words and forms in different languages 
which are related to each other. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

25. Words are distributed into the following eight * classes, called 
Parts of Speeoh : — 

1. Nbun-SubBtantive 4. Verb. 

(usually called Noun). 6. Adverb. 

2. Noun-Adjeotive t (usually 6. Preposition. 

called Adjective). 7. Conjunotion. 

8. Pronoun. 8. Intexjeotion. 

* Aristotle recognited four Parts of Sp«ech. Noiins (including Adjectives), Verbs (or 
PredtoateaX Oosjunotiona (including apparently Prepositions and Adverbs), and 
Articde«» or Joints (the Pronouns and the Definite Article). The Alexandrian gram- 
nuuians made tig^kt divisions, Noun^ Verb, Participle^ Article^ Pronoun^ PreJ^osition^ 
Advtrb^ and Conjunction. Hie Roman grammarians treated the Participle as belonging to 
the y*rb^ and dropped the Article {X^^xxn having no Definite Article), but they diNnded the 
Noun into Substantive and Adjective^ and added the Interjection^ so as still to keep the 
mystic number eight, 

t The Adjective was originally identical with the Noun, which in the infancy of language 
mamed objects by naming some attribute by which they were marked. In course of time the 
Adjective was developed into a separate Part of Speech, the function of which was to attach 
itself to the Noun, kven now it is difficult to draw the line between them, as Nouns are 
sometimes used attributively, and Adjectives pass by various stages into Nouns. Still the 
functions of the two sorts of words are now, in tne main, so different that it is more convenient 
to treat them as two Parts of Speech, than as subdivisions of one. The extension of the 
term Noun so as to include the Adjective is of no practical value except to explain the term 
PrtmouH : and the term Substantive, as the eouivalent of Noun-Substantive, is objectionable, 
because some Pronoun* are Substantives. Moreover the terms Noun^ and Adjectix>e are 
now so familiarly used for the older Noun-Substantioe and Noun-Adjective,^ that a good deal 
of confusion would result from interfering with the general custom, which will accordin^W bA. 
followed in this work in all ordinary cases. 
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The definitions of these several Parts of Speech will be found in the 
sections which treat of them respectively. 

These parts of speech have not at all times been equally essential elements 
of language. They do not stand upon the same level, some being primary ^ 
others secondary. 

The cardinal elements of every sentence * are the Subject and the Predicate 
(see § § 344, 376). For the expression of these we get the primary Parts of 
Speech, namely, the Substantive (Noun and Pronoun) and the Verb. 

In the next rank come the Adjective, which limits or modifies the Sub- 
stantive, and the Adverb, which limits or modifies the Verb. 

The adverb, in course of time, was developed into the Preposition and the 
Conjunction. 

Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions were originally for the most part 
nothing more than Cases of Nouns and Pronouns, which being restricted in 
practice to particular uses, hardened into separate Parts of Speech. 

KOHOKAL AND BELATIOKAL W0BD8. 

26. Words are divisible into iN'otional Words and Belational 
Words. 

Notional Words are those which present to the mind a distinct conception 
of some thing, or of some action or attribute of a thing. To this class belong 
Nouns, Qualitative Adjectives, and Verbs. 

Belational Words bring things before our minds, not by naming or 
describing them, but by indicating their relations to other things. The most 
important words of this class are the Substantive Pronouns, and the 
Quantitative and Pronominal Adjectives. Thus Thou or He brings a 
person before the mind by indicating his relation to Me, 

Adverbs are partly notional (as wisely^ brightly)^ partly relational (as now^ 
thus, whence). Prepositions and Conjunctions are only relational, the 
former with respect to things, the latter with respect to thoughts. 

It thus appears that Substantives and Adjectives admit of the 
following classification : — 

flr.>>a4-or»4-{^Ao i ^' Notloual (Nouus). 

BUDSxantives | ^ Belational (Substantive Pronouns). f 

/ 1. Notional (Qualitative Adjectives). 
Adjectives | 2. Belational (Quantitative and Pronominal 

( Adjectives). 

Both Verbs and Adjectives express notions of the actions and attributes of 
things. Verbs assert the connection of the thing and its action or attribute ; 
Adjectives assume this connection. To borrow a metaphor from Mechanics, 
.the Verb is a Dynamic Attributive, the Adjective is a Static Attributive, 

IMPERFECT SEPARATION OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH 

IN •ENGLISH. 

27. In English the same word (that is to say, the same combination 

• That is as regards languages of so advanced a type as the Aryan. There are forms of 
language (Polynesian) which have not advanced so far as to have a verb. 

+ Beginners must beware of the mistake of supposing than any and every substantive word 
<such as htf w/to, that^ &c.) may be called a noun. 
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of letters) often belongs to more than one Part of Speech.* Thus 
iron is a noun in * A piece of iron^^ an adjective in * An iron tool,* and 
a verb in * The laundresses iron the shirts'; early is an adjective in 
* The early rose/ an adverb in * He came early* t 

It will be shown in the Syntax how the functions of nouns, adjectives, and 
adverbs are often sustained by combinations of words forming clauses or 
phrases ; but only a stttj^le word can properly be said to be a ncuHf adjective^ 
or adverb. 

INFLEXION. 

28. Inflexion (Latin inflectere^ * to bend ') is a change made in 
the form of a word either to mark some modification of the notion 
which the word stands for, or to show the relation of the word to 
some other word in the sentence. 

Inflexion is now of two kinds. 

1. Some inflexions consist in the addition of oertain letters to a 
word, as dook, books j fiant, panted. What is thus added is called a 
suffix (Latin suffixus^ * fixed on '). These suffixes were once significant 
words, but gradually lost their full form and meaning. 

2. Some inflexions (in certain verbs) consist in a change in the 
vowel sound, caused by first doubling a root syllable, and then 
blending the two sounds together, as va fight y fought j find^ found, 

3. The addition of a suffix often caused the vowel of a preceding 
syllable to be weakened (compare ndtion and ndtional^ vain and 
'Vanity), This change often remained when the suffix was lost, as in 
moHy men; fecdyfed. What we thus get is only a spurious inflexion. 

Nouns and Fronoiuis are inflected to mark G-ender, Niunber, and 
Case. Inflexion for Case (singular and plural) is called Deolension. 

Adjectives and Adverbs are inflected to mark decree. This inflexion 
is called Oomparison. 

Verbs are inflected to mark Kood, Tense, Number, and Person. 
This inflexion is called Oonjuffation. 

Prepositions, Oonjunotions, and Interjeotions, are not inflected. 

That portion of a word which it has in common with other words that 
relate to the same notion, is called the Boot. 

The Stem (or Crude Form) of an inflected word is that portion of 
the word upon which the inflexions are based. J 

* This is anainly due to the fact that in English roots stripped <if inflexions often do duty 
for Tvords, A root-word like love is not in itself either noun or verb^ and may be used as 
either. But the same freedom does not exist in the case of words like wisdotn, blithesome^ 
strengthtn^ in which roots have been differentiated into Parts of Speech by means of formative 
elements. 

t All this shows how much of the meaning which we attach to what we hear or read is left 
unexpressed by the actual words, and is put in by our own intelligence as guided by the 
context. 

X The stem of a word should properly consist of the root modified by some suffix or letter- 
change into a noun or verb ; and on this stem the grammatical inflexions should be based. Thus 
in Liuin the root am. is made into the verb-stem ama- and the noun-stem amor-. In English 
4iigger and ditch are both stems formed from the root tiig. But in modern Enslish, m a 
great number of instances, stems have been so worn down that they no longer differ from 
roots. 
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.-.flfti'^-The word IToun means nBme (Latin mmai). A noiui is 
a word used as the name of something. 

Difuj: CLASSIFICATION OF NOUNS. 

3R Nouns are divided into two principal classes : — 
1. Common ITouns. 2. Proper ITouns, 

I.-COMMON NOUNS. 

fiSkiilA. common noun (Latin communis, ' shared by several') is 
a"voi!Ai.that is the name of each thing out of a class of things 
of the same kind, as horse, stone, city, or of any portion of a 
(gidiitStj' of stuff of the same sort, as wheal, iron, water. 

Aoonunon noun is so called because the name belongs in common 
tcajl the individual things in the class, or to all the portions into 
mlidh'the whole quantity of stuff may be divided. 

'^Ajctiltimon noun distinguishes what belongs to some class or sort 
ffOrn'isjnerything which does not belong to it. Thus the name horse 
disflBMi&hes that animal from all other sorts of things, but does not 
di^Ln^lih one horse from another. 

j,,3(^;, f ommon Nouns are subdivided into : — 
1. Ordinary Class I^ames. 

.Koaio't 2. CoUeotire Nouns. 

3. Abstraot ITouns. 

^ ^'' i!h^!liiiary Class ITajne is one that belongs to each 
iiial'ndtikl of a olaSB, or to ea^h portion of some sort of 
materlaJ, as horse, tree, water, marble. Names of materials are 
iBfed'^fii'the plural when different sorts of the material are spoken 
of, as ' tea s,' 'sugars,' &c. 

(AGoUAotlve Ifoun is one which in the singular stands for one 
d^j^lj^^!^ of several individual things, as herd, multitude. In 
tha|)IiBm'it stands for several such collections. 

jiA9 jA^'S^"^^ Ifoun is the name of a quality, OOtion, or 
atatat' Qaijiam^j-j-, running, growth, sleep. As Arts and Bclances 
^X^^^iiicX processes of thought and action, their names are Abstract 
M«lWW^»lis astronomy, logic, gramtnar. 

''^.'-^Atslfact nouns are derived from adjectives (as luirdniss from hard), 

twi i^ ' i m'ia 

• S« Not* on las, p. ij. 
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irom verbs (as growth from grtfw), or from nouns that denote a 
function or state (as priesthood from priest ^ widowhood from witfow). 
The infinitive mood is often used as an abstract noun. . 

That which is denoted by an Abstract Noun has no indepeminit 
existence, but is only thought of by itself, the equality being * dhi^hi 
off' (LAtin abstractus) in thought from that to which it belongs. 'io 

An abstract noun is a common noun, because it stands for ez^ery ins^fftfe 
of the quality or action that it denotes. r. 

Abstract nouns are sometimes used in the concrete sense, that is, standmg 
for that which possesses the quality which thev denote. Thus nobility 
frequently means the whole body of persons of ndle birth ; youths the wiuie 
class oi young people. Compare the double sense oiwitness^ relation^ painti^, 
sculpture^ nature, vision, &c. q- 

There is a class of nouns which are sometimes confounded with abstract 

nouns, and which in reality do not differ from them very wid^. 

These are Significant (or ConnotcUive) General Names, such as Space, 

Time, &c. ^ct 

84. Common nouns are significant. They not only denote, or mark oiit, 

the objects to which they are applied, but also cotmote, or note at the same time, 

the whole combination of marks or attributes, through their possession, rpf 

which the various individuals named by the common noun are grouped ii))o 

one class. 

I.-PROPER NOUNS. 
36. A Proper Noun is a word used as the name of some 
particular person, animal, place, or thing, as John, London, 
Bucephalus, Excalibur, The word proper (Latin proprius) means 
own, A proper name is a person's or thing's own name. 

Proper nouns are written with a capital letter at the beginning. 

86. Proper nouns, as such, are not now significant. Even if the 
name, considered merely as a word, has a meaning, it is not appliejd 
to the object which it denotes in conseauence of that meaning. 
Margaret means pearly but it is not implied that a person called 
Margaret has pearly qualities. Many proper names, however, such 
as Snowdon, Blackwater, Newcastle were at first descriptive^ as was 
in fact also the case with names of persons, which, if not actually 
descriptive, had a prophetic or optative character. 

87. Proper nouns are sometimes used like common nouns, when they 

denote classes or collections of persons grouped together because they 
resemble each other in certain attributes that marked some individual, 
as if we sav of a poet, ' He was the Homer of his age,' or of a strong 
man, that he is 'a Hercules,' or speak of ' the Howards,* meaning 
philanthropists like Howard. 
When a proper name belongs to several persons, it may be used in the 
plural, out is still a proper name, as *the Georges,* 'the Caesars* 

INFLEXIONS OF NOUNS. 

88. Nouns are inflected to mark Gender, Number, and Case, 
though these distinctions are not always marked b^ vc^^xloxi* 
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GENDER. 

39. Living beings are divided into two classes or sexes, the 
male sex and the female* sex, the individuals in the one sex 
corresponding to those in the other. Things without life are not 
of either sex. Thus all things are arranged in three classes — 
things of the male sex, things of the female sex, and things 
of neither sex. 

40. In like manner, nouns are divided into three t classes or 
sorts called Genders, which correspond to the three classes of 
things just mentioned. These are the Masculine Gender, the 
Feminine Gender, and the Neuter Gender. Gender comes 
from the Latin genus, * a kind or sort.' 

The name of anything of the male sex is called a masculine 
noun, or a noun of the masculine gender (Latin masculinus, * be- 
longing to a male '). 

The name of anything of the female sex is called a feminine 
noun, or a noun of the feminine gender {LsXin /emtm'nuSy * belonging 
to a female '). 

The name of anything of neither sex is called a neuter noun, or 
a noun of the neuter gender J (Latin neuter, * neither '). 

Man, kin^, father, horse, cock, bull, James, are masculine nouns. 

Woman, mother, mare, hen, cow, Mary, Jane, are feminine nouns. 

Stone, tree, house, London, are neuter nouns. 

In the case of animals and young children we often take no account of 
the sex, but refer to them by means of neuter pronouns, 

41. The names of animals sometimes do not indicate their sex,§ as 
sheep, bird, hawk, bear, mouse, raven, swan, dove. Also various 
names of persons, as parent, spouse, servant, &c. Such nouns are said 

^■■■■. ■-■■ .■■■■■ ■■! II. ■■ -■-— I... ■» ■ I — — ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ 

• The word female is not connected etymologicall;)r with maie. Male is a contraction of 
tnasculus^ female is a corruption oifemelutt a diminutive oifeminat assimilated in form to 
male through confusion. 

f Nothing is gained either in convenience or in philosophy by the attempt to restrict the term 
gender to the TnascultMe and the feminitte. Those who run the term neuter so hard as this 
should be consistent, and translate it into neither when they use it. To talk of nouns being 
of Neuter Gender (especially with a capital N) is not good Latin, good English, or g^ood 
sense. German grammarians, who have the terms mdnnlich^ weiblich, and sdcnlick, are spared 
the temptation to air this little crotchet. In inflected languages such as Latin, Greek, and 
German, the neuter gender has its own distinctive marks, and is not indicated merely by the 
absence of the marks for masculine and feminine. 

% It is only in modem English, however, that this simple classification is observed. In Latin, 
Greek, French, and other languages, the names of many things which do not belong either to 
the male or to the female sex, are either masculine or feminine. When this is the case, gender 
ceases to answer (except partially] to any »a/7/nz/ distinction, and becomes merely ^rwwwo/j- 
caly though originally, no doubt^ oased upon a real, or fancied,^ natiural distinction. A noun is 
known to be masculine (or feminine^, not by its denoting a thing of the male (or female) sex, 
but by its having associated with it adjectives and pronouns with masculine (or feminine) 
terminations. This arbitrary, or merely gp-ammatical gender has disappeared from modern 
English. In Anglo-Saxon, the senders were to a great extent merely grammatical or 
arbitrary, as in Latin. Even w^ (woman) was neuter. 

§ But in poetry, fables, or lively narratives, animals are treated as male or female, even 
when the name is of common gender, with a general tendency to consider the larger and 
fiercer animals as male, and the gentler and more timid as female. 
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to be of common or undetermined gender.* Some masculine nouns 
(as horsCy dof^\ and some feminine (as dtuky goose\ are often used to 
denote either sex. 

42. Things without life are often personified^ or spoken of as if they wefe 
living beings of the male or female sex. Accordingly masculine and feminine 
pronouns are used in speaking of them. 

Thus the Sun,t Time, Day, Death, rivers, winds, mountains, the ocean, 
the seasons, the stronger passions (as Fear, Anger, Despair), actions connected 
with strength or violence (as Murder, War, &c.), are spoken of as male persons. 

The Moon, the Earth, Virtue, Night, a ship, countries and cities— such as 
Europe, England, Paris — Night, Darkness, the Arts and Sciences, most 
abstract conceptions, as Nature, Liberty, Charity, Victory, Mercy, Religion, 
&c, the Soul, the gentler emotions, &c, are spoken of as female persons.^ 

43. Sex is a distinction between things, not between names. Gender is a 
distinction between names, not between things* It is therefore wrong 
to speak of the masculine sex or the male gender : to speak of a man 
as a masculine being, or to talk of things being of the masculine or 
feminine gender. Things may be of the male or female sex, but only 
words can be of the masculine, feminine, or neuter gender, 

MODES OF BENOTINO OEKBEB. 



44. The sex 1 


of living beings is indicated in 


three ways — 


First Mode.- 


—Quite different words are used,§ as : — 


Masculine, 


Feminine. 


Masculine, 


Feminine, 


Bachelor 


maid or spinster 


Horse 


mare 


Boar 


sow 


Husband 


wife 


Boy 


girl 


King 


queen 


Brother 


sister 


Lord 


lady 


Buck 


doe 


Man 


woman 


Bull 


cow 


Milter 


spawner 


Bullock or ) 
steer \ 


heifer 


Monk or friar 


nun 


Nephew 


niece 


Cock 


hen 


Papa 


mamma 


Colt or foal 


fiUy 


Ram or wether 


ewe 


Dog 


bitch 


Sir 


madam 


Drake 


duck 


Sire 


dame or dam || 


Drone 


bee 


Sloven 


slut 


Father 


mother 


Son 


daughter 


Gander 


goose 


Stag 


hind 


Gentleman 


lady 


Uncle 


aunt 


Hart 


roe or hind 


Wizard 


witch 



• But if there is anything to show the sex of the person denoted by the noun, the noun is 
treated as being masculine or feminine according^ly, and a masculine or feminine pronoun is 
used to reolace it. Such a plural as partnts is of necessity cotnmoH. These nouns are 
usually of Komance origin. 

i In Anglo*Saxon (as in German) * sun^ was feminine. 

I The gender employed in personification is rather arbitrary. Usage^ is not uniform. 

\ Strictly speaking this does not constitute grammatical gender. There is nothing in the 
form of the words to show for which sex they stand. 

il Grandam {^rannam or /ra««y)^nswcfs t5" grandiirc. Sire and dnw, in contrast With 
each other, are applied only to animals. 
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Man (like the German Mensck) was formerly used of the female as well as 
of the male. We see this in the compound woman, a modified form of 
wimman — i,e,, wtfman. The vowel sound of the first syllable is still pre- 
served in the plural, women. 

Maid* in Chaucer's time was applied to a grown-up person of either sex. 
Thus, * I wot well that the apostle was a maid.' Girl (a diminutive of the Low 
German giir) once denoted a young person of either sex.+ 

Father % means * one who feeds ; ' from the same root as fee-d and fa-t 
(compare/a-/^r and pa-sco). Mother is from a root ma — * bring forth * {Morris) , 
Daughter (Gr. Ovydnip) meant originally * milk-maid.' The root is the same 
as in dug. Brother signifies * one who bears or supports * (Fick, Vergl. Wort. 
vii. 204). 

Husband {A.9t. h^sbonda) is the manager or master of the house {Mdtzner). 
In A. S. buan means ' to inhabit, or cultivate. ' 

In husbandman and husbandry we have vestiges of the old meaning. In 
Anglo-Saxon zt/^ (neuter] meant simply a woman. 

Nephew and niece come to us (through French) from the Latin nepos 
(nepot'is) and neptis. The older Anglo-Saxon words were nefa and nefe. Uncle 
and aunt are from avunculus and amita. The provincial and colloquial 
appellations gaffer and gammer are corruptions oi godfather and godmother. 

Queen (or quean) meant ^vai^y female or mother. In Anglo-Saxon cwin- 
fugel means hen-bird. 

Lord is a shortened form of hlaford {i.e. , hldfweard, * loaf- warden, ' or * bread- 
dispenser* {Mdtzner and JCoch). Lady [hlafdige) is from the same word hldf, 
but the meaning of the second part is uncertain. Some connect it with the 
Gothic verb digan or deigan^ * to knead ' (Skeat, Et. Diet.). Sir or sire is from 
senior; madam from mea-domina; monk from monachus, *one who leads a 
solitary life * ; nun = nonna, * grandmother.' Friar is from frater (Fr. 
Jrhri). 

Witch is now only femmine, but it might come indifferently from the Anglo- 
Saxon masculine § wicca^ or from the feminine wicce. Wizard comes from the 
Scandinavian viskr, * wise,' through the old French guiscart, and means * a very 
wise man' {Mdtzner). See * Etymology : Adjective Suffixes.* 

Drake (old Norse andriki ; root and z^ijoX. ancU ; riki, connected with 
German reich, and Latin reg-em) means * king of the ducks.* Duck is con- 
nected with the verb duck, * to dive. * In Anglo-Saxon we find a masculine 
hana, *cock* (Germ. Hahn). Goose has lost the letter n (G^rm. Cans). 
Gander is formed from the feminine, d being only an offgrowth of the n. 
Goose is often used as a masculine, especially as a descriptive epithet, as * Tom 
is a goose.* Geese is of common gender. 

Bee is now of common gender, but was originally feminine. 

46. Second Mode — Inflexion. — Gender is indicated by the 
termination of the word. 

* Maid is a short form of maidevi^ a diminutive of maig^, from ' maeg* ' a growing youth/ 
/. * macge' (root mag) Skeat, £t. Diet. s. v. 

t Thus Chaucer (Prvl. 664) ** The yonge gurles of the diocise." In Piers Plowman, I. 29, 



Lot's sons are spoken of as * gerles that were churles.' 
t Or (accordmg to other authorities) 'the 



defender,' *he who guards the flock' (Fick, 
yerrt. U^ffrt. i. 1I2). 
§ He is such a holy witch, that he enchants societies unto him." — (Shaksp. Cymb. i. 7.) 
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A. Different suffixes are used for the masculine and the feminine. 

Masailine. Feminine, 

Murderer murderess 

Caterer cateress 

Governor governess 

Emperor empress 

Sorcerer sorceress 

The termination -er (in Anglo-Saxon -•re) is a true English suffix. 
The corresponding feminine suffix was --ster (A.S. -estre) as m, 
ixucereyf, baecestre {fxiker) ; m, hopptit (dancer), /. hoppestre. Spinster 
still preserves the feminine force of the suffix. Many words in -^ter 
now used as masculine (or common), or as proper names, once denoted 
occupations carried on by women, as maltster , tapster (* bar-maui^), 
Baxter {fxQits\.bake)y Webster (from webban 'to weave*), &c. Seamstress 
and songstress are double feminines. The suffix -er has now ceased to 
be exclusively masculine. 

In Anglo-Saxon -a was a masculine suffix and -e a feminine suffix, 
as neftk, nefs (nephew, niece), webba (male weaver), webbe (female 
weaver). 

B. The feminine is formed from the masculine by feminine suffixes. 

1. The commonest of these, and the only one by which fresh 
ieminines can be formed is -ess, as county countess; mayors mayoress. 

This termination came to us through French, from the Latin suffix 
issa, (Compare Or. itraa and c<r<ra.) 

When this suffix is added to the masculine terminations or and er, the 
vowel is usually omitted, as in Mtor^ actress ; hunter^ huntress. The 
masculines author, mayor, prior, and tutor, suffisr no abbreviation. 
The of negro and the y of votary are dropped {tugress, votaress). 

Abbess (from abbot) is a shortened form of abbadess. Lass is probably 
from laddess. Duchess follows the French form duchesse. In mistress 
the a of master is modified through the influence of the suffix (See § 2S). 

2. One word, vixen, the feminine of /ox, preserves the old Teutonic 
feminine suffix, en or in (compare German mw), the root vowel of the 
masculine being modified (§ 28). (Compare German Fuc/ts, Fiichsinn), 
In the oldest English we find such feminines as ^den, * goddess ; * 
municeHy * nun ' (from munec) ; el/eny * female elf,' &c. So in Scotch, 
we have car/in, * old woman.' 

The suffixes -trix (as in testatrix), -ine (as in heroine), -a (as in 
sultana), -ina (as in czarina), do not belong to English grammar, but 
are foreign importations. 

Widower is perhaps a masculine formed from a feminine, or -er may 
represent the A.S. suffix a (masc widuuta, fem. widuwe). Bride- 
groom is merely a compound noun, groom * = goom = guma, * man * 

[AngiO'Saxon), 

fc -» — 

• The r of bride has dragged in the other rafter it So cartouche has become caririd^<^ 
ca^^rml has become corporal* 
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46. Third Mode. — Masculine and feminine nouns or pro- 
nouns are prefixed or affixed to nouns of common gender. 

Masculine. Feminine. Masculine, Feminine. 

Man-servant maid-servant Dog-fox bitch-fox 

Man-singer woman-singer He-goat she-goat 

He-devil she-devil ewe-lamb 

Boar-pig sow-pig Pea-cock pea-hen 

Buck-rabbit doe-rabbit Guinea-cock guinea-hen 

Bull-calf cow-calf Turkey-cock turkey-hen 

Cock-sparrow hen-sparrow Roebuck 

Sometimes proper names are used to answer this purpose, as in 
jack-ass^ jenny-ass J tom-cat, tib-cat; billy -goaty nanny-goat ; 
jackdaw. In Anglo-Saxon, carl and cwen were used, as carl- 
fugel {cock-fowl)y cwen-fugel (Jien^fowl). 

NUMBER. 

47. Number is a variation in form which shows whether we 
are speaking of one thing or of more than one. 

48. There are now* two numbers in English, the Singular and 
the PluraL The Singular Number of a noun is that form of 
it which is used when we speak of one of the things for which 
the noun stands, as ship, horse, herd. The Plural Number of a 
noun is that form of it which is used when we speak of more than 
one of that for which the noun stands, as ships, horses, herds. 

As it is simpler to think and speak of one thing than of several 
things at once, the singular is the original form of the noun. 

IIODSS OF FOBHIK0 THE PLUSAL. 

40. First Mode. — By adding the syllable as shortened to s when- 
ever the pronunciation admits of it. The full syllable es is now added 
only when the singular ends in a sibilant {s, sh, soft ch, x ox z), sisgas, 
gases; lash, lashes; witch, witches ; box, boxes ; topaz, topazesj\ 
Words like horse, horses really come under this rule. 

The letters es are also added (but without being sounded as a separata 
syllable) after several J words ending in o, as hero, heroes ; potatOy 
potatoes ; in the word alkalies ; after y when it is preceded by a con- 

• Formerly our language had a dual number, in the personal pronoims used in sp>eakine of 
two persons. The dttal is probably older than the plural, and took its rise at a time when 
cur primitive forefathers could not count beyond two. 

+ Though we write -«, it is sounded like -is or -ys, which we find in Wycliffe and in the 
Scotch dialect, and sometimes in Chaucer. Plurals like wouiuUSy hamies, are hot uncommon 
in Spenser. 

t The usage in the case of words ending in <7 is arbitrary, and by no means uniform, es 
being commonly added. But s only is added to words ending in to and oo, and to tfae«fol- 
lowing words :— domino, virtuoso, tyro, quarto, octavo, ditodecimOf mosquito, cantOf grottOy 
solo, rondo. 
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sonant, the y being changed to i, as lady^ ladies * ; and after words 
of Anglo-Saxon origin ending in If or f preceded b^ any long vowel 
sound except 00. In these cases the flat sound which s always has 
in es afTects the preceding consonant, and f is changed to ▼, as elf^ 
elves; shelf ^ shelves ; leaf leaves ; thief thieves ; loaf loaves. Wife 
and knife get/changed to v in a similar way — xwues^ knives. Nouns 
ending m oof, If, and rf; and nouns in f of Norman-French origin, 
retain the hard sound of the/ which causes the s to take the hard 
sound, as roof roofs ; cliffy cliffs; dwarf dwarfs ; chief chiefs. So 
also reef fife^ and strife. Beef beeves ; and staffs staves^ are excep- 
tions in modem English. IVharveSf turves, scarves are found in the 
older writers. 

60. All nouns except those above mentioned, and the few nouns 
which form their plurals in the second and third modes hereafter 
specified, have their plurals formed by the addition of 8 only, as book^ 
books ; father^ fathers; the s having its sharp sound after a sharp 
mute (as in books, cats, traps), and its flat sound {z) after a flat 
mute, a liquid, or a vowel t (as in tubs, eggs, pails, rants, fleas). 

When y at the end of a word is preceded by a vowel, s is added to 
form the plural, and the y is not changed, as valley, valleys; boy, boys, 
Qu counts as a consonant ; hence soliloquy, soliloquies, 

61. The plural suf&x -es is a modification of the Anglo-Saxon plural sufHx 
"OS, The latter, however, was only one of several modes of forming the 

?lural, and was used only for masculine nouns. The influence of Norman- 
'rench caused the general adoption of -^s or -s as the plural suffix of all 
kinds of nouns. The usage first became prevalent in the Northern dialect. 

61a. The plurals of proper names, and of words belonging to other parts, 
of speech used as substantives, are formed by most writers in the 
ordinary way (as * the Smiths^* ^ the Percies^ aycs^ noes, extras)^ 
by some by the addition of V {*t/ie Percy's,^ the pro^s and coyCsy 
&c.). 

62. Second Mode. — By adding en, as ox, oxen; cow, kine;X 
brotlier, brethren \; child, children, \ Formerly more common. § 

68. Third Mode.— By chaug^ing the vowel sound || of the 
word, as tooth, teeth; mouse, mice; foot, feet; goose, geese ; many 
men (see § 28). 

The second and third modes of forming the plural are restricted to a few 
nouns of Anglo-Saxon origin. 



• In words of this kind it is more accurate to say that it has been changed in the singular 
into y; 9& the old English way of spelling the words in the singulajr was ladie, glorie^ &c. 
In proper names some writers retain the y in the plural. 

\ In Chaucer nouns of Romance origm often have a plural in c, as hcraldz {Kn. T. 1741), 
vestimentz {Kh. T. aogo). 

t These words are double plurals, kitte being formed from cy (Scotch kye), the old Anglo- 
Saxon plural ; children from childer (A.S. ciidrtt), still used as a provincial form ; brtthren 
from brrtfur, the plural form in the Northern dialect. In A.S. the plural was broihru, 

I Chaucer has doughteren and sistren. We find shoon in Shakspeare (/faml. iv. 5), eynf 
or fern (j^eves) in Scott and Byron, jissen, ireen^ betHy /on (= foes\ also occur in old 
writers. The Southern dialect was more tenacious of these plurals than the Northern. 

H Originally there was nothing distinctively plural in the change of vovr«l. TVublorGD&tium« 
/it, brttktr were used in the dative singular in A.S. 
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54. Fourth Mode. — By leaving the singular unchanged, as sheepy 
decTy grouse, fok* head (as in " ten head of cattle ^\yokey year, pound. 
Most of these words were neuter in A.S. and had no plural suffix. 

55. The plural is often the same as the singular in nouns expressing a 

quantity or number, as **The stone weighs ten hundred-weight" ; 

** He shot five brace of birds " ; " Ten gross of buttons " ; "He weighs 

eleven stone " ; " Three dozen knives " ; ** Two pair of boots " ; Four 

score years"; **Tldrty fathom" ; **Ten mi/e^* {Shahsp,), Month, 

winter, night, shilling, mark formerly had the plural like the singular. 

We still say ** & twtivemonth," **a fortnight. Compare **a three- 

/oot rule " ; ** a dve'Pound note " ; ** a three-penny book.'* 

Jlorse and/oot (for ^^rx^-soldiers and foot-soldiers), shot,f cannon, like 

fish, fowl, people, are collective noims. 

Plurals of foreign words. — These generally retain their own 
proper plurals. Thus — 

(i.) In Latin words 

Nouns in us (masculine) form the plural in i, as focus, foci, 

,, us (neuter) „ ,, em, os genus, genera, 

„ uzn „ ,t „ a, 2S datum, data.X 

a „ ,, „ m, :is formula, formula. 

ix or ex „ ,, ,, ices, as rcuiix, radices, 

ies „ „ „ ies, as series, 

(2.) In Greek words 

Nouns in on form the plural in a, as phenomenon, phenomena, 
„ sis ,, ,, mea, zs crisis, crises ; basis, bases, 

„ xna ,, „ tobXa, OS miasma, micumata, 

(3.) Cherub and seraph (Heb.) make cherubim and seraphim; bandit makes 
handitti ; beau (Fr.). beaux ; mcuiame, mesdames; mister {i,e,, master), messieurs; 
virtuoso (Ital.), virtuosi, 

58. If a foreign word has passed into common use, the plural may 
be formed in the English fashion, as cherubs, bandits, dogmas, 

57. Double Plurals. — Some nouns have two plurals, which differ 
in meaning, as : — 

Singular, Plural, Plural, 

Brother brothers {by birth) brethren {of a community) 

Cloth. cloths {kinds of cloth) clothes {garments) 

Die dies (for coining) dice {for play) 

Fish fishes {regarded separately) .... fish {collective) 

Genius geniuses {men of talent) genii {spirits) 

Index indexes {tables of contents) .... indices {in Algebra) 

Pea § peas {regarded separately) pease {collective) 

Penny pennies {separate coins) pence {sum of money) 

Shot shots {discharges) ^ot {balls) 

* Also the names of several sorts of fish, as cad, salmon^ trwtt, pike, &c. Others, as 
9/utrk, wkaU, herring, eel, turbot, &c., form plurab as usual 

t Shots means discharges, not missiles, 

X So anivuticulum, pi. animalcula ; efflwiuni, effluvia : arcanum, arcana : addenda: 
errata: strata, 

I The singular pea has been made out of the collective word Pease, mistaken for plural 
and then the plural peas has been made horn pea. 
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58. Plurals used as singiilara. — 

1. Words in -ios from Greek adjectives, as mathematics,* 

2. Certain words, as means^ amends^ tua^s, pains^ are usually preceded 
by a singular demonstrative (/^, that) and by much or little (not mofty, 
oryiw), out may be followed by a verb in the plural, as * Means were 
found,* * Pains were taken,' * Wages have risen.' News is now f ahvays 
singular. Small-pox (sing, pocky dimin. pocket) is a plural in origin. 
Callcnvs is used as singular. 

59. Plurals in api>earanoe. — 

Riches (Fr. richesse^ and so in Chaucer), alms (A.S. almesse^ from 
Aci^ftooi^inf), eaves (A.S. efese\ summons (old French scmonse) are not 
plurals, but have been mistaken for such. 

eo. Nouns used only in the Plural.— Names of things which 
are double or multiform are used only in the plural, as — 

1. Instruments or articles of dress made double,- as scissors ^ ton<^Sy 
brtechiSy drcnvers, 

2. Portions of the body, certain diseases, games, ceremonies, «S:c., 
usually regarded as aggregates of a number of parts, as entrails^ 
measles^ bilHards^ nuptials^ matins^ ashes^ stocks, 

61. Many plurals have a secondary signification which does not belong to the 
singular, as compasses^ matins^ vespers, pains, corns, effects (property), grottm/s, 
(dregs), respects, parts (capacity), stocks, spectacles, letters (literature), draughts, 
returns, gripes, grains, Itsts, lights, returns, shrouds (of a ship), vapours (ill 
humour), &c. tfangings, leavings, sweepings, &c., denote the product of the 
action denoted by the sin^lar. Sometimes the singular denotes a substance, 
the plural things made of it, as leads, sands, silks, coppers, irons, 

62. Abstract nouns and names of materials may be used in 
the plural to denote different instanoes or varieties of the quality 
or substance referred to, as affinities, negligences^ sugars, wines. 

It is (strictly speaking) incorrect to use a plural of the word folk, as it is a 
noun of multitude, and in the singular stands for several persons. We should 
write */olk say,* not * folks say.* Still the plural use is of long standing. 

63. Plurals of Compound Nouns. — Compounds of a noun and 
an attributive word or phrase, in which the parts are not fused to- 
gether into a single word, annex the plural inflexion to the noun, 
as courts-marticUy faihers-in-law. Similar compounds of two nouns 
inflect both parts, as knights-templars, men-senfants. Compounds in 
which the fusion of the two parts is complete have the s at the end, 
as handfuls, rosetreesy &c. 

* Some have supj^ed that the different use of the singular logic and the plural tna/Ar- 
maticst &C., has arisen from the fact that in the former we have adopted the Greek singular 
n KoyiKii (t«x*"iX ^d in the latter the neuter plural rd ^atffiMOTixu. This explanation of the 
UM 01 the lingular is, of course, oorrect, but as applied to the plural it is far-fetched and unneces- 
sary. It is doubtful whether the first man who spoke of having the rheumatics thought he was 
representing the plural tci p«v/ior«icd. When adjectives are converted into substantives, it is 
the tendency of our langiiase to use the plural form. A man talks of havine tk^ rhtumattcs^ 
jost as in country districts they talk of havinj^ tAt dumps or the titsmats, " Let them die that 
«ge and mlUtu nave." (Shakspeare, R. II. u. x.) English freely allows the use of adjectives 
as substantives, provided the pliural be employed, as eatables^ xfoluadtrs, greens, sweets. 

t In Shakspeare " These ill news " {Much Ado II. x, x8o) ; " The amazing u<tyr% q( OkoVk^ 
at once were spread ** {Dryden), 
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It is usual to say «The Miss Smiths,' not 'The Misses Smith.'* The 
latter is correct, but is considered pedantic 

CASE. 

64. Things stand in various relations to other things and to their 
actions and attributes. Nouns have corresponding relations to 
nouns, verbs, and adjectives. These relations are marked by 
making nouns assume different forms, called Cases. 

6$. Definition. — Case is the form t in which a noun (or pro- 
noun) is used, in order to show the relation in which it stands to 
some other word in the sentence. 

66. The relations of thii^ which were first marked in language were 
probably their simple relations in space — motion fromt moiian tOy and rest 
in. These were the ideas originally expressed by the genitive, the 
accusative, and the dative respectively. % By analogy these cases were 
extended in meaning, so as to include o&ier less obvious relations, and 
when they were found insufficient, additional forms (or cases) were 
invented. In the Indo-European languages we find at various stages 
seven cases (excluding the Vocative, which is not properly a case at 
all,§ since it does not bring the noun into grammatical relation to any 
other word), the Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Iiocative, Accu- 
sative, AUative, and Instrumental. The somewhat vague import of 
the different cases, arising out of their wide application, led to the use of 
prepositions, by which definiteness was given to the vague sense con- 
veyed by the case itself (see the section on * Prepositions * further on), 
and the use of prepositions in its turn rendered some of the cases 

* So in Shakspeare 'Three Doctor Fanstuses' {Merry W. IV. 5, 71X * One of the Miss 
Fbaaiboroughs* (Galdsmulk). "Miss-Smith" must be r^;anled as a oompoond name. If 
there is no definite article, we must have the plural Misses, as '* Misses Jane and Maiy 
Smith." So also we say " The Mr. Smiths," but ** Messieurs John and George Smith." 

t Some writers have nusunderstood the tenn 'Case ' (Latin cmsta) as meaning 'state' or 
'condition.* This is quite wrong. Castts was the Latin translation of the Gredc word 
VTMo-xr, whidi means ' falling.* Thb word was first used by Aristotle to denote a fmM^/Seaium 
of/ortn eitho: in nouns or in verbs. Even the formation of an advo-b from an adjective was 
called /i^tsir by him. In nouns he used the term ovo^ia (onoma), i.e. twum or MOine^ fm- what 
we call the nominative, and applied the term */aHiMgs to the otho: cases, whidi he did not 
distii^uish from eadi other by special names. The word * ptosis ' had nothing to do with 
the " falling or resting of one wocd on another"; it denoted the ' fall * of a word * from a 
certain standard form.* llie Stoics called this standard form the ' straight ' or ' upri^it,' 
and called the otho: cases (to which they gave the separate names yenmii, iortaii, and 
utTioTuc^) the slanting or oblique falls.' Some reckoned the Vocative as an ' upright,' odwrs 
as a »' sl?« T^"g iaXL' Of course the term ' upright fall ' (casus rectus) was sharply criticised as 
self-contradictory ; it was defended on the rather shuffling pretext that it denoted a ' hJl ' 
from the general conception in the mind to the particular. (" Quod a generali rHMnine in 
spedalia cadit." Priscian V. 13.) A collection of these ' falls ' was called the ' decloision * 
or 'sloping down' of the noun. 

% Tmsre is good reason for believing that the Nominative was not the primary case, but 
was of later origin than some of the rest. It will be shown hereafter that the earliest fianns of 
predication sprang out of the use of an oblique case, not of the nominative. The nominative 
was probaUy based upon the subjective conception involved in the use of the pronoun * I,* 
which (as we see in the case of children) is of late growth (See Sayce, ''Principles of Comp. 
Phil.' p. 28^ Language, in the case of children, continually ^harks bade' to primitive 
methoos. 

$ In Latin and Gredc the Vocative is only a weakened form of the st«n or crude form, it 
has no case-ending of its own. Very commonly the Nominative does duty for it. 
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superfluous. In Latin the functions of the Locative and Instrumental 
cases were divided between the Dative and the Ablative : in Greek the 
Locative, the Instrumental and the Ablative were merged in the 
Genitive and Dative. 

67. English was anciently a more highly inflected language than it is 
now (see Hist Inirod,), In its Anglo- Saxon stage it had five cases (at 
least in pronouns), the Nominative^ Genitive^ DativCy AccuscUive^ cmd 
Instrumental, This last was dropped in nouns. There was no 
Vocative distinct from the Nominative. There were also several 
declensions of nouns. Ultimately the Dative came to be used to do duty 
for the Accusative as well as for itself, and was called the Objective^ 
and one uniform mode of marking case was adopted for all nouns. 
We have now only three oa43es, the Nominative Case^ the Possessive 
Case, and the Objective Case. In nouns the nominative and objective 
cases are alike in form.* 



NOMINATIVX CASE. 

68. The nominative ease is that form in which a noun (or 
pronoun) is used when it is the subject of a verb t ; that is, when 
it stands for that about which something is said by means of a 
verb, as ^Men build houses/ *The boy was struck by his 
brother.* If the verb of the sentence be in the active voice, the 
acafaoeot of the verb stands for the doer of the action described 
by the verb. If the verb be in the passive voice, the subject 
of the verb stands for the object of the action described by the 
verb. In either case the subject stands for that about which 
something is said by means of the verb. X 

68. It answers the question made by putting la/to / or 7ahat f before 
the verb, as * Who build houses ? ' * Men.' * Who was struck ?' * The boy.* 

70. The Nominative (Latin ttominativus, 'naming*) is the Naming 
Form, and names either the person or thing spoken of^ or the person or 
thing spoken to, as in * O solitude, where are thy charms ? When 
used in the latter way it is called the Nominative of Address, or 
(hy some) the Vocative. 

* Case in EnsUsh has never ceased to be fundamentally what it was in Anglo-Saxon. Nothing 
ov|^t to be csuled a * Case * now, which would not have been so named in Anglo>Saxon, 
German, Latin, &c. In none of these lanp^a^s would the combination of a preposition and 
a nibttantive be called a cast, llie combination ' of John ' has no more right to be called a 
tnst than * of him '; and * of him ' is on a par with d* to (Latin) and vck ihm (German). It 
was long ago pointed out that if a i)reposition and a noun together make a rojr, there must be 
as many cases as there are prepositions. The attempt to limit them to the six of the Latin 
grammar is futile. There is no normal or necessary number of cases in language. It does 
not follow, because a certain relation of ideas may be expressed in two ways, that these 
different ways should bear the same name. 

t Such expressions as "The noun bpy is the nominatixtt case to the verb" are incorrect. 
A MMm is not a cast; and the subject of a verb is a tuarxi and not a /ortM of a word. 

% Thit definition must not be taken to mean that the Nominative CasA b»& tvq qi^vc >x%ft%« 
The term is not a good one, becaxise nouns in all cases nmme t!hi,t Cox N«\aOx ^«^ ^\»siA.« 
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POSSESSIVE CASE. 



71. The possessive ease * is that form of a noun (or pronoun) 
which shows that something belongs to or is connected with the 
person or thing for which it stands. Thus in * I saw John's book/ 
the possessive, case yj7^«V shows that something (namely a book) 
belongs to John, 

72. In Anglo-Saxon the Genitive Case had a very wide range of meaning, 
including the ideas of separation, partition^ size, age, material, time when, 
means, tnanner, &c. The general sense of * connected with * appears in such 
phrases as *astone*s throw,* 'ada/s journey,* * my uncle's death,* &c. In 
the English Bible * Thy fear' means 'the fear of thee.* So in Shakspeare 

* one man's awe * {J, Caes.) means * awe of one man * ; * his taking off' means 
'the taking off of him.* Here the possessive answers to the Latin objective 
genitive, as in amor pecuniae.,* iht love of money.* 

73. With the exception of a few phrases, such as * the earth's axis,* * the 

moon's orbit,* the possessive inflexion is not now used (except in 
poetry) unless the noun denotes a person or animal, or something 
personified. 

74. The meaning of the possessive case may be expressed by means 
of the preposition ofvnXh. the objective case after it. Thus, for * My 
father's house,* we may say, * The house of my father.' But the posses- 
sive case must not be substituted for the preposition o/^ unless the of 
comes after a noun. 

75. The possessive ca43e in the singular number, and in those 
plurals which end in any other letter than j, is formed by adding 
the letter s with an apostrophe before it (thus, ^s) to the nominative 
case ; as, Johiis^ inen^s^ geese's. In those plurals which end in s 
the possessive case is indicated in writing by placing the apostrophe 
after the s, as, * the bird^ feathers.' 

76. The Genitive or Possessive suffix in Anglo-Saxon was -es (still pre- 
served in full in writing, though no longer pronounced as a syllable, in 
Wednesday, Le. IVodenes-day), It was used only in masculine and neuter 
nouns of the Strong Declension, and in the singular number. + After a 

* The Possessive Case answers to the Genitive in Latin, &c. The name comes firom the 
"LAtxn possidere (sup. possessunt) * to possess.' The equivalent Greek term xTfiriK^ was one of 
the aliases of the Genitive. 

The Latin grammarians have been much abused for using the term genitivus as the trans^ 
lation of 7eviKr). Max Muller says that the latter means * casus generalise i.e., ' the case of 
i^^genus^ whereas genitivus means ' the case of origin or birth.' The Roman grammarians- 
were not great at the philosophy of language, but it seems unlikely that they should have 
committed so g^noss a blunder under the guidance of the Greek ^ammarians firom whom they 
learnt grammar ; and it should be noted that one of the names given to this case by the Stoics 
was n-orpiKM, wluch implies that it was the ' case of paternity ' (See Lersch« * Sprachphilos^kie 
der Alien'). 

t It was the Northern dialect in which s was first adopted as the Possessive suffix in all 
nouns, and in both numbers. In Anglo-Saxon and Transition English it was often omitted 
after words denoting family relations, and a few others. Thus Chaucer uses fader, brother, 
keven, &c., as possessives. This omission was common in the Northern dialect. The term 

* Lady-day ' (compare * Lord's-day ') has come down from the time when feminine nouns had 
not this suffix. So Chaucer {Prol. 6p5) says ' oure lady veyl.* As an adverbial formation 
the suffix •es was added to feminines m Anglo'Saxon, as in mhtes^ * by night.* 
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sibilant the vowel is sounded, though not written, as in Thomcu^s, Chaucer 
uses -^j, Wycliffe -is or -ys* The apostrophe before the s ^s) marks that the 
vowel of the suffix has been dropped. It is placed after plurals ending in j, 
and sometimes after a singular noun ending in a sibilant, to indicate to the eye 
that we have a possessive case without a suffix, as * for conscience' sake,' 
'Aeneas' son.* The use of the apostrophe is modem ; Milton uses it only 
after a vowel, as in * Siloa's,' * Rhea's.* The use of it in the plural after s is 
still more recent, t The plural books has just as good a right to an apostrophe 
as the possessive book^s^ the vowel of the older suffix -as or -ts having been 
omittea. 

77. In the case of a complex name, the termination of the possessive case 

is only affixed to the last of the names ; as "Julius Csesar's death ; *' 
. "John Thomas Smith's father.'* It is even usual to carry out the 
same principle when one thing is possessed by several persons ; as, 
"John, William, and Mary's uncle;" that is, the uncle of John, 
William, and Mary. This practice, however, cannot be defended on 
grammatical principles. In compound nouns like father-in-law ^ or 
when a noun is followed by determinative adjuncts of any kind, as 
* Henry the Eighth,' * The Queen of England,' * Smith the baker,* &c., 
the possessive sign 'j is placed at the end, J as * My father-in-law's 
house,* * the Queen of England's name,* &c. We no longer allow 
such constructions as " It is Othello's pleasure, our noble and valiant 
general ; " but in old English such combinations as " The emperour's 
mother William *' were not uncommon {Skeat, note on Cnaucer's 
S(^, T,). 

78. The possessive *s is the only case suffix of nouns that has come down 

to us. The letter s, as the characteristic of the genitive, is of general 
occurrence in the Aryan languages. 

OBJEGTIYE CASE. 
79. The objective case is that form in which a noun or pro- 

* The syllabic -fs is often found in Spenser, and traces of it occiu: in Shakspeare, as ' whales 
bone' (Laife*s Z. Z. V. a), 'the moones sphere' (Mi't/s. N. D. II. i). In modem Lowland 
Scocdi it is even pronounced after plurals in -f, as bairns' s, famter^s. 

From the time of Ben Jonson to that of Addison the absurd notion was entertained that 
the possessive *s is an abbreviation of his (' The king's crown * = * The king his crown '). 
But the word his is itself the possessive case of he^ so that, on this principle kis = A^ + his 
= A/ + A/ + his = he + he •{■ he + his, and so on m^ injinitum. Moreover Mary's bonnet 
must be Mary his bonnet. It is quite true, however, that it was the practice for a long 
time to use such expressions as ' John Smith his book.' This arose from a pleonastic use of 
the pronoun for the purpose of showing the Syntax of the noun. The demonstrative pronoun 
was commonlv thus used in early English after the indeclinable relative that^ and in other 
cases (e.g., A semely man oure host he was." Chaucer, Prol. 751). A similar idiom is 
found in Low German dialects. MStzner (i. p. 315) quotes 'Vatter sin h.v&* (= father his 
houM\ * Mutter er dfik * (= Mother her cloth). 



+ In the seventeenth century there prevailed the curious fashion of putting the apostrophe 
before the -* of the possessive plural {lord's = iords' ; friend* s •=■ friends)^ as though the 
{Mural suffix s had been elided. (See Wallis's and Maittaire's grammars ) 

t Thus power of treating an inflected form or a complex phrase as though it were a sinele 
declinable word, and adding inflexions to it, is ver>' remarkable in English. Thus in AngIo> 
Saxon the genitives of the personal pronouns were treated as pronominal adjectives and 
declined ; an inflected infinitive was used after to to form the gerund (see Gemnd § 196). 
And even such a compound as nAthivylc (ne wat hwylc = I know not which), has suffixes like 
an ordinary adjective, as "in nit^selc nSthwylcum," *in I-know-not-what d>NtVVvwt* ^x.^ 
Murray gives a.s good Lowland Scotch "That's the-man-that->'OU-mtVYtsXe,x«\a.Y^ d;sM'^\RX. 
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noun is used when it stands for the object of the action spoken 
of in some verb, or when it comes after a preposition. In the 
sentence, * The stone struck the boy,' the word boy^ which stands 
for the object of the action, is called the object of the verb, 
and is in the objective case. In Latin, Greek, German or Anglo- 
Saxon it would be in the accusative case. In the sentence, * John 
was riding in a coach,' the noun coach^ which comes after the 
preposition in, is in the objective case. 

80. The objective case is also used, like the Latin dative, to denote 
the indirect object of a verb, that is to say, it stands for some person 
or thing indirectly affected by the action, but not the direct object of 
it ; as, * I gave the man a shilling,' ' Tell me a. tale.' In old English 
the dative differed in form from the accusative. 

The objective case in English therefore does duty both for the 
Accusative and for the Dative of other languages.* The direct object 
is the answer to the question formed by putting * whom or what^ before 
the verb and its subject. Thus (in the example given above) * Whom 
or what did the stone strike ? ' Ans. * The boy.' The indirect object 
is the answer to the question formed by putting * To or for whom or to 
or for what ' before the verb, subject and direct object. Thus in * I 
gave him a book,' the indirect object ^ him^ answers the question 'To 
whom did I give a book ? ' 

81. In nouns the objective case is the same in form as the nominative. 

They can only be distinguished by their use. In an ordinary de- 
clarative sentence the nominative case precedes tlie verb and the 
objective case conies after tlie verb. 

82. The following are examples of the declension of nouns : — 

Singular, 
Nominative Case ... Man 

Possessive Case Man's 

Objective Case Man 

■— — 

*^ The endeavour to dbtinguish a dative and ain accusative case in modem English is at 
variance^ with the genius and history of the language. We see from the {ironouns that the 
form which maintained its ground was the dative, which first ousted the instrumental and 
usurped its functions, and then did the same with the accusative. It is unphilosophical 
to re-introduce grammatical distinctions which a language has ceased to recognize. One 
might as well attempt to restore the Locative Case to Latin, or the Ablative to Greek. ^ As 
there is but out form {hinit her^ ihem^ &c.) to denote both the direct and the indirect object, 
not only is nothing gained, but an important piece of linguistic history is obscured by 
having two names for it. It is much better to use the common name objective. It is true 
that there are two uses of the objective case, but that is another matter. A case is not the 
same thing as the relation that it expresses, any more than a iioun is the same as the thing 
which it names. Moreover, the absorption of the accusative by the dative is intimately con- 



Plural. 


Singular, 


Plural, 


Men. 


Father 


Fathers. 


Men's. 


Father's 


Fathers'. 


Men. 


Father 


Fathers. 




German or Latin. 

To say that English has only one case^xhe Possessive — is palpably wrong. It has only one 
injected case (at least in nouns) ; hnt father and fathers make two forms of the noun. 
The fact that pronouns still distinguish the Objective from the Nominative, so as to have 
ihrt* distinct forms, compels us to recognize three cases in English even in nouns. 
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ANCIENT ENGLISH DECLENSIONS. 

ANQLO-SAXON FORMS. 



83. 



STRONG DECLENSIONS. 
A, Masculine Nouns. 



Sing, 



Norn, hund {liog) 

Gen» hund-es 

Ace. hund 

Sin£^. 

Nonu mann [man) 

Gen. mannes 

Dot. menn 

Ace. mann 



Plur. 

-as 
-a 

-urn 

-as 

Phtr. 
menn 
manna 
mannum 
menn 



Sing. 
ende [end) 
endes 

ende 

ende 

Sing. 



JPiur. 
endas 
enda 

endum 

I 

endas | 
Plur. 



Sing. Plur. 

dseg {day) dagas 
dseges daga 



djege 
dxg 



brotSor {brother) broCru 
bnSCor br6'Bra 

br^fier broCrum 

br6'Bor brdCru 



dagum 
dagas 

Plur. 
sunu [son) suna 



Sing. 



suna 
suna 
sunu 



suna 

sunum 

suna 



B. Feminine Nouns. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dot. 
Ace. 



Sing. 
gifu {gift) 
gife 
gife 
gife 



Sing. 
Nom. word {worct) 
Gen. wordes 
Dat. worde 
Ace. word 



Plur. 
gifa (-e) 
gifena (-a) 
gifum 
gifa (-e) 

Plur. 
word 
worda 
wordum 
word 



Sing. Plur. 

dr6d {deea) ddeda (-e) 

dsede dceda 

ds^e dsedum 

djjede daSda (-e) 

C. Neuter Nouns. 

Sing. Plur. 

baec (back) bacu 

baBces baca 

bsece bacum 

bsec bacu 



Masculine. 
Sing. Plur. 

Nom. nama [name) naman 
Gen. naman namena 

Dat. naman namum 

Ace. naman naman 



WEAK DECLENSIONS. 

Feminine. 
Sing. Plur. 

tunge {tongue) tungan 
tungan tungena 

tungan tungum 

tungan tungan 



Sing. Plur. 

boc {book) \i€c 

b^ b6ca 

b^ b6cum 

boc b^'c 



Sing. Plur. 

cild {child) cildru 

cildes cildra 

cilde cildrua 

cild cildru 



Neuter. 
Sing. Plur» 

edge {eye) cagan 
edgan edgena 

edgan eagum 

edge edgan 



FORMS OF THE TIME OF CHAUCER. 

84. By this time most of the inflexions had disappeared. Except a 
few traces of a dative singular in -e, inflexions in nouns had been re- 
duced to the formation of the plural number and the genitive oajse. 
I. The common plural inflexion was -es* (Chaucer) or -is (Wycliffe), 
shortened sometimes to -s, for which b is now and then found in 
words of Romance origin, as ittstrumentz (Chaucer, Sijuieres lale^ 270 
etl. Skeat), paramentz {Kn. T. 1643), oUfauntz (Maundeville). 

• Written -is and -us in some MSS. The suffix •« was sounded as a syllabic after mono- 
syllAkrfes (see Prol. X-Z4X Words of more than one syllabic usually have -j. If -ts. i& wdUKc^^ 
it is sounded as -x. 
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2. Plurals in -en or -n were rather more common than now, as kneen, 
hosen^ ashen^ eyen, sustren, doughteren^ lambren* Sec, 

3. Some old neuter words continued without plural suffix (see § 83), as 
Aorsy hotiSf thing, 

4. The genitive or possessive singular was formed by adding -es 
(Chaucer), -is, or -ys (Wycliffe), or -s. 

Feminine nouns occasionally have not -s, but -e, as ^ heorte\ blood'' 
(heart's blood). See note on § 76. 

In the plural the genitive was usually not distinguished from the nomi- 
native, when the latter ended in -s. Otherwise -es was added, as 
mennes. Traces of the old ending -ena are sometimes met with. J 



ADJECTIVE. 

85. When we speak of a thing we often require to mention 
some quality or state of the thing, or its number or quantity, or 
some relation in which it stands to ourselves or to other things. 
The words that do this are called Adjectives. § 

In the phrase ' a white horse,' the word white is an adjective. It 
denotes a certain quality of the horse. 

In the phrase * a book lying on the table,' the word lying is an 
adjective. It denotes a state of the book. 

In the phrase * two men,' the word two is an adjective. It points 
out the quantity or munber of that for which the noun stands. 

In the phrase ' this child,' the word this is an adjective. It points 
out that the child stands in a certain relation (of nearness) to me. 

86. Definition. — An Adjective is a word used with a noun 
to describe, to measure or count, or to indicate that for 
which the noun stands. 

This may also be expressed by saying that an Adjective is a 
word used with a noun or pronoun to denote some attribute of 
quality, quantity, or relation which marks that for which the 
noun or pronoun stands. || 

• Those with r before -en are usually from A. S. plurals in -ru. 

+ So also -mone (= moon's) occurs once as a possessive {Sir Thopas 169). The genitive in 
A.S. was ntonan. We still say Monday {Monan dtpg) and Sunday (Sunnan dag), not 
Moonsday and Sunsday (Skeat, Int. to Chaucer's Pr. Tale. p. xlix.) 

J As in Piers Plowman (i 105), *' Criste Kingene Kynge " = ' Christ King of Kings ' 

§ Latin adjectivuSy * capable of being attached to,' from adj'ectus, ' added to.' The older 
and fuller term for this Part of Speech is * Noun Adjective ' {nomen adjectivuni). See § 25. 
The term * Adjective' differentiates this class of words not from nouns jS^x it is, strictly 
speaking, one of the two divisions of nouns), but from Substantives (which may be either 
nouns or pronouns). 

|] Beware of the absurdity of saying that "an adjective denotes the quality of a noun." 
When we speak of a red rose, the adjective red does not denote a quality of the name rose, 
but of the thing for which the name stands. The blunder is very obvious, but is committed 
hi most JBxi^Jish Grammars. 
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An adjective answers the questions (i) * Of what sort ? ' or * In what 
state ? ' (2) * How much ? ' or • How many ? ' (3) * Which ? * 

87. When it is attached directly to the noun to which it refers, an 
adjective is said to be used attributively; as * a red ball; ' * a bird flying 
through the air ; ' • * which hand will you have ? ' The adjective and 
noun together form a compound description of that which we have in 
our thoughts. When an adjective is connected with a noun by means 
of some part of the verb be (or some other verb of incomplete predica- 
tion, such as become), it is said to be \xs(i6. predicatively, as, *the ball is 
rcd,^ * the bird was flying J All true adjectives can be used in both 
ways. 

As things are distingttished by quality, quantity, and relation, an adjective 
Joined to a noun usually disihtgitishts what the noun stands for from other 
things that may be named by the same noun. 

88. The class-name * horse' stands for that aggregate of resem- 
blances by virtue of which one horse is like another. The compound 
name white horse means all that horse means, and white besides. It 
adds something to the meaning of horse. But the more marks we 
group together to distinguish a class, the smaller must the class be. 
The class denoted by white horse is smaller than the class denoted by 
horse. Hence we may also have the following 

Deflnition. — An Adjective is a word which may limit the 
application of a noun to that which has the quality, the 
quantity, or the relation, which the adjective denotes.* 

To be an adjective, a word must do this by virtue of its owtt proper 
meaning. Certain forms and uses of other parts of speech may also 
have a definitive or limiting force. Thus in * John's book ' the 
possessive case ^John^s * has this force, but ^JohCs * is still a noun in 
the possessive case, and not an adjective, just like * Caesaris * in the 
Latin * Caesaris uxor ' (Caesar's wife). But the possessive case is so 
like an adjective, that in some pronouns it was formerly declined like 
an adjective. 

In combinations like teaspoon, apple-tree, cannon ball, the first word is 
not an adjective. It does not express an attributive idea, it merely 
suggests one. It has a limiting but not an attributive force. The two 
nouns form a compound name. Hence those most commonly used have 
come to be written as one word. The word tea, apple, or cannon, 
cannot be used as z. predicate, as a true adjective can. 

In many cases the first (or limiting) member of the compound may be 
looked upon as an uninflected possessive case, in which position supplies 
the place of inflexion. Compare seaman and landsman, pikeman and 
swordsman, buckhorn and hartshorn, 

• This, however, is not invariably the function of adjectives. ' Socrates ' names a siftgte 
person. ' Wise Socrates ' nonics and describes this same person, but does not lloux vK% v^-^V 
catioa of the name. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

89. Adjectives may be arranged in the following classes : — 

1. Qualitative * Adjectives, or Adjectives of Quality. 

2. Quantitative t Adjectives, or Adjectives of Quantity. 

3. Demonstrative Adjectives, or Adjectives of Belation 
(Latin demonstro, ' I point out '). 

Respecting the division of Adjectives into i^rotional and Helational 

see § 26. 

90. I. Qualitative Adjectives (or Adjectives of Quality) 
denote some quality or attribute, as virtuous, white, i^^g^A smalli 
great, little (in the sense of * small '), such. They may also be called 
Descriptive Adjectives. The verbal adjectives called Participles 
JDclong to this class. 

91. II. Quantitative Adjectives (or Adjectives of Quantity) 
^denote how much or how many of that for which the noun 
•-stands we have in our thoughts. This class includes — 

€L The Cardinal Numeral Adjectives, one, two, three, &c. (The 
•words hundred, thousand, million, like pair and dozen, are nouns.§ 
' They may be used in the plural, as hundreds^ 

b. The words all, any,|| some, half, many, few, much, more, 
most, little, less, least, both, several, none, or no (= not any), 
^enough. 

Q2, All, any, some, enough, more, most, none or no, relate to quantity when 
used with a noun in the singular, and to number when used with a noun 
in the plural. 

Examples, * All men are mortal.* 'He sleeps all night.' * I have some 
pens.* *Give me some wine.' *Wait half an hour.' *Few persons will 
believe that.* * I have much pleasure in doing this.* *He has more sense 
than his neighbour.* * Most persons admire valour.* * He had both eyes put 
out.* * Make no noise.' * Give none offence.* This use of none is now 

• obsolete. 

93. Most of these words may be used as substantives, as ^ All is lost*; 
* Much has been said, but more remains to be told * ; * He lost less than I 

• did ' ; ^Enough has been said.' 

104. The words all, half, little, less, least, much, more, most, enough, none, no, 

core also used as adverbs ; z.s*'*' (Ul round the world ; ** *^half afraid ; " "I am 
,1 

• From the Latin qualis * of what sort.' 

t From the Latin quantum * how much.*^ 

t Large^ small, great, describe the magnitude of the thing referred to, but do not tell us 
haw much of it we are speaking about. 

§ In A.S. they were followed by the genitive case, as'though we said * A hundred of sheep,' 
&c. In such phrases as * A hundred sheep,' * A dozen bool^,' the noun skeep or books is in 
opposition to the noun hundred or dozen. 

\\ Any and some are discussed under the head of ' Pronotms.' 
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but little encouraged by that ; " " he is less careful than his brother ; " " he is the 
least ambitious man that I know ; " " he is vtMch more studious than he used to 
be;" **he is most anxious to succeed;" **he is tall enough;^* ** I am no 
better;" **he is none the worse." 

96. Hal/xs connected with the old English noun Aal/{A.S, Aealf), meaning 
•side or part.** Hal/ {Iteal/) was also a declinable adjective in Anglo-Saxon. 
In * The halfoi my goods ' it is a substantive. In * A Aa^holiday,* * half\t^y^* 
it is an adjective. 

The adjective whole is a descriptive ^^ytc\AV^, It properly means * unbroken,' 
and thence * undiminished. * * A whole holiday * means * an unbroken holiday ' ; 
' The vjhoU distance * is ' the undivided or undiminished distance.' 

Many is a substantive t in * A great many men * (the noun that follows 
it being in apposition to it). It is an adjective in * Many yetus have passed.' 
It may be used with a noun in the singular when the indefinite article % inter- 
venes, as * Many a man.' 

Few (A.S. sing.§ /ed^ plural ^w^) is probably always an adjective. || Such 
a phrase as * A few books ' may be treated as on a par with ** A twenty bokes " 
(Chaucer, Prol.)^ where a numerically defined collection is taken as a whole. 

Few (without the article) denies that there are many ; a feiu denies that 
there are none. There is a similar distinction between little and a little. 

More formerly meant greater, as in *The more part' {Acts x\x, 32). But 
even in A.S. rndtn meant both 'greater' and 'additional.'^ It has this 
latter sense in such phrases as * There is some more wine in the bottle.' In 
• I have more money than you ' it measures the whole quantity of money. 

Little, less, and least, when they denote siz^; are qualitative or descriptive 
adjectives, as *a little hoy,* * The lesst\\\ of the two,' * Not in the least degree.' 
They are quantitative adjectives** in such phrases as * I have but little money 
left, * Less rain fell to-day,' * He showed the least courage of all.' 

Both, from the stem dd (A.S. masc. begen, /em. bd, neut, ba or bu), and a 

* In Maunideville we find ' On this half the see* = ' on this side the sea' ; in the Ormulum 
'O Codes halfe' — 'on the oart of«' or *by order of God* (Stratmann s. v. Koch ii. 441). 
In modern Emclish 'On behalf of ' is the result of a confusion. There were two ei:)uivalenc 
phrases in A.S. ' on healfe ' =. on sit/f^ and * be healfe ' = 6y side or beside (Grein iv. p. 53). 
These were jumbled together into * on be/tat/,* which is as if we said ' on by side ' (Skeai, 
£t. Diet. s. r.). 

t In A.S. there was both a noun vtenigo = * multitude/ and an adjective imanif^ = * many.* 
The use of the descriptive adjective great before many shows that the latter is a genuine 
substantive. 

t The indefinite article was not necessary in old English. In the Ormulum (693) we find 
mattig mamM. Compare the German inanchtr (which is the same word), and tne Latin 
^ Plnrimus in Junonis honorem aptum dicct equis Argos* {Fforace). The old English word 
fele {A.^./e/at German viet) was still used by Wycliffe and Chaucer, as " daies fele = * many 
days' {Clerkes 7". 917). 

§ Fed was an adjective equivalent to the Latin paucus = * rarely occurring/ ' met with 
but seldom.' Thus " fed asnig waes monna cynnes/' ' there was but here and there one of the 
race of men.' The singular was indeclinable, and followed by the genitive. In the Scotch 
phrase * A few porridge,' yWc seems to have the sense 'a small quantity.' The plural fe&we 
was declined in A.S. 

H Hence we say * A very few/ the adverb qualifying the adjective, 

if Thus " ndn maura man " = * not one more man ' i^i^tetiotog. i6t. See Grein iv. p. 919). 

** In A.S. a small quantity or number of anything was expressed by the substantive lyt 
with the genitive (' A lite ' is found in Chaucer). From lyt was formed the adjective lytel 
{little). The adjective little is used substantively in * A little wine/ wiue being in apposition 
to little. The word is from a root lut meaning * to deceive ' {Skeat, s. vC\ K«»^o.vGk.% lt». 
atid least see under ' Comparison of A(!Uectives.' 
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suffix -th of uncertain origui,* indicates that two ol]jects are r^arded in con> 
junction. Each im|dies that two or more are r^;arded separaidy, 

Smntgk is a sabstanthre in * EtKmgk has been said '; it is an adjective (as 
is Indicated by its position) in *I have money enougk,^\ In early English 
* enough ' was used of quantify ^ ' enow ' of number. 

J\t(mr (A.S. nan = ne-^in) was originally singular in sense (not ani), and was 
not used with reference to quantiiy. By Chaucer's time it was used of more 
than one (**AW« holy men," Prol, 178). In modem English it is used 
substantively with reference both to number and to quantity, as * Give me some 
pens (or some money), I have none. * 

A'ane = no one is becoming obsolete.* As an adjective none is now used 
in the shortened form no,§ as " He has no friends and no money." 

96. Such expressions as 'All of us,' * The whole of the day,' 'Both of you,* 
are of course illogical. It has been suggested O that they have arisen from a 
confusion between * All we ' and ' Some of us,' &c. 

97. III. Demonstrative Ac^ectives, or Adjectives of fieIation» 
point out that which we are speaking of by indicating some relation 
which it bears to ourselves, or to some other person or thing. This 
class includes : — 

1. The Definite Article the and the Indefinite Article aji or a. 

2. The Adjective Pronouns. (See Table of Pronouns \ 130.) 

3. The Ordinal Numerals, first, second, third, &c 

98. Adjectives are often used without having any noun expressed to 
which they may be attached. 

1. A previously expressed noun is understood^ Le. not expressed, but 
intended to be kept in mind, as " He picked out the black balls and 
left the white." 

2. The adjective refers to some substantive notion which is too vague 
to be expressed. In a singular sense this use of descriptive adjectives 
is now IT restricted to universal concrete ideas, as * The sublime,' 
' The beautiful ' ; ** and to a few phrases, as * In common ' ; ' At 
random ' ; * In future ' ; ' For better or worse,' &:c Adjectives thus 
used may be termed Adjectival Substantives, or Adjectives used as 
Substantives. Quantitative and demonstrative adjectives are often used 
thus, as * That was agreed to ' ; ^ Much ft has been accomplished.' 

* This -th appears in the Gothic baioths (compare the German beide). It is oflen confused 
with the tfva C two') with which bd is sometimes compounded in A.S. {bdtvud^ neut butn = 
' both two.* Compare both twain in Shakspeare, Love's L. L. V. 2). The root ba or bai is 
the same as the bo in the Latin ambo (Fick, V'ergl. Wort^ i 18). 

t In such cases it was declined in A S., as " hldf gendhne habbap " = * have bread enough ' 
(Luke XV. 17). The plural form yturwe occurs in Chaucer (see Sq. T. 470). The ^, i or y at 
the beginning represents the^gr oigendk (Germ, genug). 

X Dryden still wrote " None but the brave deserves the fair." 

$ So in early English one became o or oo^ and mine^ &c., became »y, &c. 

II E.g. by Dr. Abbott. 

•f In older English we find such phrases as '* every rewfiil** = every sorrovrful person 
(Chaucer). " The poor is hated " (Ptw. xiv. 20) ; "Thy dearest for " ( Yottng). 

•• Do not call these abstract. The abstract names are * sublimity,' * beauty.* * The 
sublime ' is that in which the quality of sitblitnity is found. It is therefore a concrete idea. 

ft But much, when so used, must still be qualified by an adzferb. not by an adjectivtt as 
Very much,' ' So much.' ** This much " is a blunder. It must be * Thus much.' 
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3. Some adjectives are used completely as substantives, and form 
plurals and possessives. The adjectives which admit of this are — 

1. National names, such as German^ Italian^ Roman, We sav, *' A 
Roman's rights"; **The Germans crossed the Rhine." Names 
which end m a sibilant (Dutch^ Chimse^ &c.) have no inflexion. 

2. Names denoting the members of a sect or party; as Christian,. 
Lutheran, Stoic, Jacobite, &c. 

3. Various Latin comparatives, as senior, junior, inferior, &c., with the 
Anglo-Saxon eliier and deUer, 

4. Various adjectives denoting persons, and of French or Latin origin^ 
as native, mortal, noble, saint, criminal, ancient, modern, &c., together 
with a very few of Anglo-Saxon origin, as l>lack, lohite, and gram- 
matical terms, as nominatives, &c. 

5. Adjectives used as substantives in the plural only, xi^ vitals, intestines^ 
eatables, moveables, valttables, greens, the bines, siveets, &c. 

6. The adjective other. Some writers also use cithers and neither^ s in 
the possessive singular. 

7. Numerals used pronominally, as * For tctis sake * ; * They arrived 
by txvos and threes, 

NUMERALS. 
90. It has been pointed out that the Cardinal Numerals are 
Adjectives of Quantity, and that the Ordinal Numerals are 
Demonstrative Adjectives, or Adjectives of Relation. 

100. The Anglo-Saxon cardinal numerals* are (i) dn ; (2) twegen> 
twd ; (3) JTi, l>rco ; (4) fe6wer ; (5)fif ; (6) six ; (7) seofon ; (8) eahta ; 
(9) nigon ; (10) tyn or tin; fii) endlufon, endlcof or endlif; 
(12) twelf; (13) i)reotyne ; (14) feowertyne, &c. ; (20) twentig ; (30) 
Mtig, &c. ; (70) hundscofontig ; (80) hundeahtatig ; (90) hundnigon- 
tig ; (UK)) hundtcontig ^r hund ; (no) hundendlufontig ; (120) hund- 
twclftig. 

101. The syllable -tig" (-ty) is really a substantive, meaning * a lot of ten ^ 
(Gothic ti^its, having the same root as dec-em). Hence the numerals 
tiiunti^i^, ccc in Anglo-Snxon were sometimes substantives followed 
by the genitive plural. The curious * cleventy * and * txvelvcty ' should 
be noticed. 

TSndiufon or endlif means one+ten ; en (d) is a variety of the word 
one, and lif is really identical with the root of dec-cm and 5e/c-a.t 
Similarly twelf is a compound of twa and lif (two + ten). 

• On comparinjj the English numemls with those of Latin and Greek by the aid of Grimm's 
law (bearing in mmd that a guttural is very apt to be softened intoy or ?' as we see in An/^'/< 
compared with A.S. hlihan and German lachen^ or to disappear from netwcen vowels), it 
will be seen ih:»t iliey are radically the same. The German yWw/ and Gothic //«// show iliat 
an H has disappcurctf from Jivt (jif)- In ten there has been the loss of the cultural which 
we have in tieccm {hUa\ and the Gothic tat'hun. The syllable hutut is a remnant of the 
Gothic ordinal taihutid = tenth (as centum is of decentum^ a neuter ordinal of decern). 
Hundred is a compound of hund and red or nr</(' reckoning'), and means 'tenth count.' 
In Gothic the complete form for * a humlrcd' was tnihun-tnihund, i.e. * tenth ten.' Reckon- 
ing by tens bein< presupposed, //i//ff^ (i.e. tenth) wsa used by itself in A.S. for n /inndtrd 
(Skeat. M0esO'(H>thic Gtoss. and Etym, Diet.). * Dozen * is m^m dnodtrwt. 'Score ' means 
'a cut.' Reckoning by scores w.is characteristic of Keltic peoples. 

t V and /are frequently interchanged, as in ot-eo and od'Or^ iuKpu awtl laoitua* 
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The forms for one, two, and three were always declined, as vrttt those 
for four. Jive, six, seven, nine, ten, eleven, and twelve when used 
without a substantive following. The compounds of '4ig were some- 
times substantives, sometimes adjectives. 7\oegen = (Ttmn. 

PixBt is a superlative of fore. The A.S. forma is also a superlative of 
fore, as primus in Latin is of pro. Second is the Latin secundus 
(following). The old word for second was 'other.* "We still say 
* every other day,' i,e., * every second day.' Third was in A.S.. ]>ridda, 
where da replaced iSo. ( = modem -th) after the d. The r keeps its 
place before the i in the Yorkshire term riding {— thriding, * a third 
part'). The A.S. form te(^a 'tenth/ without n, appears in tithe. 
The forms which retain the n {seventh, ninth, tenth, &c.) were 
adopted from the Northern dialect 

INFLEXION OF ADJECTIVES. 

102. Adjectives, in modem English, are not declinable words, with 
the exception of the words this and that^ plurals these and those. 

ANGLO-SAXON FORMS. 

103. Adjectives preceded by a demonstrative word were declined like 
masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns of the weak declension. 

When not preceded by a definitive word, adjectives were thus declined : 





Singular. 




Plural. 




Masc. Fem. 


Neui. 


M.andF. 


Neut. 


Nom, 


til (good) til, -u 


til 


tUe 


tilu, -e 


Gen. 


tiles tilre 


tUes 


tilra* 


tilra 


Dot. 


tihim tilre 


tilum 


tilum 


tilum 


Ace. 


tilne tile 


tU 


tile 


tilu, -e 


Abl. 


tile tilre 


tile 







FORMS OF THE TIME OF CHAUCER. 

104. By the time of Chaucer the various suffixes had been reduced to an 
inflexional e in the plural, especially in adjectives of one syllable, 
and of adjectives used substantively, at the end of adjectives preceded 
by demonstratives and possessives, and in the vocative case, as *0 
stronge God' {Kn. T. 1515). 
Norman-French adjectives sometimes have s in the plural, when placed 
after their nouns, as cosins germains, places delitables (Koch i. p. 447). 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

105, Adjectives have three forms called Degrees of Com- 
parison. These are — 1. The Positive Degree. 2. The Com- 
parative Degree. 3. The Superlative Degree. 

* Shakspeare has preserved a solitary specimen of the old genitive plural suffix ^r(A.S. 
-w) in the word alderliefest (for ttllerlie/esty d being an offgrowth of i before r), meaning 
* dearest of all ' (//. King H. VI. ^ i. 1). Compare the German alltrliebst. In Chaucer we 
find alderlevest, tUdeHirst, as well 9&youre alter b * of you all/ In olden, en is perhaps a 
relic of the ancient inflexion. 
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lOe. The Positive Degtee of an adjective is the adjective in 
Its simple form, used to point out some quality or attribute of that 
which we speak about, as ^ K black cat,' ^A.fim day.* 

107. The Comparative Degree of an adjective is that form 
of it by means of which we show that one thing,* or set of things, 
possesses a certain quality or attribute in a greater degree than 
another thing, or set of things. 

108. The Comparative Degree (Latin comparativusy from comparo, 
*I put together *j is formed from the Positive by Jidding to it the 
syllable -or t before which mute -e is dropped, and y is dealt with in 
the same way as before the plural sufifix -es h 49), as * My knife is 
sharper than yours ; ' * John*s book is pretty, but mine is prettier j ' 
* Your clothes are kner than mine.* One thing may be compared 
either with one otner, or with a group of se^feral ; and a group of 
things may be compared either with another group or with a single 
thing. Also a thing may be compared with itself under other cir- 
cumstances y as ' John is stouter than he was last year.' 

100. It must not be imagined that the comparative degree always expresses 
the existence of more of a certain quahty in an object than the positive 
degree does. If we say, ** William is a clever boy," and "John is 
cleverer than Thomas," we are not to infer that cleverer in the second 
case implies more cleverness in John than clever implies in the case of 
William. The fact may be that William is cleverer than John. 

110. Some adjectives in the compai'ative degree are now used merely to mark 
relations in space or time, ^s former^ latter ^ elder ^ ^pp^\ inner, &c. 

HI. The Superlative J Degree of an adjective is that form of 
it which shows that a certain thing, or group of things, possesses 
the attribute denoted by the adjective in a greater degree than any 
ether among several, of 7vhich it is one. It is formed by adding st 
or est § to the adjective in the positive degree ; as, greatest, 
largest Thus, of several boys in a group, we may say, * John is 
the tallest: 

118. If we say " John is icUler than all the other boys in the class," we 
express the same relation as to height between John and the rest as if 

* The word M/m/ means generally whatever we can think about, <'.#., make a distinct object 
of thought, includmg /rrx^Mf, as well as what we commonly denominate things. 

■f In Anglo-Saxon the suffix was -rr or >«r, in declension dropping tlie vowel, and 
inflected according to the weak declension. The letter r is the softened form of a sibilant. 
In Gothic the sumx is 'iMa. With this we may compare the Latin comparative suffix ^Us 
iXxy Lot. Gr, \ 341), the s of which is softened to r in declension. It is an ancient 




thing 

neuter: ether, either, neither, whether, 

X Superlative (Lat. eu^lativus^ from su^erlatns) means ' lifting up above.' The super- 
iadve degree Ufls the thmg that it is applied to above all the rest of the group. 

I la Anglo-Saxon the termination was -est or ^ost. In early English vrnters we still 6»$L 
compantivM ia -w and luperUtives in -m/, and sometimes in -tMi and •yst. 
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we say, "John is /JU taHat zxsj in the ckcs.^ Bat in the former case, 
John is considered apart frjm the other boys of the class, so that the 
tsDO objects wfaidi we have in mind axe Jakx and tke oth^r boys in the 
class. When the soperlatiYe degree is used, John is considered as om 
of the gr3up of boys compared with each other. 

When two things Ibnning one groop are compared, it is usual and 
proper to employ the comparatfve degree, as ** This line is the longer 
ofthetwou" 

113. Many adjectives, from the natore of the ideas which they 
express, cannot have comparative and superlative degrees ; as, rights 
left J wrongs square^ triangular^ together with some of the quantitative 
adjectives, and all the demonstrative adjecti^-es. Sometimes, how- 
ever, adjectives are used in a sense which fells short of their strict 
meaning, and then they admit of d^rees of comparison which would 
not otherwise be tolerable. For examfde, extrenu^ perfedy chief As 
when we say, " This specimen is more perfect than that '' ; "He died 
in the extremest misery- " ; ** The chief est among ten thousand.'' 

114. The superlative degree is sometimes msicA in an absolute sense, when the 
thing spoken of is not compared with the rest of a class, but is r^arded 
as possessing a certain quality in a very high degree, as * Hail, divinest 
Melancholy ' {Milton), Most is now usually prefixed to the positive 
to express this sense. Spenser even uses the cf»mpanitive absolutely, 
as * Help thy weaker (= too zceaJt) novice ' (f.q. Prol.), 

IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

115. In the case of some adjectives, comparison is marked by what 
are commonly termed irregular forms, which in some cases are 
derived from totally different roots. 

Positive, Comparative, Superlative. 

Good better* best 

Bad worset worst 

Little X less least 

Much§ more most 

* In Gothic we find Pos. bats^ Comp. hatiza. Sup. Batista^ all from the same root IhU — 

* good/ from which better and best are formed with vowel-change, like elder from old, and the 
A.S. lengra, lengest (' longer, longest '). The root in a positive sense is found in the phrase 

* to boot,' which answers precisely to the colloquial expression ' Having something to theffood? 
In Anglo-Saxon and early English the comparative form bet is found, the suffix -^rbeing 
thrown off as it was in Ung (loneer), e\ (more easily), mo (more), or (sooner). Thus " Bet is 
to dyen than have indigence " ^haitcer) ; ** Do-welt Do-bet and Do-best " (Langland). 

+ Worse i^xom^ A.S. weor == *bad') has the old s of the comparative suffix (§ io8, fiotdU 
The softened suffix r appears in the Scotch waur and the old English forms w^rr(P(Orm. 4898X 
tvarre or war ("The world is much war than it wont." {Spenset^. 'Worse* and * worst* 
also do duty as comp. and sup. to * evil ' and ' ill.* Chaucer {Sg. T. 224) has badder. 

t Little (A.S. lytel) is formed from the subst. lyt (J 95). Less and least come from a root 
las * feeble.' ^ From las would be formed either leessa or Uesra as a comparative, and laust 
as a sujperlative. Lesser (= smaller) may be the modem form of leesra, and so older than 
leis. which would be formed from it as bet from better. Most writers, however, treat lesser as 
a double comparative. Less sometimes means * smaller,' as in *' How to name the bigger 
light, and how the less " (Shaksp. Temp.). Least is formed directly from the root las. 

f Much is the modern form of^the AS. micel 'great,' which has the same root as iiifoK 
and magnus. More (A.S. mdra — ma^a) and most (A.S. m^st =s modest) have lost the g. 
Moe (A S. w/<f), without the comparative suffix, is found in old English when referring ta 
number More and most meant greater and greatest (we still speak of * the most part,* and 
used to say ' the more part '). The words have nothing to do etymologically with many. 
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Positive, Comparative, Superlative, 

Many [more] [most] 

Late later * or latter latest or last 

[Night <mV;.] iiigher nighest or next 

[Fore <idv,'\ former first % o^ foremost 

Old older or elder \ oldest or eldest 

[Forth rf^/v.] further II furthest 

Far farther ^ farthest ^ 

116. In Anglo-Saxon there were two superlative suffixes, -ost or -est and 
'•tma (compare the Greek loror in fx^yitrroSt and the Latin -imus in simiil-imus^ 
itUimuSt &c.). There are a few superlatives in English ending in -tnost : /linit- 
most, inmost^ foremost, utmost, or uttermost,** Most of these are derived from 
adverbs. They are not compounds of the adverb most^ but double super- 
latives, ft formed by the use of both terminations -ema and 'Ost, 

117. Adjectives of more than two syllables, and most adjectives of 
two syllables, do not allow of the formation of comparative and super- 
lative degrees by means of suffixes. But the same ideas are denoted 
by prefixing the adverbs tfwre and most to the adjective in the positive 
degree. Thus we say. Virtuous, more virtuous, most inrtuous ; 
Learned^ more Icarnedy most learned. The dissyllabic adjectives 
which do admit of suffixes of comparison are those ending in -y 
{merry y merrier, merriest; holy, holier, holiest) ; in -er (as tender, 
tetufcrer, tenderest); those in -ble (as able, abler, ablest) ; those 
accented on the last syllable, as polite y politer, politest; severe, 

* Later and Imtest refer to time ; latter and last generally to position in a scries. Last is 
a contraction of latest, 

+ There is no proper adjective form for the positive. The A.S. forms were neafu ne.trra^ 
memkst. The comparative w^-rtrrrt passed into the forms ncrpv and «i»r (*• AVrnna wcr" — 
MAMvr and nearer in Chaucer, /V. T. 1710), anil uer or uear came to be used as a positive, 
and then #»«*<tn»r and nearest were formed from it. The three decrees ought to he »t^^ty near, 
next. Shakspeare uses near as a comparative, "The near in blood, the nearer bloody' 
(Mucd. ii. 3). 

t First {A.S. /yrst) IS the superlative (with vowel-change) of ./?>*#. Another superlative 
form in A.S. wasyl>r/wrt, Chaucer speaks of "Adam our A»r///<« (= yfrj.') flidcr." Talc 0/ 
Met, From this was made the anomalous comparative Jorwer and the double superlative 
faremtcst. 

I Elder viXiA eldest answer to the A.S. jfldra and^A/fj/, formed with vowel-change as well as 
suffix from eald = ' old.' (Compare lengra and len^st from tattj^ : gj'Msyu and ^ytij^esi^ 
•younger* and 'youngest from gyottg.) ^ Elder' »s now used lo denote the /^trceacnce 
which u the consequence of being older. The old wortl eld is an abstract noun = A.S. yldn, 

II Most writen* set down/wfYArr and /wf/-***^/ as made fromy;>rM. Mr. S\f.c^\{Ety*u, Dict.\ 
on comparing the Dutch and Oerman forms, is inclined to regard further .is made imm/ore 
by lh« comparative suflix -ther (§ 108, note). It would then dc the exact etymological equi- 
valent of irp«')Tef>or (sec Grimm's law). In that cis^ /nrthest would be made on a false 
analogy, a* if from forth. 

if These are false forms, made through confusion to resemble further ami furthest. The 
forms in A.S. Ktefyrre Audfeorrest, in Chauocr ferfv and fenrst {Ptvl. ^S. 494). Far as a 
comparative is found in Shakspeare,—" Far than Deucalion off" (ll'tnt. 7. iv. 3). 

•• The r in nttemtost, iuMermost, Sec, is merely phonetic, not formative. In Anglo-Saxon 
we find Aindemestt aftemest^ umemest^ &c. 

ft It is likely enough, however, that some of these words (.is hiihermost, middlemost, 
nnd^rmost^ topmosf) were really formed under the false couocpliv)n that -most was the 
superlative adverb. We even find the contpar.iiive mote in the double comparative y/<rM<*^-- 
tnort. Tcfmost and endmost are formed by a false analogy from nouns. 
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severer^ severest; and some others, as pieasanier* pUasantest; 
narrower^ narrowest^ &c. The older writers oftoi use tnore and 
most with monosyllabic adjectives, as more strong^ more sad. 

118. Combinations like more Uamed^ most virtuous, may be called degrees 
of comparison, though not inflected, jnst as ' shall go * is called the 
future tense of the verb * go.' This analytic mode of comparison is of 
Norman-French origin. Double comparatives and superlatives are 
common in the older writers, as 'worser,' *more braver,' *the most 
unkindest cut of all ' {SJuiksp.) ; * the most straitest sect,' &c 

119, Some comparatives, as near, outer, inner, have come to denote the 
relation of an object to a certain standard or starting point 

ABTICIiE. 

120. The Articles t are not a separate part of speech ; they 
belong to the Demonstrative or Belational Adjectives (§ 97). 

There are two Articles, the Indefinite Article an or a, and tbe 
Definite Article the. 

121. The Indefinite Article an is another form of the numeral 
one (A.S. an). It indicates that we are speaking either of some one^ 
or of any one of the things for which the noun is a name, as, * I 
saw cm old man ' ; * A (/>., any) child should obey its parents.' 

122. The form an is used before words beginning with a vowel 
sound or mute h, zs an apple^ an heir. 

An drops the fi^ and becomes a before words beginning with a 
consonant, the aspirate //, or the letter u when the sound of y is put 
before the u in pronunciation, as A man, a horse, a yellow ball, a use- 
ful book. But an is kept before the aspirate when the accent is not 
upon the first syllable of the word, as * an historical event.* 

123. In some expressions what is now commonly r^arded as the indefinite 
article a was originally a weakened form of the preposition on (=in).§ 

* Euphony is the guide in this matter. The suffixes er and est were more freely em^oyed 
by the earlier writers. Thus, e.g. , we find KfUwpefidlcst in Shakspeare, hmtntrablest in Eacon, 
inrtuousest in Fuller, &c In poetical diction comparatives and supo-latives in er and est are 
allowed which are not usual in ordinary prose, such as dimmest, perfectest., pn^erest. 

+ Latin arOculus (Oeek optfpov), * a joint.' The term was first used by Aristotle to denote 
the pnxxMins generally, as being the * joints ' or * sockets ' by wbkii the real Umbs of langnay , 
the Noun and the Verb, were jointed tc^ether. The Stoics distinguished the Defiidte 
Articles (^^ the Personal Pronouns) from the Indefinite Articles fLe. the other pronouns, 
indpding what we call the Definite Artide). The grammarians d Alexandria separated the 
Article from the Pronoim. (See more in Lersch and Peile.) 

X In old English the form aar ors found for an {zsae in Scotdi for aMe\ even when used 
as a numeral. We still say ' They are both of a size,' i.e., of one sire. 

An was sometimes employed ill Anglo-Saxon as the Ind^nite Article. Thus, ^^.» *' Job 
ascra^ t>one W37rms of his lice mid aniun crocscearde" (* Job scraped the corruption off hi* 
body with a potsherd.' Ae//. Horn.). Its regular use in this manner was not established till 
after the Norman Conquest. From its origin and meaning tutorti occu{ues a kind of border 
land between the Qxiantitative and the Demonstrative Adjectives. 

I It is going too £ar, however, to assert that the Indefinite Artide was never used with a 
distributive force. In * A shilling a pound,' a — on or in would be without meaning. It is 
here undoubtedly the article or numeral a, as it is also in " in gear dn man," ' [they ruled] a 
year a (= eack) man * {A If. Transl. of Ores, ii. 2, 3). 
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Thus 'Twice a week* was *tuwa onwucan* (Z«^^ xviii. 12. See 
Kochf ii. p. 85 ; Morris, Hist, Outl.) 

124. The Definite Article the is used to designate among all 
the things denoted by a noun that one, or those, that we are 
speaking of. . 

126. The definite article the is a weakened form of the neuter of 
the old demonstrative sty se6, tkaty which in Anglo-Saxon, besides 
its ordinary force, had the weaker force of the article.* 

126. (A) The is used to mark out in a class the particular thing or things 
that we arc speaking of. It does this (i) by directing attention 
to some previous mention of the thing, as ** He was armed with a 
rapier and a dagger ; t/ie rapier he held in his right hand, and M^ 
dagger in his left ; (2) by pointing to a'proper (or individual) name 
by which a common or general name is particularized, as " TA< 
Emperor Augustus " ; (3) by directing attention to some attributive 
adjunct by which the individual is distinguished. Thus when we say 
* tAf black horse,* tAe points attention to the adjective d/acJ(^. When 
we say * the Queen of England, ' t/i^ points to the adjunct * of 
England ; * (4) TA^ also indicates that particular thing with which we 
have some oDvious connection or concern, or which has some obvious 
claim to precedence in our thoughts, as when we say tAe sim, the 
moon,, the Queen, the City^ the street, the Church, &c. The definite 
article does for objects in the sphere of conception what the demon- 
strative that does for visible objects within our view. 

(B) The word the is used to show that one individual is taken as the 
representative of its class, as when we talk of the lion, the eagle, or to 
show that we are speaking of the whole of the class to which the name 
belongs, as when we speak of the stars, the English, the gooil, the Alps^ 
or before an abstract noun used in the concrete sense, to show that 
the noun is taken in its whole significance, as *the nobility,* *the 
aristocracy.* 

There is a corresponding use of the when it occurs before an adjective, 
when the two together form a universal concrete name, as * the 
sublime,* *the ridiculous.* 

Respecting the woixl the (the old instrumental case of that) in such 
phrases as ^^ the sooner the better " { — *'by ho7u much the sooner, by so 
much the better *), see under the head of Pronominal Adverbs. 

• The neuter that was early employed in the Northern dialect as a ilemonstrative for all 
genders, and was ere long supplanted (when used as an article) by the uninlkcted form the. 
L.ater this form was adopted m the Southern di.ilect, which retained the inflected demonstra- 
tive or article longer tnan the Northern. In 'Cursor Mundi' and Hampole we find the. 
ihist and that used just as in modem English, while the contemporary Southern dialect had 
twelve inflected forms of this, and fifteen of the or that, (Murray, Dial, of S. Counties of 
Scotleutd^ p. i8x.) 

In early writers of the Northern dialect are found the curious forms the tone and the tot her. 
These were no doubt nothing more than that one and that other divided wrongly. Similarly 
anotheryfds divided a-ttother^ and nother became an independent word (Murray, /. c. p. 176). 
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PRONOUN. 

127. A Pronoun* (Latin /;77, *for/ nomen^ 'name') is a word 
used instead of a noun, as when the speaker, instead of naming 
himself, or the person to or of whom he is speaking, says, * I am 
rich * ; * You said so ' ; * He that is down need fear no fall/ 
Demonstrative Pronouns enable us to avoid the repetition of a 
noun that has already been used, as * John has come home, he is 
very tired,* instead of * John is very tired.' 

128. The real function of Pronouns would, however, be better 
expressed by the following 

Definition. — Pronouns are words which designate persons or 

things by their relation to other persons or things. (See § 26.) 

Thus I, Thou, "We, designate certain persons by means of their 
mutual relation, as speakings or spokefi to. This and that designate 
something by its relation of nearness to, or distance from me. Either 
designates a thing by its alternative relation to some other thing. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PRONOUNS. 

129. Pronouns are divided into two classes. Substantive Pro- 
nouns and Adjective Pronouns. 

130. TABLE OP THE PRONOUNS. 



I. Personal 



Substantive. 
I, thou, we, 
you or ye 
II. Demonstrative he, she, it, they 
III. Relative 
rv. Interrogative 
and Relative 
V. Indefinite 

VI. Distributive 



I 



that 
J who, what 
one, aught, naught 



Vli. Possessive 



Adjective. 



this, that ; these, those 

which, what, whether 

any, other, some 
f each, every, either, 
I neither 
mine and my, thine 
and thy, his, her 
and hers, its, our 
and ours, your and 
yours, their a7td 
theirs 



♦ The term Pronoun is based upon the wider signification of the term Noun as including 
both the Noun Substantive and the Noun Adjective (see § 25). The etymological definition 
of it is, however, imperfect and misleading. The words /, tkou, we, you, do a great deal 
more than replace nouns (see the definitions of the Personal Pronouns). Avoidance of repetition 
is only one of the purposes served even by demonstrative pronouns, and is never a /unction 
of the Personal Profiouns. 

Words like horse, red, &c., are limited in their application ; but there is nothing that may 
not, in its relation to something else, be spoken of by means of a Pronoun. The name of this 
Part of Speech in Sanskrit signified 'Name for everything.' 
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Substantive. Adjective, 

Vm. RoflecUve. { tysdff oSlU" "SfrS'lle^^^^^^ 
The Nominative Case / is always written with a Capital letter. 
I.— PERSONAL PB0N0UN8. 

131. The Personal Pronoun of the First Person is the 
pronoun which is used when a person speaks of himself singly, or 
of himself in conjunction with one or more others, without using 
any names. It is made up of the following forms : — 

Singular. PUtvaL 

Nominative Case I We 

[Possessive Case'\ [Mine or My] [Our] 

Objective Case Me Us 

132. The Personal Pronoun of the Second Person is the 
pronoun which is used when we speak of the person or persons 
spoken to. It is declinable, and has the following forms : — 

Singtthr. Plural. 

Nominative Case .., Thou Ye ^r You 

[Possessive Case'\ ... [Thine <:?r Thy] [Your] 

Objective Case Thee You or Ye 

133. Ye was once exclusively nominative, and you objective {ye from A. S. M 

yatiixom e&io)^ but even the best writers sometimes used >'^ as tne 
objective,* and now you is indifferently nominative and objective. 

134. In Anglo-Saxon only the singular forms of this pronoun were used in 

addressing a single person. In ordinary usage the singular is now 
restricted to solemn addresses, as in prayer to the Deity and in poetry. 
In Shakspeare's time the singular was also used as the pronoun of 
affection towards children t or friends, of good-natured superiority to 
servants, and of contempt or anger to strangers. $ (Abbott, SA, Gr. 
p. 153.) At a very early period the plural came to be used in speaking 
to a single person. It was at first employed as a mark of special respect 
(as when a subject speaks to a king, or a son to his father), as though 
the person addressed were as good as two or more ordinary people. § 
You and your are now the ordinary pronouns of address, whether we 
are speaking to one person, or to more than one. 

135. The Personal Pronouns have, properly speaking, no Possessive 
Case, that is to say, no Possessive Case with the force of a substantive. 
In Anglo-Saxon, when the genitives of these pronouns were used in 

• As ' His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both ' {Milton). ' The more shame for 
/r, holy men I thought ye ' {JShaksJ^eare). In the English Bible ye is nominative and yon 
objective. In Spenser yoUy as a nominative, is emphatic, ye is unemphatic. 

•♦• In Shakspeare fathers address their sons with tkcu^ sons their fathers with^<»M i^Ahboit), 

X 'If thou thoust him some thrice, it shall not be amiss' {Ttvtlfth N. iii. •.•)■ 'Prithee 
don't thee and thou me : I believe I am as good a man as vourself ' 0fiit€r 0/ Mon^tld^. ^ 

I The use of the firet person plural by royal personages has a sito^ax Qt\tC<ti« 
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the possessive sense, they were r^arded as adjectives and inflected 
accordingly.* As the possessive sense is the only one in which we have 
retained these forms, they should now be regarded as adjectives. My 
and thy are short forms of mine and thine, 

185a. We is not, in the ordinary sense, the plural of I ; it does not imply a 
simple repetition of myself. Indeed, the notion involved in / does not 
admit of plurality. + 

186. The pronouns of the first and second persons do not mark 
distinctions of gender, because when a person speaks of himself or to 
another person, the sex, being evident, does not need to be marked, 
and the plural forms may include persons of different sexes. 



137. 



ANGLO-SAXON FORMS. 



First Person.: 


t 




Second Person. 


Sing. 
Nom. ic 
Gen, min 
Dat, mi 
Ace, mi (mec) 


Dual. 
wit 
uncer 
unc 
unc (uncit) 


Plural, 
we 

lire (user) 
us 
us (usic) 


Sin^, 
Nom. ])\i 
Gen, pin 
Dat, pi 
Ace. pi (])ec) 


Dual, 

git 

incer 

inc 

inc (incit) 


Plural, 
ge 

eower 
eow 

e6w(e6wic) 


FORMS OF THE TIME OF CHAUCER. 


First Person. Second Person. 


Singula-i 
Nom, Ich, Ik, I 
Gen, min (m3m) 
Obj, me . 


r, 

mi (my) 


o 
u 


Plural, 

re 

ur, oure 

s 


Singular, 
thou, thow 
thin (thyn), thi (thy) 
the, thee 




Plural. 
ye 

your, yourc 
yow 



Ik (with the hard guttural) belonged to the Northern dialect, Ich 
(with the soft ch) to the Southern dialect. In early English it was 
sometimes blended with the verb following § as ichabbe — * I have ' ; 
n:^j7/=*Iwill.' 

BEMOKSTBATIVE PBOKOUKS. 
A.-THE PERSONAL PRONOUN OF THE THIRD PERSON. 

138. What is commonly called the Personal Pronoun of the 

• In Anglo-Saxon these genitives, when used as substantives, were governed by verbs, &c-, 
or used in the partitive sense, as ' eemun l)u min ' {^renumber thou me) = memineris mei. 
This substantive use of min and \>{n did not last beyond the Anglo-Saxon stage of our 
language. The substantive use oiour{iire) and your {gd7ver)]asted till a later period. Thxis 
in Chaucer (Prol. 823) we find "oure aJler cok" = 'the cock of us all ' ; in Piers Plowman 
*' Youre aller hele " = * the salvation of you all ' (alier, alder, or alther is the same as the 
A.S. genitive ealra). So later still ' For both oiu- sakes.' The abbreviated forms mysxid 
thy were not employed till the substantive use of tnin and piu had disappeared. 

t In Sanskrit the forms equivalent to we and ye signifiea ' I and he,' or * I and these,' and 
' Thou and he,' or * Thou and these ' UCochA. p. 463). 

X The forms of the Ptonoun of the First Person come from two different sterns.^ Ik is con- 
nected with the Latin ego. the Greek '«7wv and the Sanskrit aham. The remaining forms 
belong to a stem ma, of wnich the nt gets weakened to a tc; in the plural {Koch, i. p. 463). 
Us has lost an n, which is found in Gothic and the modem German itns. (Compare goose, 
tooth, &c.). 

\ So in King Lear (iv. 6, 2xx), in an imitation of the west country dialect, we find chiU = 
'Iwin/^A«rf=*Iwould.* 
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Third Person is the Pronoun which is used for speaking of persons 
or things different both from the speaker and from the person 
spoken to. It is more correct to call it the Demonstrative 
Pronoun* of the Third Person. It is inflected for number, 
case, and gender. 

Sittgiilar. 
Masculine. Feminine, Neuter. 

Nominative Case He She It 

Possessive Case His Her It's 

Objective Case Himt Her It 

Plural 

Nominative Case They "j 

Possessive Case Their > For all genders. 

Objective Case Them J 

139. The plural forms must be ambiguous as to gender, because they may 
be used when speaking of persons of different sexes, or of persons and 
things together. 

140. She {sche or scho) comes from the feminine demonstrative seo. % The 
proper feminine of he is heo^ of which a later form hoo is still heard in Lanca- 
shire, &c. Heo kept its ground in the Midland and Southern dialects long 
after scho or she had been adopted in the Northern. 

// was in A.S. hit. The / is a neuter suffix, like d in i-^, quo-d^ &c. The 
regular genitive or possessive case of //// was his^ as ** If the salt have lost his 
savour," &c. The possessive case its is of comparatively modern origin. § It 
is found in Shakspeare, but even there his is more common. There is only 
one example || of it in the English Bible {Lev. xxv. 5). Him continued to 
be used as an objective of it down to a late period. H 

141. All the modern plural forms of this pronoun, together with the 
nominative of the feminine singular, are borrowed from the demonstrative 
se, seOy \(et. The genitive plural her^ hir or ///Vr, and the objective plural hem 
were in use (as in Chaucer) for some time after thai or they had been 
adopted for the nominative in standard English, and after they had them- 
selves disappeared from the Northern dialect.** 

142. The genitive cases of this pronoun were not declined as adjectives in 
Anglo-Saxon. +t Their retained a substantive force after the other 

• It is obvious that the signification of a Personal Pronoun ought to be complete in itself. 
But in **//r to-day that sheds his blood with me " : " They in France of the best rank," &c., 
he and they only f><nnt to the description thatfolloros. 

\ Him and them were once dative cases. (See § 80, note^ 

X The characteristic j appears in the Gothic «, the old Saxon sin and the German sie. 

\ The form its is not only a l.ite, but a false form ; the neuter suffix / should have been 
dropped in the possessive, as in \irs from ^a-t. 

II And even there it is a misprint, the onginal version having «/. an uninflected possessive 
not uncommon in early Enelisn, as "Go to it grandam, child, ana it grandam will jfive it a 
plum " (Shaksp. A'. /, ii. 1). See note on § 76. 

H Thus in Lily's grammar we read " The Subjunctive Mood hath commonly some con- 
junction joined with him" 

*• The colloquial abbreviation a for the third personal pronoun occurs in old writers. 
• A brushes his hat o' mornings. . . A rubs himself with civet " {Much Ado^ iii. 2). It is 
still a provincial idiom. It is even used as a plural (AVrA, i. 469). 

+t Traces of inflexion, however, appear later, as in the Ormulum (AToc/i, \. v* ^Ti^"'^^• V' -"iV 
MUtstuTf i. p. 3x6}. 
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poss€ssives had become pronominal adjeGtires. Traces of their sab- 
stantiye force still exist in their use as antecedents to relatives ; as, 
** whose hatred is coyered by deceit, his wickedness shall be showed 
before the whole congregation." " T^eir sorrows shall be multiplied 
that hasten after another God." They may now, however, be rlassfd 
with the other possessives. 



143. ANGLO-SAXON FORMS 

Singular. 





Masc. 


Fern. 


NetU, 


Norn, 


he 


heo 


hit 


Geii, 


his 


hire 


his 


Dat. 


him 


hire 


him 


Ace, 


hine 


hi(hig) 


hit 



PluraL 

hi(hig) 
hira (heora) 
him (heom) 

hi(hig) 



FORMS OF THE TIME OF CHAUCER. 



Singular. 

Masc. Fern. Nettt. 

Nom. he she, sche hit, it 

Gen. his hire, hir his 

Obj. him hire, hir, here hit, it 



Plural. 
Of all Genders. 
thei, they 
here (her, hire) 
hem 



B.-POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

144. Besides the simple possessives her^ our^ your, their, we use 
the secondary or double possessive forms, hers, ours, yours, theirs* 
These are only used when the noun to which they relate is not 
expressed, as, " My pen is a bad one, give me yours.^ In modem 
English prose mine and thine follow the same nile. In poetry mine 
and thine are often used for my and thy before a vowel or mute h. 

In the phrases of mine, of yours (as * a book of mine *) some grammariansl" 
consider that we have a repetition of the idea of possession. 

C.-THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS THIS AND THAT. 

145. The word this (//. these) and that (//. those) may be 
used both as adjectives and as substantives. They refer to persons 
now only when used adjectively. 

146. This and That may be used as real demonstratives (to 

* Compare the double superlatives (§ ii8). It is now usual to omit the apostrophe in these 
words, but as the older forms were oures^ youres, &c., there is no valid reason for not putting 
it. Another class of double possessives, oum, yourn, &c , though as good as the others, are 
not recognized in polite English. 

t The general explanation is that " a book of mim " means " a book qfmy books *' (Latham, 
En£^. Lattg..-^. 443). If this were necessarily the case, such an expression as ''this sweet 
wee wife of mine," in Bums's song, would suggest unpleasant ideas of bigamy. Koch 
^li. p. 236) suggests the explanation that of b partitive, and mine^ &c., universal in sense, so 
that of mine means ' of all that belongs to me. Perhaps the true explanation is that the of 
does little more than mark identity, as in the expressions,* The city <y Rome,' ' A brute 0/ a 
fellow.' In 'a book of yours/ we have a triple expression of the possessive idea, ia of, r, 
and s. 
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point to things themselves). In this case This points to what is 
• near me,' That points to what is * at a distance from me,' as * This 
book/ * That chair.' 

This and That may also be used as logical demonstratives 
(to refer to some description or name), as *The general was in 
command of a large force. This force consisted of infantry and 
artillery.* They often refer to whole sentences or to the general idea 
conveyed by a preceding phrase, as, " I know that he is innocent, and 
this is my chief consolation " ; " Lend me a shilling, thaVs a good 
fellow." Here that = *a person who will lend a shilling.* 

When two things which have been already mentioned are referred 
to, this refers to what has been mentioned last, that refers to what was 
mentioned before it ; as " Virtue and vice offer themselves for your 
choice : this leads to misery, that to happiness." 

147. The adverbs there and here^ combined with another adverb, 
form compounds which are often substituted for that and this preceded 
by prepositions ; thus therein = in that; hereby = by this, 

148. ANGLO-SAXON FORMS. 





Singul 


'ar. 




Plural. 




Masc, 


Fern, 


Kent, 


M. F, 6- a: 


I. Nom. 


|>es 


J>e6s 


))is 


}>as 


Gen, 


|)ises 


J>isse, I)issere 


|)ises 


bissa, bissera 


Dot, 


^isum 


Msse, |)issere 


jjisum 


J>isum 


Ace, 


))isne 


))ds 


bis 


bas 


Instr, 


]>ys 




]>ys 






Singul 


ar. 




Plural, 




Masc. 


Fern. 


Neitt, 


M. F. ^ N, 


2. Nom, 


se (be) 


se6 (|)e6) 


)>ait 


H 


Gen, 


l)oes 


])j€re 


bees 


J>ara (biera) 


Dat, 


])am Odeni) 


])86re 


bam (bcem) 


bdm (J)2em) 


Ace, 


])one (J)3ene 


H 


)>»t 


>d 


Instr, 


]>y, >e 




>5^>e 






149. It will be seen from the above table that this and that are neuter 
forms, which have come to be used for all genders.* This simplification was 
first introduced in the Northern dialect. 

When ]>a came to be used as the plural of he^ she^ it^ two forms of it were 
adopted, thai^ thei, or they for the Personal Pronoun, iho or tha for the 
demonstrative adjective. Thei and tho are thus used in Chaucer, &c. 
Apparently from confusion with the plural of thisy the Northern and Midland 
dialects adopted a form ihas or those for the plural of Ma/, as well as tha or 
thOy and then this received a new plural thir (a Scandinavian form), thisc^ or 
ihese. Ultimately ihas [those) was discarded from the Northern dialect, and 
iha or tho from the Midland dialect ; but the latter retained thas {those) ^ which 
passed into modern English. In vulgar and provincial English they and 
Iheni are still used as plural forms of that. 

The instrumental case J>y appears in the form the in ** the sooner the 
iHitter," &c. 

• A« substantives t/tis and tfmt were formerly nsed with reference to either v\v\vcvVi«t»^i& 
*• bi* «»ndon |>d ddmas " {tkis are the decrees) ; •* pat were \irul aaOi^^^^* ^Ro6. GLS» 
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D.-THE DEMONSTRATIVES SO, SUCH, AND YON. 

150. So (A.S. swa) still exists as a pronoun * (not adverb) ; as in " t 
drank a pint or so (i.e. or about that quantity) of beer " ; "I told you 
j^ ( = that) " ; " Is that man your friend ? He is so.^^ 

Sueh (A.S. swilc or swylc) is a compound of swy or swi, the instru- 
mental case of swa {so) and lie {like). It appears in early English in 
a great variety of forms, swulc, swuleh, sulchy ^wuch, switch, swich. 
The form in Chaucer is swich. The form sich (answering to which) is 
considered vulgar.t 

Swh is commonly the equivalent of the Latin talis (* of that sort*) ; but 
it sometimes drops its reference to quality, and is a mere demonstrative, J 
as in "If you repay me not on such a day, in such a place, such sum or 
sums," &c. {M. of V.\ 

Yon, from the A.S. geond (= be-yond) is now a demonstrative 
adjective. It has the same root as the German y^«-^r. 

EELATIVE PRONOTINS. 

151. A Belative § Pronoun is a word which refers to some 
noun or pronoun already used to denote the person or thing 
spoken about, and called the antecedent of the relative, and which 
joins the clause in which it stands to that which precedes it Thus, 
in the sentence, * He is reading about the battle that was fought 
at Hastings/ that refers to the noun battle, which is called the 
antecedent to the relative that, and joins the clause * that was 
fought at Hastings ' to the word ' battle ' in the preceding 
clause. In ' This is the man whose house we saw,' whose refers 
to man, and man is the antecedent to wliose, 

• We are so accustomed to so sls smadverbt that we are apt to think that it must always have 
been one. But as an adverb, it was in origin only a modification of a pronoun. There is no 
adverbial force in swa or so in swa-hwa-swa or whoso. In the Ormulum -we find "wkasumfn 
(= whoso), made with the pronoun sum {some). In Piers Plowman (1721) occurs the phrase 
*' by so (= jprovided that) ye hadde my silver." Here so must of course be a demonstrative 
Pronotin. In old-fashioned German so was used as a relative pronoun. 

t Modern standard English has preserved only one of three demonstrative pronouns com- 
pounded of lie (= /£^), namely such. The other two were ylc or ilk (still used in Scotch), 
made with / or y, the instrumental form of the root hi or i (in he^ it), and IhilJk or M^^/r, 
compounded of py and lie. Thuck or tJieek (= thai) is still in use in Wiltshire, &c. Thilkc 
is used by Chaucer {Prol. 182). 

X In A.S. swyle was a relative (= qualis) as well as a demonstrative (=. talis), as " Swylce 
gedrdfednessa jn^ilr^ ne gewurdon,* = 'Such tribulations sueh {=■ which or a5)yrvt^ not' 
\Mark xiii. 19). 

§ Relative is a bad name, because it is insufficient. He, the, it, that also nelate to an 
antecedent substantive, and therefore have an equally good right to be called Relative 
Pronouns. Is, ipse, &c., were in fact called relative pronouns by the ancient grammarians 
(Priscian xii. 1 ; xvii. 9). The essential characteristic of the so-called Relative Pronouns is» 
that they are connective pronouns, and have the power of jp'ammatical subordination. The 
best name for them would be Subjuftctive Pronouns. This would, in fact, only be a revival 
of the Articulus Subjunctivus of the Latin grammarians {^Priscian, I. c). 
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162. The Relative Pronouns in English are the following :— 

(l.)THE RELATIVE PRONOUN THAT. 

That is the oldest of our relative pronouns.* It is the neuter of 
the Anglo-Saxon demonstrative se^ seOj thcety used now for all genders. 
All relative pronouns were once demonstrative or interrogative. In 
old English the relative or connective force was given to the demon- 
strative pronoun t by doubling the demonstrative word, an indeclinable 
particle |>e {the), which was, in fact, only a weakened form of the 
ordinary demonstrative, being placed after se, seo, thcet Sometimes 
the demonstrative dropped out, and the indeclinable the appeared as a 
relative ; sometimes tJie was dispensed with, and the simple demon- 
strative itself was used as a relative. That is always a substantive ; 
it may relate either to persons or to things. It is now uninflected,t and 
never has a preposition placed before it. If it is governed by a 
preposition, the preposition is put at the end of the sentence.§ 

TJiat cannot now be used in all cases where who can be used. Who 
sometimes has a merely continuative force, being equivalent to afid 
he (see Syntax^ cuijective clauses), but a clause beginning with that 

* Addison is quite wrong when in his " Humble Petition of wAo and which " he makes 
the petitioners say : ** We are descended of ancient families, and kept up our dignity and 
honour many years, till the Jack Sprat that supplanted us." " That came into use durine 
the twelfth century to supply the place of the indeclinable relative the, and in the fourteenth 
century it is the ordinary relative. In the sixteenth century which often supplies its place ; 
in the seventeenth century 7vIto replaces it. About Addison's time that had acain come into 
fashion, and had almost driven which and 7vho out of use '* {Morris), Steele ridicules the too 
common use of that in the sentence : ** My lords, with humble submission, that that I say 
is this ; that that that that gentleman has advanced is not that that he should have proved 
to your lordships " (S^ct. 80). (Ben Jonson's statement that which was the only relative is 
incomprehensible in view of the usage of his time.) 

t Tne connective or subordinative force of that is not inherent in the pronoun itself, but is 
infused into it by the intelligence of the hearer. Originally the principal clause and the 
relative clause were co-ordinate, as *' Se haef^B bryd, se is brydguma " = 'He ha^ the bride, 
he is the brideg^room.' ^ The preponderating importance of the defining clause was marked by 
strengthening or doubline the demonstrative^ the uninfected form ]}tf being appended to the 
inflected form : — " Se J)* oryd hsfft, se is brydguma '* = * //c that has the bride,' &c. 

The indeclinable Ve could even give a connective or relative force to the Personal Pronouns,, 
as ** Fasder lire |>u Pe eart on heofenum," * Our Father which («= th/>u that) art in heaven ' ; 
'* Ic eom Gabriel, ic pe stande beforan Code " (' I am Gabriel, who stand before God '). 
Compare derichy dtrdu^ &c., in German. 

X "The want of inflexion was formerly supplied by putting the requisite form of the demon^ 
strative pronoun of the third person where it would indicate the construction of the relative. 
Thus in Chaucer, ' A knight ther was . . . That from the time that he first began To r^en- 
out, Atf lovedtt chyvalrye {Prol. 4O, where that — he = who. 'A litel clergeon . . . That 
day by day to scole was Am wone {Prior. T*., where tliat — his = whose). It answers to a 
well-Wnown vulgar use of which :— * Let her taike a jolly p'liceman, Which perhaps his name 
is X.' {Thackenvji). This idiom is still common in Lowland Scotch, as : — "Ihe man at 
(= that) his weyfe's deid," 'The man whose wife is dead' (Murray, /. c. p. 196). This con- 
struction was common in Anglo-Saxon with the uninflected pe, as Eadig ys se peow ^e hys 
hiaford hyne gemet " = ' Blessed is the servant whom (= that him) his lord finds,' &c. At 
is the common relative in Lowland Scotch. It is also found in Hampole {e^^. 171). At is the 
Scandinavian form of that. 

I In such cases we should perhaps regard the preposition as an adverb forming a compound 
with the verb. Formerly the preposition (or adverM was placed be/ore the verb, as though 
we should sav " the land which they in-lived " ; "the settlement which they from were 
driven" {Kock, ii. p. 260). This idiom was first adopted for the uninflected the and thcU^ and 
afterwards extendeid to the other relatives. 
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limits the noun to which it refers, and is therefore improper when that 
noun does not admit of further limitation. Hence we cannot say 
* Thomas thai died yesterday/ or *My father that is in America.* 
That was formerly used like what, with its antecedent understood,* 
as ** That thou doest, do quickly" (John xiii. 27). 

(2.)-THE INTERROGATIVE AND RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

WHO, WHAT, WHICH, WHETHER. 

153. The pronoun -who, neuter -v^hat (A.S. h'wa^\ neuter hwcet) 
was in Anglo-Saxon an Interrogative Pronoun. 

Modem Fomis. Angrlo-Saxon Forms. 

Masc. Fern, Neut, 



Norn, WhoJ 


Nom, 


hwa 


hwoet 


Pass. Whose 


Gm, 


hwaes 


hwaes 


Obj. Whom 


Dat, 


hwam (hwsem) 


hwam (hwa^m) 




Ace, 


hwone (hw£ene) 


hwaet 




Inst. 




hwi (hw^) 



154. What has the neuter suffix /. It is the neuter of who. It is 
now indeclinable, and is used not only as a substantive, but also as an 
adjective.§ When used as a substantive it is neuter. 

155. Which (A.S. hwylc or hwilc), is a compound of hwl or hwy 
(the old instrumental case oihwd)^ and He {like). In Scotch it is still 
qtihilk. It was equivalent to the \.2X\Xi qiialis^ * of what sort?' || It 
is properly an adjective, as " Which dress do you prefer ? *' but is 
also used substantively, as " Here are port and sherry, which will you 
take "^ " Whieh asks for one out of a definite number ;1I who and what 
ask indefinitely. 

• In such sentences, however, we might rej^ard that as the antecedent of a suppressed 
relative (see Adjective Clauses in the Syntax). This is actually the construction of 
"Gebyrgde )>aes on ]>xm bedme gewedx," 'Tasted of that [which] grew on the tree' 
(Caedmon, Gen. 483). But it is the antecedent which is omitted in " t$onne abirst ut Saes Se 
hd swygian sceolde," * then bursts out [thatj about which he should be silent ' (Alf. Trans, of 
Cura Past). 

t Hwa has the same root as the Latin guis and qui. H was guttural in A.S. We still 
pronounce the h before the w in what^ &c. 

X Note that these are all singular forms. So in Latin se., sui, sibi are singulary^rwf, even 
when they relate to more than one. 

§ Like the neuters this and that it was used predicatively in Anglo-Saxon as a substantive 
without regard to gender and number, as *' Hwaet syndon ge ?" {what are ye T). It was often 
followed by the genitive case, as '* hwaet godes?" {^hat of good f): "hwaet weorces?" 
(what of work f). When the genitive suffix came to be dropped, except when it denoted 
possession, these combinations gave rise to an apparently adjectival use of what^ which was 
subsequently admitted before masculine and feminine as well as before neuter nouns. What 
is used adjectively with an intensive force in exclamations, as "What a fool he was!"; 
"What knaves they are." In old English which was similarly used, as *' O, which a pitous 
thing it was " (Chaucer, CI. T. xo86). 

Whai is sometimes used as an adverb, as " What (i.e. for what purpose) need we any 
furtherwitness ? " " Lord, what these weathers are cold " {IVakefeld Myst.). 

I He wiste hwaet and hwylc J>ys wlf waere," ' He would have known what, and of what 
99ri ms woman was.' This sense has now vanished. 

T This restriction is, however, purely arbitrary. 
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166. Whether (A.S. hwce^cr) is derived from who {hwa) by means 
of the suffix ther* and means * which of the two ? ' 

WHO, WHAT, and WHICH as BELATIVES. 

157. From being simply Interrogatives^ the above Pronouns (like 
quis and rli) acquired the force of indefinite Pronouns,! meaning some 
{or any) one or things especially after // (^gif)- We still have this 
sense in the phrase " As «/^^ should say," (/,«•. * as should some one 
say,* or * as [if] some one should say'), and in the compounds some- 
whaty &c. They were then converted into Indefinite Relatives by the 
addition of the pronouns so^ some, or that X (which had already acquired 
a connective or subordinative sense), the compounds of so being often 
strengthened by the addition of ever. 

Whoso and Whoever are not now declined, but soever may be added to 
all the three cases of who. 

158. Lastly who^ which, and what were used as relatives without so 
or that appended.§ 

Who refers only to persons. Its antecedent is sometimes omitted, as 
"Who steals my pm*se, steals trash." 

What was originally the neuter of who, and, as a substantive, refers 
only to an antecedent that is neuter and singular. It is also used 
adjectively, as " I gave him what help I could ; " " What time I am 
afraid, I will trust in Thee," The possessive case of it {whose = hwces or 
'whas), is still in use, thoujjh rarely employed except in poetry : as 
*• The question whose solution I require " [Dryden) ; " I could a tale 
unfold, whose lightest word," &c. \Shakspeare) ; " The roof, whose 
thickness was not vengeance proof" [Byron), ]Vhom is no longer 
used as a neuter objective, || 

WTien 7vhai is usetl as a relative in modem English, the antecedent is 



• UUr (once quuU'r or atter^ from quis) is precisely analogous to w/tct/wr^ as is wore^xtc 
firom the cognate root vu. 

♦ lliat is to say, in order to indicate a person or thing as yet unknown or undetermined, a 
word was employed that asked tvho or what it was. This use of the interrogative was quite 
common in Anglo-Saxon, as **eif hwa etiw aenig |>ing tO cwytS " {Matt. xxi. 3). * If a'/y 
OM^ say anything to you' ; "Git efiwAw^'/c stgtS {Afark xiii. at), ' If any m.in s.iy to you.' 
In *IU tell you what,' ^what' = spmethw^. The derived adverbs tMitw, ruhefr, hoiv, 
&c., had in like manner an indefinite sense. We still say somriv/tere, some^unv, &c. 

t Chaucer still uses that or as for a mark of re.atixnty or subordi nation after loho and its 
derivatives, as " Whom that I serve " (Aw. T. 373) : * Catoun which that was so wis a man ' 
iN. P. T. lao). Similarly 'w/mt that the poor have cried, Casar hath wept ' (^Vm*jri». ) ; 
' «<A(r« <u sacred light began to dawn ' (iV/'/^>/«). Whereas si\\\ keeps its ground. In A.S. 
rum was placed before as well as after the Attw, s7tHt-hwa-s7t>a. In the Ormulum we find 
wkasmtum and wkatsnmtH for n>h(>so and whatso. This formation is still prcscrN-ed in the 
(now vulgar) words whatsomever, h&wsamrver, &c., sometimes turned into whatsomed- 
rtvr; &c. 

§ lyjkat (hwtrt) was sometimes a relative in A.S., as *' hjct hw.net David dyde " = * that what 
David did ' (/.m^ vi. 3). The genitive and dative of wAo were used as relatives earlier than 
the nominative, li'ha (ivhe) as a relative in the nominative is hrst found in the OrmuUmi 
{t. 9445). See March, ^..S*. Gram, p- 179. 

B In Wydifftt we find " The fyge tree whom thou cursedist " {A/ark xv. ^\V 
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suppressed.* In poetry it is sometimes followed by that, as ** What 
he hath won, that hath he fortified '* {JCingJ. iii. 4). 

159. Instead of whaty the ordinary relative relating to animals or 
things is which. (§ 155.) 

160. It is, however, quite a mistake to call ^ which* the neuter of ^ who.* 
It was formerly used like * who,' as " Our Father which art in heaven." 
In Chaucer it is followed by that (* which that,* or 'the which that'), 
and long after was preceded by they as in the English Bible and 
Shakspeare. (Compare the French le quel.) 

161. The proper correlative of which is such (§ 150), as " Such which must 
go before " {Bacon), Such — which = talis — qucUis. 

162. Which preceded by a preposition is often replaced by where, as wherein 
= in which ; whereto — to which, &c. 

163. Who and which can always be used where that t can be used. They 
have also a continuative force, which that never has. (See § 152.) 

164. The relative pronoun is frequently understood, as, "That is the person 
I spoke of," " for the person whom I spoke of." But it is not now 
omitted unless, if expressed, it would be in the objective case. 

(3.)-THE RELATIVE PRONOUN AS. 

165. The word as (A.S. ealswa = also, i.e. all so, German als) is 
often used as a relative pronoun, especially after same and such; as, 
** This is not the same as that ; '' " His character is not such as I 
admire." So also in the phrases as to and as for, as is a relative 
pronoun, the subject of a verb understood. In "As to that, I have 
nothing to say," * as to that ' = ' quod ad hoc [attinef] * = * what 
[relates] to that.' So in French * quant k vous '= quantum ad vos atUnet 
As is a strengthened form of so, which, as we have seen (§ 150), is 
sometimes a pronoun, and, like that, might have a relative force.f 

INDEFINITE PBONOUKS. 

166. The numeral one is also an Indefinite Pronoun. 

The numeral one is an indefinite demonstrative when used as the 

♦ In the older writers we find all whaty that what^ &c. ^ ^ • 

In some grammars luJiat is called a compound relative. This is wrong and misleading. 
The name is absurd, because what is not a compound word at all, though large numbers of 
unfortunate learners are actually led to believe that what is made up of the beginning of 
which and the end^ of that. What is not even equivalent to that which : it is nothing more 
than a relative with its antecedent suppressed, like who in the sentence quoted above. 
Those who make what contain its own antecedent, should equally make the antecedent 
contain its own relative in "That is the vtan I spoke of," and call *man'a compound 
antecedent. 

t Some grammarians assert that who and which are not properly used to introduce a 
limiting or defining clause, and that in such sentences as *' That is the man who spoke to us 
yesterday," "The house which he built still remains," the word thcU is preferable. The best 
writers of English prose do not countenance this view. 

X As\& clearly an ordinary Relative Pronoun in Chaucer {Kn. T. xooo), " his hundred as 
I spak of now." So in Maundeville (quoted by Skeat), " Zaracon as was fadre to Salahadyn." 
Mr. Skeat {JEt. Diet. s. v.) considers or to be identical with the old Scandinavian relative es. 
This is an interesting view of the matter, but the analogy of the relative so used in old- 
fashioned German seems to show that the relative as may be treated as a compound of ^. 
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article an. It has long been used in the sense of * some — or other,* 
* a certain.* Thus (as an adjective) " His wrath which ofte day will 
destroy ye both " {Milton) ; " One Titus Oates had drawn on himself 
censure, &c." {Macaitlay). As a substantivo it was used to denote 
some omy or more, of a class already named, as " Get me some better 
pens, this is a bad one^^ {or these are bad ones) ; and then came to be 
used as a general indefinite demonstrative, as " One in a certain place 
testified " \Heb, ii. 6). It is very common after sonu\ each, and every ^ 
and is used in the plural, as " That the poor may fall by his strong ones ** 
(Ps, X. lo). As an indefinite substantive it assumed the sense of the 
French on {=homtne\ as, "A quiet conscience makes one so serene'* 
{Byron) ; " A sonnet to one^s mistress " {Shakspeare), In this sense it 
at last ousted the old Anglo-Saxon word maoi ( = German vtan)^ which 
we still find in Chaucer as men * or me, and which was also in part 
replaced by the indefinite they. 

None (=: ne dn) as a substantive in the singulavf is now ob5?olete, having 
been replaced by no one. In everybody, somebody , &c., *body * i£ used 
as a kind of indefinite pronoun. 

167. Aught (A.S. dwiht) is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
substantive wihti a * thing,* or * creature ' (used as a masculine % 
in wight) and d = ever. The negative of aught is naught or 
nought Not is the same word, used as an adverb. 

168. Any (J^ni^ is a derivative from dn, * one,' just as uUus 
in Latin is a diminutive of unus (Key, Lat. Gr, § 334). It is 
properly an indefinite demonstrative adjective ; as in " Did you 
see any person ? *' but it is also used as an indefinite quantitative 
adjective, referring either to number or to quantify y as * I did not 
take any apples * ; * Will you have any bread ? ' 

169. Other implies *not this one' (out of some two) (like the 
Latin alter). It is formed from the root «;/.§ a variation of the al 
of aXXoff and alter, by means of the comparative sufhx ther (see §155, 
note). As a substantive it has the ordinary inflexions of a noun. 

170. Some (A.S. sum) originally meant *a certain '|| (Lat. 
quidani). It still has this force in somebody ^ sometimes^ something, 

• This men is not a plural; see e^. 'That blisful yok which that men cleptth {siug^ 
qxnisail ' {fL T, 1x5). The fact that man or men maintained its ground during thejieriod 
when the influence of Norman-French was strongest, and only disappeared after that influence 
had ceased, is opposed to the idea that the indeflnite one is identical with the French on = 
kotnttu. 'This view, however, is held by I^tham and other good authorities. 




(not tuntkar). 

I Thus "sum man hsefde twegen suna/' * a. certain man had two sons' (Luke kv. x\\ 
** His feonda sum,' ' one of his enemies ' {Matt. xiiL 35). 
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It now also denotes an undetermined part of a whole, and is used 
with numerals to give the sense of abotU^ as " He will last you 
some eight year or nine year" (Hamlet), It is the pronoun of 
indefiniteness with respect either to quantity or to relation, as in 
" I have some money " ; *•' This is some monster of the isle." 

THE BISIBIBUnVS FBOKOTTHS. 

171. Each (A.S. die = d-gekwylc^* i.e.y ' ever every one of a 
sort,') is used both adjectively and substantively. 

172. In the phrases * each other,' * one another/ the two pronouns 
were formerly independent in their construction, as **They foynen 
(thrust) ech at other " (Chaucer, A>. T, 796). " With greedy force 
each other doth assail,'' (Spenser), Le., " eae/t doth assail ot/ter" So in 
old-fashioned English we find * each to other/ * one jBrom another,' 
and so on. Nowadays doth pronouns are placed after the preposition, 
as " They did not speak to each other for a week ; '' " They hear 
from one another daily." The pronouns must therefore now be 
regarded as forming a sort of compound like the Greek alleloi. 

It is customary to use each other when two are referred to, om another 
when more than two are referred to, but this distinction does not spring 
out of the meaning of the words. 

173. Every (old English evercele, everiik, or everych, that is, 
ever each) is a compound of A.S. aefre, * ever/ and cek, and denotes 
all of a series taken one by one. 

Each may refer to tivo or to more than two ; every is now t used only with 
reference to more than two. 

In Chaucer everych {p-'ery) is used as a substantive. We still say * each and 
every ' in legal phraseology. 

Every has much the same meaning as each, but in a stronger form, equiva- 
lent to 'each without exception.' 

174. Either has two meanings and represents two separate 
words. I. It means * each of two,' as, " On either side one" {J^ohn 
xix. 18). In this sense it is the modem form of the Anglo-Saxon 
' 3eg8er ' Csegther) = * i-ge-hwaet$er,* a compound oi d^= ever, and 
gehwcether = • both,' where the syllable g;e has its collective force 
(see § 171, note). 2. It means *one of two, but not both.* In 
this sense it represents * i-hwaeSer ' (* ever some one of two ' ), but 
is, in fact, the modern form of cegthcr, which has supplanted the 

• The particle ge was prefixed to the indefinite pronouns in Anglo-Saxon to give the idea 
of universality or aggregation, i&ge-kvfa^^ every one ; gcktvylc ^= everyone: ge-kma^ier=ioth. 
^Compare the Geraian Gebruder and Gesckntister.) These forms were strengthened by 
prefixing A ■= ever. Hence came &-ge-kzvyic = trie = each : d-ge-k7vafGer=irgf5er=^ either. 
£all-Uc (all-like) and d-ge-l£c (ever alike) have also been suggested as etymologies. 

♦ Chaucer uses it when speaking of tvoa^ as " Everych of hem help for to armen other* 
(A"//. T. 793). 
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form awther^ other or outhtr^ NeWur (A,S. nd^er) is a com- 
pound of the latter and the negative fie, and used to be spelt 
nother or nouihery but has got assimilated to either, 

175. Either may be inflected as a substantive of the singular number, as 

"Where either's fall determines both their fates." 
Each, every, either, and neither are always singular, t 

BEFLEGTIVE PRONOUNS. 

176. The objeotive case of the Personal Pronouns, and of the 
demonstrative he^ she, it, may be used in a reflective sense (Latin 
r^ecto, *I bend back')> when an action directly or indirectly 
affects the doer of it. Thus — 

" ril disrobe me " (Shakspeare, Cymd. v. i, 22). 

" I can buy me twenty " {Macb. iv. 2, 40J. 

" Prepare thee " ('Sh. M. Ven. iv. i, 324). 

" Get thee wood enough" {Tempest ^ ii. 2, 165). 

" Signer Antonio commends him to you " (J/. K iii. 2, 235). 

" Let every soldier hew him down a bough " {Macb, v. 44). 

177. In Anglo-Saxon the personal pronouns, in whatever case they 
were used, were strengthened by having the adjective siif, i.e. self 
{=same %) agreeing with them, as me silfum, his silfcs, &c. But even 
in A.S. we find the curious idiom, that strengthened refiectives in the 
dative case {me-silf, us-si//, &c., made with an uninflected sit/) were 
placed in apposition to pronouns in the nominative, in place of 
the inflected adjective sit/ or set/ (* / me sit/y * li^e us sit/* &c), or 
might be used as nominatives by themselves.§ Constructions of this 
type were common for all three persons, and are still used for the 
Third Person, himset/ hersel/ &c. 

Very early, however, j^^came to be regarded as a substantive,|| and 

• In A.S. rff5rr existed side by side with trgfier. Other or outher (= d-kiva-ISer) must not 
be confounded with the ' other' which = Gothic anthar 169). It is still used in some pro- 
vincial dialects. 

+ The older writers were not clear upon this point. Shakspeare frequently gives a plural 
sense to every and neither. Thus '* Every one to rest themselves betake *' {Rape of Lucrece^ 
las): " When neither are alive " {Cymb. iv. 2, 252). 

X " In that selve moment," = 'in that same moment' (Chaucer); "That self (= same)' 
mould " (Shakspeare), Compare the compound self-same, 

\ Thus ** Pilatus hymself dwrdt ealle pd l)ing " (* Pilate himself wrote all those things^ 
EvoMg, Nic. 34); " Hym self waes on heofenas farende" (' Himself was going to heaven,*" 
ib. xj; " If hemself wolde " C\i themself ^onXd.' Piers PI. 12689): "Thei can hemself 
devyse " (Chaucer, Kn. T. ^96 ) ; " We us self" (Chaucer, CI. T. 108). We find an inflected 
form ofselfvci early English. Thus :— "^urrh Godd Allmahhtig sellfenn " {Orm. 4^31) ; " What 
«» why) should he make himselven wood, i.e. mad (Chaucer, Proi, 184). "He loved his 
neighbour as himselve"</'r<»/. 835). Also with the nominative, "I myselven " (Proi. 803). 
These examples show that the suffix -en was not restricted to marking the plural. It is not 
unlikely that the dative which seems to be in apposition to a nominative is rather a dative 
mbsclute. " I myself did it " = ' I, no one helping me, did it.' 

U This substantive use of self is clearly seen in "My own self," " Your own selves," &c. 
Themselves seems to have the plural selves in apposition to them. The substantive self is 
found in A.S., as " heora dgenes sylfes" (Mdianer^ ii. p. zi). 
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was preceded by the possessive pronouns (inyself, tliyself, ourselves^ 
yourselves). This combination was formerly (and quite as legitimately) 
used for the third person {his-self, tJieirselves). The history of all 
these changes of usage is obscure and perplexing. 

178. There is nothing reflective about the word self, either as adjective or 
as substantive. (See e.g. "He himself said so " ; "I love you for 
yourself alone," &c.). The reflective force belongs altogether to the 
pronoun to which it is appended. 

' 179. In early English writers we find ane or one (:= A.S. ana^ 'alone') used 
like self. Thus "All himm ane" =: all by himself i^Orm. 1025) ; ** Him ane 
bi himm sellfenn " = him alone by himself {Onn. 822) ; ** Walk)mg myn one " 
=: walking by myself {Piers PI. 5023). The word lam (=: alone) is still used 
thus in Scotch, as *my lane' (by myself), *him lane' (by himself). The 
pronoun appears to vary between the possessive and the objective, as it does 
with self. 

VERB. 

180. DefiLnition. A verbt is a word by means of which we 
can say something about some person or thing. 

The word which stands for what is spoken about is called the 
subject of the vqrb, and is in the nominative case. In relation 
to the Subject, the verb is called the Predicate. 

A verb tells us with regard to what is spoken about that it does 
sometliing, or that it is in some state, or that it has something 
done to it. 

Verbs as well as adjectives stand for attributes ; but when we attach 
an adjective to a noun, as in * a flying eagle,' the phrase denotes two 
notions which are regarded as already united into one compound 
whole ; when we attach a verb to a noun, as in *the eagle flies,' the 
use of the verb effects the union of the two notions. (See § 26.) 

CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 

181. Verbs are divided into two classes — 

1. Transitive} Verbs. 2. Intransitive Verbs. 

A Transitive Verb is one which denotes an action or feeling 
which is directed towards some object,§ as, strike^ " He strikes the 

* When our and your relate to a single person, ourself and yourself are used, as "We 
will ourself in person to the war " ; " You must do it yourself." 

t Latin verbum (' word '), the verb being emphatically the word ©f the sentence. Verbimi 
imperfectly represents the Greek term pn/Ma, which means 'predicate.* 

i Latin traiisire^ * to go across ' ; the action goes over^ as it were, from the doer to the 
ebject. 

\ A verb does not cease to be transitive because the object of the action is too va^e to be 
expressed. In: "About, seek, fire, kill" Shaksp. /. C.) the verbs are all transitive. It 
will of course b« understood that a transitive verb is still transitive when it is iised in the 
Passwe voice. It still denotes an action directed to an object, although that object b dended 
hy the subject of the passive verb. 
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ball 3 " lovcy " He loves his father." The word which stands for 
the object of the action described by the verb is called the 
object of the verb. It is put in the objective case. The gram- 
matical object of a verb must not be confounded with the real 
object of the action. 

An Intransitive Verb is one which denotes a state or condition^ 
or an action or feeling which is not directed towards an object ; 
as, to be^ to dwelly to sity to rejoice^ to run. Verbs of this kind are 
sometimes called Neuter Verbs. 

182. Many verbs are used, with a difference of meaning, sometimes 
as transitive verbs, sometimes as intransitive verbs ; as, *' He ran 
away ; " " He ran a thorn into his finger." "The child speaks already," 
/.r. * utters articulate sounds * ; "He speaks several languages," i,e, 
* employs the languages to express his thoughts.' A transitive verb is 
used retlectively when the action which it denotes is done by the doer 
to himself, and the verb is consequently followed by a reflective 

Eronoun. This pronoun, however, is often omitted, as "The sea 
reaks (itself) on the rocks;" "The earth moves (itself);" "The 
clouds spread (themselves) over the sky ; " " The boats drew (them- 
selves) clear of one another ; " " The needle turns (itself) towards the 
pole." Verbs thus used must not be confounded with intransitive 
verbs. In old English intransitive verbs were often followed by a 
pronoun used reflectively, as " Hie thee * home ; " " Fare thee well ; " 
** Sit thee down." Some compound verbs are used curiously in this 
way, as, " To over- sleep oneself ; " " He over-ate himself ; " "Vaulting 
ambition which o'erleaps itself," /.^., * leaps farther than it intended,* 
and some verbs complemented by an adjective, as " I have talked 
myself hoarse; " " The child screamed itself black in the face."t 

Reflective verbs are not a particular kind of verb, but simply transitive 
verbs used in a particular manner. 

188. Transitive verbs are sometimes used with a sort of passive significa- 
tion, as " The meat cuts tough," ue.^ * is tough when it is cut ' ; "The cakes 
eat short and crisp," />., 'are short and crisp when they are eaten ' ; "The 
book sold well " ; "The bait took " ; "The bed feels hard," t,e,, * it is hard 
when it is felt ' ; " The rose smells sweet " ; "The wine tastes sour." 

• In such phrases the pronoun was orieinaHy in the ^attw, markine that the actor was 
affected bythe action, but not that he was the difrct object of it. Thus :— '^Hie him hAmweard 
ferdon,'* 'They marched them homewards' (Alf. Oros^ i. 9! Sometimes what looks like an 
accusative (or objective) of cognate meaning may be re^rded as a complement of the predi- 
cate. Thus '• It rained fire and brimstone " = * It ramed, and the rain was fire, &c ' For 
the use of what is called the cognate objective (as in * to run a race ') see the Syntax. 

t The following verbs are some of those that may be used reflectively without having the 
reflective pronoun expressed :— /wjA, extend^ stretch, dm^^ rest, lean, incline^ keep^ set^ 
bend, feed^ open^ shut, harden, shorten, lengthen, melt, dissolve, recover, reform, prepare, 
wask, yield, chan^e^ dash, r^rain, obtrude, intrudey pour, press, retnorte, settle, steal. 

Several intransitive verbs were once reflective, as ^vend (went), abscond, venture, depart, 
amsort. retire, &c. 

The following are a few of those which are both transitive and intransitive '.—act, talk^ eat^ 
drink, blow,Jfyt s;rcno, ednde, mntwer^ boil, rain, shake ^ slip^ stay^ turvivty %lc. 
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This is probably the origin of such passive expressions as ** A great experi- 
ment was making " (Macaulay) ; * * A treaty of union was negotiating '* 
{Robertson), Only a limited number of verbs admit of this construction. 

INFLEXIONS OF VERBS AND SUBSTITUTES 

FOR INFLEXION. 

184. Verbs admit of the following modifications : — Voice, 
Mood, Tense, Number, Person. 

These are expressed partly by inflexion, partly by the use of 
auxiliary verbs. 

Number and Person are expressed solely by inflexion, Voice, 
Mood, and Tense partly by inflexion and partly by the use of 
Auxiliary Verbs. 

Notional and Auxiliary Verbs. 

185. A verb is a notional verb, when it is so used as to retain its full and 
proper meaning, as " I will go " {i.e., * I am resolved to go ') ; ** You 
viay play in the garden*' {i.e., * You are permitted to play ') ; ** Thou 
s/ialt not steal" {i.e., * thou art bound not to steal'); "He would 
not come when I called him" {i.e., * He did not choose to come *). 

A verb is an auxiliary verb when its own proper signification drops out 
of sight, and it merely serves to mark some modification of the notion 
expressed by another verb. Thus in **He wiV/fall," ^ wilP does not 
imply that he is resolved to fall, but only marks futurity. In ** I work 
hard that I may gain the prize," fnay does not express permission, but 
helps to indicate the subjunctive mood of the verb * gain.' In ** I have 
been \^^^ have has altogether lost the idea oi possessing, and has 
become a mere tetise-sign. * 

Notional verbs and auxiliary verbs are not two distinct classes ; the 
same verb may be sometimes notional and sometimes auxiliary. 

VOICE. 

186. Voice is the form of a verb by means of which we show 
whether the subject of the sentence stands for the doer, or 
for the object of the action spoken of by the verb. There are 
two voices— 1. The Active Voice. 2. The Passive Voice. 

The Active Voice is made up of those forms of a verb which 
denote that the subject of the sentence stands for the doer of the 
action described by the verb ; as, " The boy strikes the ball." 
" The cat killed the mouse." 

• All inflexions were once significant wordsy which were attached to other words, but have 
become so worn down by use, that in many cases their original meaning can be only guessed 
at. Their origin is illustrated by the -d of loved^ which can be traced to love-did^ i.e., did' 
Icve. So in French firai is made up ci je-ir-cu, i.e., ego-ire-habeo = * I have to go.' The 
use of auxiliaries is therefore a return to the original method of going to work. 
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The Passive Voice is made up of those forms of a verb which 
denote that the subject of the sentence stands for the object of 
the action described by the verb ; as, ** The ball is struck by the 
boy." " The mouse was killed by the cat." 

The same action may be expressed by cither voice, but then the word 
that is the object of the active verb must be the subject of the passive. 

187. In the strict sense of the above definition only transitive verbs could 
properly be used in the passive voice, and only the direct object of the active 
verb could become the subject of the passive verb. This is in fact the usage 
in Latin, German, &c. But English has blended the accusative and the dative 
into <me case, the ' objective,' and as a consequence of this allows (in most 
cases) the objective of either kind of object to become the subject of the passive. 
'* I told him the news " becomes either '* The news was told him," or "He 
was told the news. " 

Moreover English has singular freedom in (he way in which it treats 
groups of words as though they were single nouns, verbs, &c. (See § 75.) 
When a complex expression containing a verb in the active voice is attended 
by a noun or pronoun in tlie objective, whether after a preposition or not, that 
noun or pronoun may be made the subject of a complex passive phrase. Thus 
we may say : "He spoke to the man — the man was spoken to " ; **Thcy took 
great care of him — he was taken greajt care of." Similarly, ** He was promised 
a new coat "; **The dead were refused burial," &c. 

188. The Passive Voice of a verb is formed by prefixing the 
various parts of the verb be to the perfect participle of the verb. * 
The perfect participle of a transitive verb is passive in meaning. 

Some intransitive verbs have their perfect tenses formed by means of the 
verb be^ followed by the past or perfect mrticiple ; as, ** lam come " ; 
** He is gone." Great care must be taken not to confound these with 
passive verbs. The sign of the passive voice is not the verb be^ but 
tht passive part icijyle that follows it. Come and ^otte are not passive. 

MOOD. 

189. Moods t (that is Modes) are certain variations of form in 
verbs, by means of which we can show the mode or manner in 

* In Latin and Greek the Passive Vbice has sprung out of the Middle or Reflective Verb. 
Thus amatur is made up of amat^ and a reflective pronoun. So in the Scandinavian 
languages a pa.ssive is made by attaching the reflective pronoun to the active voice In the 
dura person this suflix wxui 'Sk. A trace of this formation is found ia English in two verlxs, 
r/s., " to busk '* = ' to get oneself ready ' (from ^ua ' to prepare '), and ' bask ' =» ' bathe 
oneself.' 

In Anglo-Sxucon and early English the passive verb was also made with the auxiliary 
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Ji * to become,' as the passive voice is now made with werdtn in German. Thus (in 
V.X •' No creature withouten cristendom tt*orth savrd" The verb weo*fS(m is probably 
ed with Vfriere * to turn.* We still say "The milk turned {,— became) sour." 
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which the action or fact denoted by the verb is connected in our 
thought with the thing that is spoken of.* 
There are four moods t : — 

A. Three Finite Moods. 1. The Indicative Mood. 2. The 
Imperative Mood. 3. The Subjunctive Mood. 
. B. The Infinitive Mood. 

I.-THE FINITE MOODS. 
1.— THE INDICATIVE XOOD. 

100. The Indicative Mood comprises those forms of a verb 
which are used when a statement, question, or supposition has 
relation to some event or state of things which is treated by the 
speaker as actual^ and independent of his thought about it ; as, 
" He struck the ball " ; " We shall set out to-morrow " ; " If he 
was guilty % his punishment was too light." 

2.— THE nCPEEATIVE XOOD. 

lOL The Imperative Mood is a form of the verb by means of 
which we utter a command, request, or exhortation ; as, " Give 
me that book." " Go away.'* The subject of a verb in the 
imperative mood is usually omitted, but may be expressed, as, 
" Go thou and do likewise." Its subject must of course be in the 
second person. 

When we express our will in connection with the first or third person, 
we either employ the subjunctive mood (as ** Cursed be he that first 
cries hold " ; ♦* Go we to the king"), or make use of the imperative 

* " Modi sunt diversae inclinationes animi, varies ejus affectus significantes *' {Prisciau), 

There is a great deal of discrepancy and confusion m the statements of the ancient gram- 
marians about the Moods. Opinion ultimately settled down amongst the Roman grammarians 
to the recognition of five Moods, the Indicative^ ImperatiTte^ Optative^ Subjunctive^ and 
Infinitive. The separation of the Optative and Subjunctive was perfectly needless. ITie 
forms were identically the same, it was only the uses to which tne forms were put that 
differed. It would have been as reasonable to give half a dozen names to the Ablative Case, 
according to the uses to which it was put. 

■f To these moods many grammarians add the Potential Moody meaning by that mood 
certain combinations of the so-called auxiliary verbs tnay^ mighty can, couid^ wust^ with the 
infinitive mood. This is objectionable. / can write, and / must ro, are no more moods of 
the verbs write 9Si^g0y than possum scribere is a mood of sctibo in Latin ; or, J e puis fcrire^ 
Ich kann schreiben and Ich muss gehen moods of the verbs icrite^ sckreibeuy and g^ken in 
French and German. Moreover, this potential mood would need to be itself subdivided into 
Indicative forms and Subjunctive forms. The sentences " I could do this at one time, but I 
cannot now," and " I could noX. do this, if I were to try," do not contain the same parts of the 
verb can. In the first sentence, could is in the indicative mood ; in the second, it is in the 
subjunctive mood. (For a full discussion of the subject see the Appendix to the author's 
* Shorter English Grammar,' or his ** Remarks on the Subjunctive and the so<alled Potential 
Mood " pubfished separately.^ 

X Tnis conditional use of tne Indicative Mood must not be confounded with the Sid>junC' 
live or (as it is sometimes called) Conditional Mood. Let particular attention be paid to this. 
A verb is not in the Subjunctive Mood because it is used in a subjoined clause. 
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Id (which is of the second person, with its subject omitted), followed 
by an infinitive complement, as, ' * Let us pray " ; '* Let him be heard." 
lliese are not imperative forms of pray and hear.* 

8.»THS BITBJnNOnYS XOOD. 

192. The Subjunctive Mood comprises those forms t of a verb 
which are used when a statement, question, or supposition has 
relation to an event or state of things which is only thought ofy 
and which is not treated by the speaker as matter if fact ^ inde- 
pendent of his thought about it| 

If we use the term Objective for what is regarded as having an 
existence of its own independent of the thought of the speaker, and 
Subjective for what exists (or is dealt with as existing) only in the 
thought of the speaker, we may say that the Indicative is the Mood 
of directive Predication, and the Subjunctive the Mood of 
Subtieotive Predication. 

The Indicative Mood, which relates to actual fact (or what is dealt 
with as such), must necessarily be simple in its application, because a 
fajcX external to our thought about it does not admit of being shaped 
in our thought as we please. But when an act or state is connected 
with somethmg that we speak about only in our thought^ the relation of 
the two may assume various farms. Consequently the Subjunctive 
Mood admits of a great variety of uses, especialw in languages in 
which its forms are fully preserved. In modern English these uses 
have become very much restricted. § 

In modem English the Subjunctive is employed to express a unll' 
or wishy as '* Thy kingdom come " ; in clauses denoting purpose, as 

* It may be said that it is much easier to call ' Let us go ' the first person plural imperative 
of the verb^, and so on. So it is. It is always easier to shirk a difficulty than to solve it. 
The objection to the easier course is that it is false. C/s cannot be the subject of a y?M/V<* 
verb, Mid let is not of the first person. (Compare the German 'Lasset uns beten.') A 
complex grammatical phrase has not been explained when its parts have been jumbled 
together into one lot, and ticketed with a wrong name. 

t Many writers have actiudly forgotten what they are dealing with when they speak of the 
Snbjunctive Mood. It is therefore necessary to insist upon the very obvious truth, that in all 
languages the Subjunctive Mood is not a particular way «f using verbs, but a particular 
grimp rf vtrh-forms. Such forms as sutn^ est, euno, monebo, atulivi, &c., in Latin; bin, 
luut^ keht, sprach, &c., in German ; was, has, am, is, &c., in Knglish, belong to the 
Indicative group, and are Indicative whatever may be the construction in which they are 
found. Suui fOTms as lim, esset, amem, audiverim, &c., in Latin ; sey, wiire, fiabtst, 
»MUhe, &c., in German ; [Ar] be, [/] were, \tlum\ have, &c., in English, belong to the 
ouMunctive group. The Mood is constituted by the verb'form, and not by the use of a 
conjunction. There are, however, nammars still in use, the unfortunate learners of which 
are taught that * If I am' is the SMtyunctwe Mood of the verb to be. 

X This definition has the sanction of the best grammatical authorities. It is well developed 
by Mitiner. Peile {Primer of Pkil. p. 9^ says : " In the Subjunctive Mood the action is 
not stated as a &ct, though it may be one, out as a conception of the mind." Madvig^ {Lat. 
Grmm. \ 346) says :— ** In the Conjunctive a thing is asserted simply as an idea conceived in 
the mind ; so that the speiU^er does not at the same time declare it as actually existing." 

I In modem English it it getting (tmfortunately) more and more common to t»e the Indica- 
tive Mood in cases where the Subjunctive would be more correct. Thus for " See that all be 
m readiness," many people say ** See that all is in readiness ; " for " If that were to happen," 
they say, " if that was to happen." 
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" See that all be in readiness " ; " Gdvem well thy appetite, lest sin 
surprise thee " ; in clauses denoting the purport of a wish or command, 
as '* The sentence is that the prisoner be imprisoned for life " ; to 
express a supposition or wish contrary to the fact, or not regarded as 
brought to the test of actual fact, as "If he were here (which is not 
the case) he would think differently *' ; " Oh ! that it were possible." 
In this last case the possibility of the thing is treated purely as a 
matter that is merely thought of. 

Of course these varieties of signification are not actually expressed by 
the Subjunctive Mood. That Mood merely supplies us with a form 
of predication which can be shaped by our intelligence, according to 
circumstances, so as to suit the meaning to be conveyed. 
In Anglo-Saxon the functions of the Subjimctive Mood were much 
wider than in modem English. It was used wherever we now use it, 
and it was also employed — 

1. In indirect questions, as **acsia6 hwa sy wyr^e "=: *ask who is \pe) 
worthy.* 

2. In reported statements for which the reporter does not vouch, as 
** He saede tJsBt tJaet land sie swiCe lang norC "= *he said that that land 
is {be) very far north.' 

3. In putting a general case, or describing a type of a class, as " Hwaet 
is Singa 8e bieterre sie " ?= * what of things is [there] which be more 
bitter?' * * Se >e hsebbe earan to gehyranne gchyre"^* He that hath 
[have's ears to hear, let him hear.' 

The Subjunctive Mood cannot be used in a simple declarative 
or interrogative sentence. A predication made in thought 
only is meaningless, except as related to some other pre- 
dication. Hence the mood was called the ^subjunctive^ or 
^ joining-on ' mood, because (except when expressing a wish) 
it is only employed in complex sentences.* 

A verb in the Subjunctive Mood is generally (but not always) 
preceded by one of the conjunctions if that, lest, though, 
unless, &c.; but the Subjunctive Mood is not always used after 
these conjunctions, nor is the conjunction a part of the mood. 

In modem English the simple present or past tense of the Sub- 
junctive Mood is often replaced by phrases compounded of tI:o 
verbs may, might, and should, which for that reason are called 
auxiliary or helping verbs. Thus for " lest sin surprise thee," 
we now say " Lest sin should surprise thee " ; for " Give me 
this water that I thirst not " we say " that I may t not thirst." 

^ Conjunctive is a better name than Subjunctive, because the mood is not confined to use 
in a suhjoincd clause. But neither name is eood, for neither name expresses in the slightest 
degree the real function of the mood, and both are misleadin£[. Concejftual yfoald be a better 
name. The learner must beware of the bad logic involved m supposing that because a verb 
in this mood is usually conjoined or subjoined to some other verb, therefore every cUuue that 
is subjoined to another contains a verb m the Subjunctive Mood. (See further in the Ai^>endix 
to the ' Shorter English Grammar.') 

^ t These auxiliary verbs form compound subjunctive tenses, not by virtue of their significa- 
tion in the combination, but solely oecause they are themselves in the Subjunctive Mood. 
Tkeir notional meaning has evaporated (S 185), and only their mood-power remains to give 
modality to the compounds. This was long zgo pointed out by Dr. JLowth in his English 
Grammar. 
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198. The three finite moods of verbs may be described as the 
Mood of Fact (Indicative), the Mood of Conception (Subjunc- 
tive), and the Mood of Volition (Imperative). 

TH£ VERB AS A SUBSTANTIVE. 
t—TES IKFIKinVE XOOD. 

194. The Infinitive Mood expresses the action or state denoted 
by the verb without reference to person, number, or time. It 
cannot be attached to a subject to make an assertion, but it may 
be attached to a subject in dependent phrases, as '^ I saw him 
fally^ " I know him to be honest," " No wonder is a lewed man to 

rtiste^^ (Chaucer, ProL 503). This use justifies us in calling it a 
* Mood * (see definition). It commonly has the force of a sub- 
stantive, and may be used either as the subject or as the object 
of another verb, or after certain prepositions (namely to and but)^ 
as " I cannot but admire his courage." When thus used it is not 
properly a mood at all. 

195. The preposition to is not an essential part of the infinitive 
mood, nor an invariable sign of it. Many verbs (as may^ can, shall, 
willy must, let, dare, do, bid, make, sec, hear, feel, need) are followed 
by the simple infinitive without to,* as " You may speak " ; " Bid me 
discourse " ; " He made me laugh " ; "I had rather not tell you." 

The simple infinitive (without to) used as the subject of another verb is 
legitimate, though somewhat archaic, as ** Better be with the deacf" 
{Macbeth iii. 2, 20) ; ** Will't please your highness w<i//6 " {Lear iv. 7) ; 
** Better dwell in the midst of alarms than reign in this horrible place " 
{Cowper)\ "Him luste ryde soo" = *it pleased him [to] ride so' 
(Chaucer, ProL 102). So in Anglo-Saxon : ** Leofre is us gefin fisc " ; 
** It is more agreeable to us to catch fish." This infinitive denotes 
purpose after verbs of motion, as ** I will go seek the king " {Hamlet 
ii. I, 101). 

198. In Anglo-Saxon, the infinitive mood ended in -an, and when 
used as such, had no to before it. A verb in the infinitive might be the 
subject or object of another verb. The infinitive was, however, treated 
as a declinable abstract noun, and a dative form (called the gertmd), 
ending in -anne, or '•enpte, and preceded by the preposition to, was 
used to d<&vioi<& purpose. Thus in " He that hath ears to hear,** to hear 
^td gehyranne ; in " The sower went forth to sow," to sow=t6 sdwenne. 
This gerundive infinitive passed into modern English with the loss of 
the dative inflexion, as in " I came to tell you " ; " The water is good 
to drink,^* i,e,,for drinking; " This house is to letJ'f Here the to has 

* Similarly sh is omitted after the corresponding verbs in German. 

t The active infinitive in these phrases is the older and truer form. In Chaucer we find " it 
is t0 detpiu " » ' it is to be dtspued: In the North they still say ' What is to dot' for 
"What IS to be done?" 
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its full and proper force. From denoting the purpose of an action* the 
to came to mark the ground of an action more generally^ and so may 
indicate the cause or condition of an action, as '' I am sorry to hear 
this '* ; " I am glad to see you," />., " at seeing you " ; ** TV hear\i\xcL talk 
(/>., on hearing him talk), one would suppose he was master here." 
But this gerund with to came to be used in place of the simple 
infinitive, as the subject or object of another verb,* and so we say, ^^To 
err is human, to forgive divine'' ; " I hope to see you.** Here the to is 
utterly without meaning. We even find another preposition used 
before it, as " I was about to observe " ; " This is Elias which was for 
to come " t " There is nothing left but to submit J* 

As this infinitive preceded by to X has come to us from the Anglo- 
. Saxon gerund, it is called the gerundial infinitive, 

2.— THE GEBUHD. 

:197. A Gerund is a substantive formed from a verb by the 
suffix -ing, and which, when formed firom a transitive verl^ has 
the governing power of the verb, as, " He escaped by crossing the 
river." The Gerund is like the imperfect participle in form, but 
is totally distinct firom it in origin and construction. 

The gerunds of the verbs have and be help to form compound 
gerunds, as " He went crazy through having lost his fortune " ; "He is 
desirous of being admired*^ 
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190. Participles (being adjectives) are never used as the subjects or 
objects of verbs, or after prepositions. It must be observed too that 
iin all such compounds as hiding-place^ walking-stick. Sec, it is the 
gerund, and not the participle which is used. If made with the 
participle, a * walking-stick * could only mean * a stick that walks.' 

IJOO. The origin of the Gerund is a point about which there is some differ- 

-'ence of opinion. . . , . , 

I. It is held by some that the Gerund in -mg is simply the modem repre- 

? scntative of the Anglo-Saxon abstract noun in -ung. That these nouns in 

'Ung are now represented by verbal nouns in -in^ is quite true. Thus : " For 

veammige ^can lifes," 'for earning of eternal life* {Grein, u. p. 286) ; "Thei 

• Even in A.S. we find such constructions as " hyt is Alyfed wel td ddnne " (*.it is allowed 

^•do good •) ; " He ondr^d )»yder t6 feranne " (* he drwidcd to go thither >. Itis wtewsting 

to observe that the older infinitive forms in Latin and Greek (Tteffievat, dofitvai, &c.X and 

still more those in Sanskrit, show that the infinitive mood was /A* daiwe case qf an abstract 

funm, used to express the object or purpose of an action. v c< tt * 

t this infinitive with/<»r te is even found as the subject or object of another veri>, as Unto 
a Doure ordre for to £rve is signe that a man is wel ischnve (Chaucer, Prol. 2x6); Ye 
lemctii /or to lovye " {Piers Pi. 14624) ; or with a subject, "This prison caused me not /or 

^^xYn thfc N^hc^ dialect at was used instead of to, bs " I hafe noght at^ with the •' ; 
" That es at say." UCoch, ii. p. 61. Skeat, Et. Diet,) Til was also employed for to. In 
the phrase • Much ado/ ado is at do. * Much ado ' = mnch to do. 
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weren atrobbinge," 'they were a robbing' {Layamm); "On hunting ben 
they ridden/' 'a hunting are they ridden'; **I fare to eon a begging" 
{Ciattcer) ; **I go a fishing" (Jbkn xxi. 3) ; "Forty and six years was this 
temple in building " ; " While the ark was a preparing " (a=^/t or in). Such 
phrases as "I am a doing of«it/' though now considered vulgar, are perfectlv 
grammatical. It may have been the mere omission of the preposition which 
produced what looks like * a passive use of the participle in -mr, as ' the 
house is building.' Compare ** Ge beoC on hatunge " = * ye shall be hated " 
{Afa/f, X. 22). 

) The difficulty about this view is, that it furnishes no explanation of the 
origin of the compound gerunds (as * he was punished for having- broken the 
window*), and that the nouns in 'ung never had the power of governing an 
objective case, as gerunds have. When we say " He was hanged for killing a 
man," the objective relation of *man' to * killing' is Tnow at any rate) as 
distinctly in our thoughts, as that of *man* to 'killed when we say ** He 
killed a man." Consequently, even if it could be shown that the formation in 
'Ung' was the parent of all verlwil nouns in 'ing^ a large class of these would 
still be entitled to be classed by themselves under .a distinct name, just as 
adverbs that have acquired the force of prepositions require to be classed and 
named as such. 

2. Koch (ii. § 98) regards the gerund in -ing as being descended from the 
old An|;lo>Saxon gerund in -anne or -^nne^ which passed through such forms as 
*to rixiende,' *for to brennyng,' *I am to accusinge you* (Wycliffe, John 
V. 45) ; and as having got confused with the descendants of the nouns in -mm^, 
and so used without the preposition to. The objection to this is that the 
Anglo-Saxon gerund has its unquestionable representative in the modern 
gerundial infinitive ({ 196), and that throughout its history the 'to* stuck to it 
with great tenacity. 

3. Mat7j[ier*s view is that the verbal noun in -nngy on getting assimilated in 
form to the participles in -ing^ got so far confused with them as to assume 
their power of forming compounds (see above) and governing the objective 
case, being aided in this by the confusion in French between the gerund 
in 'ant (Lat. 'andum or -endum) and the participle in -attt (Lat. 'antetn or 
-•entem). This is probably the correct view of the matter.f It is at least 
cmrious that the verbal noun in -ing occurs in the early writers (as Chaucer) 
most commonly after t», as the French gerund does after en. 

Some grammars set down an infinitive in "ing^ as a modification of the 
old infinitive in -an or ^en. This is a perfectly needless invention, 
and is quite unwarranted by the history of the forms. (See Dr. Morris, 
Hist, Outl.) In "Seeing is believing** we have merely two verba/ 
nouns in -ing^ descendants of the older formation in -ung, 

* According to Dr. Murray, however (Dial, of S, Counties^ &c., p. 225),, we really have the 

Srticiple in these phrases. In Scotch the phrase is " the hoose is buildan " i.e., ^buildand* 
e considers this to be a relic of the Middle voice = buildan itstC. In colloouial English 
we often meet with such expressions as " 1 want a button sewing on/* where the participle 
has a passive sense. (Comp. \ 183.) •. . . 

t It is a great mistake to speak of the gerund, or verbal substantive in -ing, as being 
*the imperfect participle used as a noun.' The participle is an adjective, and though an 
adjective may be used as a concrete noun, it cannot possibly pass into an abstract noun 
without having the definite article before it. The grossness of the mistake which is involved 
in confounding the gerund with the participle is seen when beginners, who have been led^ 
astray by their Engli^ grammars, render ' He talks about fishllnt^^ b^ ^ \oc^>a\vaT ^ti^>x^cAsX^ 
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Those verbals in -ing which represent the old formation in 'Ung should 
properly be followed by ^and not by the simple objective case, as "The 
hunting of the Snark" : "To dissuade the people from making of league'^ 
(North. Pltit,), This ought always to be the construction when the verbal 
is preceded by the, and is the present usagp ; but (owing to a confusion 
between the two verbals, the noun and the participle) the older writers did not 
always adhere to it. Thus we find : ** Nothing in his life became him like thr 
leaving it " {Afacbeth) ; ** The seeing these effects " {Cymb,), 

THE VERB AS AN ADJECTIVE. 
FABTIGIFLES. 

201. Participles are verbal adjectives. They are so called 
because they partake of the nature both of a verb and of an 
adjective (Latin participare, * to partake '). 

There are two participles formed by inflexion, the Imperfect 
Participle and the Perfect Participle. The imperfect participle 
always ends in ing.* When formed from a transitive verb, it may 
have an object, as ^^ Hear i fig the fioise^ I went to the window." 
The perfect participle in verbs of the Strong Conjugation formerly 
always ended in -en, and still does so in many verbs ; in verbs of 
the Weak Conjugation it ends in -d, -ed, or -/.t The Imperfect 
Participle is always active, the Perfect Participle is passive, provided 
the verb be a transitive verb ; as, ** I saw a boy beating a dog.*' 
" Frightened by the noise he ran away." In ** He has come,'' 
come is perfect, but not passive. J 

Even in the perfect tenses, as ** I have written a letter," the origin 
of the construction is, " I have a letter writteni'^ where written is an 
adjective agreeing with letter; in Latin, Habeo epistolavi scriptam. 
In French the participle agrees with the object in some constructions ; 
as " Les lettres que j'ai Sorites." In Anglo-Saxon the perfect participle 
was inflected, and made to agree with the object.§ 

202. The participles are often used as mere adjectives of quality, as "A 
striking remark " ; ** The dreaded hour has come." 

• The termination of this participle in Anglo-Saxon was -endey which was subsequently 
changed to -inde^ and finally to -inge^ -ptge^ and -iiig. In the Northern dialect the termina- 
tion was -ande or -and^ which still maintains its ground in Scotch. The essential letters of 
the suffix are nd. This suffix is akin to the Latin -ent or -nt and the Greek oi-t or «vt.^ We 
have now three totally different formations in -ing. i. The abstract noun, as " Seeing is 




affected by some writers in others, is derived from the A.S. prefix ge. At first, and for some 
time, the Northern dialect, while dropping the prefix ge^ retained the suffix -en. The 
Southern dialect discarded the suffix^ but retained the ^(P. 

X Even the past participle of transitive verl^ is often used with a curious active significa- 
tion, as " You are mistaken" i.e. " You have mistaken [the matter] " ; " Why are yoat 
drawn t" (Tempest, ii. i), i e. "Why have you drawn [your words]." 

i As " He haefO man geweorhtne,' ' he has created man." 
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TENSE. 

203. Tenses (Latin tempus, * time *) are varieties of form in 
verbs, or compound verbal phrases made with the help of 
auxiliary verbs, which indicate partly the time to which an 
action or event is referred* and partly the oompleteness or 
incompleteness of the event at the time referred to. 

204. There are three divisions of time — the Present, the Past> 
and the Future. There are also three ways in which an action or 
event may be viewed : — 

1. It may be spoken of as inoomplete, or still going on. A tense 
which indicates tnis is called an imperfldot tense. 

2. It may be spoken of as oomplete. A tense which indicates this 
is called a perfect tense. * 

3. It may be spoken of as one whole, without describing it as com- 
plete or incomplete in relation to other actions. A tense which does 
this is called an indefinite tense. 

205. An action may be viewed in these three ways with reference 
to past, to present, or to future time. We thus get 

NINE PRIMABT TENSES. 

1. The Fast Imperfect (or Progressive), showing that at 
a certain past time an action was going on, as, / was writina;; 
\I was being taught, 

A. < 2. The Past Perfect, showing that at a certain past time an 
[action was complete ; as, / had written; I had been taught, 

3. The Past Indefinite (or Preterite), speaking of the action 
as one whole referred to past time ; as, I wrote; I was taught, 

^ I. The Present Imperfect (or Progressive), showing that 
an action is going on at the present time ; as, / am writing ; I 
am being taught, 

2. The Present Perfect, showing that at the present time a 
certain action is complete ; as, / have written; I have been 
taught, 

3. The Present Indefinite, speaking of the action as one 
^whole, referred to present time ; as, / write; I am taught. 

The Future Imperfect (or Progressive), showing that at 
future time an action will be going on ; as, / shalt be 
I shalt be being taught. 
Future Perfect, snowing that at a certain future time 

Ian action will be complete ; as, I shall have written; I shall have 
been taught, 
3. The Future Indefinite, speaking of an action as one whole> 
referred to future time ; as, I shall write ; I shall be taught, 

* The marking of time is so essential a characteristic of verbs, that some grammarians- 
nuke it the ground of the definition of a verb. In German the verb is called ' Z«U.h^»\x ''^<^*^*- 
'Tune-word? 



(I. The Fi 
a certain fut 
writing: /j 
2. The Fi3 
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206. From this table it appears at once ii[aX perfect and p<Kt are not the 
same. When we say " / have written,^* althongh the act of writing 
took place in past time, yet the completeness of the action (which is 
what the tense indicates) is referred to present time. Hence the tense 
is a present tense. The use of this tense implies that the state of 
things brought about by the action exists at Vtut present time. We 
may say *' England has founded a mighty empire in the East, "because 
the empire still lasts ; but we cannot say " Cromwell has founded a 
dynasty," because the d3masty exists no longer. 

JS07. The indefinite tenses are often imperfect in •sense. Thus, ''I stood 
during the whole of the performance." " While he lived at home he 
was happy." The verbs in such cases would have to be rendered into 
the past imperfect tense in French, Latin, or Greek (see } 216}. 

SEGOHDABY TEKSES. 

* 208. Besides the primary tenses, we have the following * : — 

The Present Perfect of continued action — I have been writing. 
The Past Perfect of continued action — I had been writing. 
The Future Perfect of continued action — I shall have been 
writing, 

COXPLEX EOBXS OF IKDEEINITE TEITSES. 

209. The Present and Past Indefinite Tenses are often replaced 

by compound forms t made with the auxiliary verb do^ thus : — 

" You do assist the storm'' (Shakspeare, Temp, i. i, 15). 

" They set bread before him and he did eat" (2 Sam, xii. 20). 

These forms become emphatic when a stress is laid upon the 
auxiliary verb. They are commonly employed in negative and 
interrogative sentences. 

FOBXATIOH OF TEHSES IN THE ACTIVE VOICE. 

210. The Present Indefinite and the Past Indefinite in the 
Active Voice are the only two tenses formed by infiexion. 

The Imperfect tenses are formed by the indefinite tenses of 
the verb be^ followed by the imperfect participle. J 

The Perfect tenses are formed by means of the indefinite 
tenses of the verb have^ followed by the perfect participle. (See 
again § 185 and § 201.) 

*■■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ .— -■■■ ■■■■■ M — M^^^^^ I ■ ■ ■ ■ 

* It is very absurd to give the name of ' tenses ' to such phrases as * I am going to write.' 
It would be as rational to extend the name to " I am on the point of ¥rriting, or, ** He is in 
the very act of writing." 

t In Chaucer's time gan was used as a mere tense-auxiliary, equivalent to did. Thus " He 
gan conclude " {M. o/L. Prol. i^).^ 




sijaima," * we are owing ' rs ' we owe' (Jnatt. vi. la). 
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The Fttture tenses are formed by means of the auxiliary verbs 
skaii and wili^ followed by the infinitive mood ; shall being used 
for the first person, will for the second and third in affirmative 
principal sentences 3 but in subordinate clauses, after a relative, 
or such words as ify when^ aSy thoughf unless^ untile &c., the verb 
shall is used for all three persons ; as, "If it shall ht proved"; 
'* \Vhen He shall appear we shall be like Him." 

811. When the verb itnll is used in the first person and the verb shaii in the 
second and third, it is implied that the action spoken of depends upon 
the will of the speaker. Shall (like sollen in German) implies an obli- 
gation to do something. Hence shall is api)ropriately used in com> 
mands (as **Thou shcut not kill**), in promises or threats (as '* You 
shall have a holiday "), and in the language of prophecy, which b an 
utterance of the Divine will or purpose. Shall is used in the first 
person, as a simple auxiliary of a future tense, on much the same prin- 
ciple as that on which a person subscribes himself at the end of a 
letter, "Your obedient humble servant" It implies a sort of polite 
acknowledgment of being bound by the will of others, or at least by 
the force of circumstances. By a converse application of the same 
principle, the verb will is used in the second and third persons to imply 
that the action referred to depends upon the volition ot the person to or 
of whom we speak. In Questions, however, and in reported speeches 
the force of the verb shall is the same in the second and third persons 
as it would be in the answer, or as it was in the direct speech : ** Shall yo\i 
be present ?" " I shall.** ** 1 shall not set out to-morrow " ; "John 
said that he should not set out to«morrow." The verb to be used in a 
question depends upon the verb expected in the reply. We say, 
"Will you go?" if we expect the answer, "I will." 

212. When shall and will are used as mere tense-signs, their notional force 
disappears. (See } 185.) When they are used with their full notional power 
(as in * Thou shall not kill ' ; * I ztnll have obedience,' i.e., * I am resolved on 
having obedience ') we no longer get a future ten^e, but a combination of a 
verb of incomplete predication and its complement. (See Syntax, Complex Pre- 
dicateJ) All depends upon whether the verb * shall * or * will * is used to 
predict or not. If it is, we get a future tense, but not otherwise. Thus, 
*• Thou shalt not steal " involves no prediction ; we may speak thus to one 
whom we know to be about to commit a theft. We assert a present obliga- 
tion, we do not predict a future act. Consequently in this sentence we have 
not got a future tense. 

218. There are sentences, however, in which * shall * and * will,' while used 
to predict ^ and therefore forming future tenses, retain something of their notional 
force, as " I will call upon you to-morrow " ; ** You shall have an answer on 
Monday." In all such instances the action referred to depends upon the will 
of the speaker. 

The two sorts of future have been conveniently distin^ished (by Dr. 
Latham) as the Predictive Future and the Promissive Future. In 
the Promissive Future * will * is used for the First Person, «ca!^ * ^wai^.^ 
for the Second and Third. . ^ 
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rORXATION OF TEHSES IK THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

• 

214. All moods and tenses in the Passive Voice are made by 
means of auxiliary verbs, the Passive Voice of a verb con- 
sisting of its perfect participle, preceded by the various moods 
and tenses of the verb be, (See § i88 and the note.) 

216. Comparative Table of Tenses in English^ Latin^ Greeks French and German, 

ACTIVE VOICE.— INDICATIVE mood. 



Present. 

Jttdef. 

Itnperf. 

Perfect. 
Past. 

hide/. 

Jntperf. 

Perfect. 

Future. 
Indef. 
Imperf. 

Perfect. 

Perfect of 

continued 

action. 



English. 



He writes 
He is writing 
He has written 

He wrote 

He was writing 

He had written 

He will write 
He will be writ- 
ing 
He will have 
written 

He has been 
writing, &c. 



Latin. 



scribit 
scribit 
scripsit 

scripsit 
scribebat 

scripserat 

scribet 
scribet 

scripserit 



Greek. 



French. 



fifpii^t 

typayfte 

tfCKpd^u 

fpayif€i 
7pd^ei 



{ 



il &rit 
il &rit ^ 
il a 6cnt 

il ^crivit 
il ^crivait 
il avait ^crit > 
il eut dcrit / 

il ^crira 
il ecrira 

il aura ^(M*it 



German. 



er schreibt 
er schreibt 
er hat geschrieben 

er schrieb 
er schrieb 

er hatte geschrieben 

er wird schreiben 
er wird schreiben 

er wird g«schriebeii 
habea 



PASSIVE VOICE.— INDICATIVE MOOD. 



I 





English. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


French. 




Present. 












Jndef. 


It is written 


scribitur 


fpa^itai 


il est 6ant 


es wird geschrie- 
ben 
es wird geschrie- 


Imperf It is being 


scribitur 


fpa^erat 


. . • • 


written 








ben 


Perfect. 
Past. 


It has been 
written 


{ scriptum est ) 
I scriptum fuit ) 


'j(4'fpavrat 


il a 6t6 6cnt 


es ist geschrie- 
ben worden 


Jndef 


It was written 


1 scriptum est ) 
1 scriptum fuit ) 


ffpa<p$ri 


il fut ^crit 


es wurdc ge- 
schrieben 


Jntperf. 


It was being 
written 


scribebatur 


i-jpaiptro 


• . . . 
f il avait ^t^-v 


es wurde ge- 
schrieben 


Perfect. 


It had been 


( scriptum erat \ 
\ scriptum fuerat ) 


f > 


j ^crit (. 


es war geschrie- 




written 


tfffpaitro 


Sa eut ^t^f 


ben worden 










L ecrit ) 




Future. 












Jndef jit will be 


scribe tur 


7pa^tf^aeTai 


II sera ^crit 


es wird geschrie- 




wntten 








ben werden 


Imperf. 


It will be 

bein^ written 

It will have 


scribetur 


7pa^CTa< 


• • • • 


es wird geschne- 
ben werden 


Perfect. 


scriptum erit 


jefpd^erai 


U aura ^t^ 


es wird gesduie- 




been written 






6cnt 


ben woidea 




• 






• 


. scyn . t^ 
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irSE OF THE TENSES. 
216. The Present Indefinite Tense is used : 

1. To state what is actually taking place, as, ** Here comes the rain." 

2. To state what freauently or habitually takes place, or is universally 
true, as, " It rains here daily ; " ** Honesty is the best policy." 

3. In lively narrations a person often imagines himself to be present at 
the events he is describing, and so uses the present tense [llistonc 
Present) in speaking of past events. 

4. It is used tor the future when the real time is fixed by the context, 
as, ** We start next Monday for the Continent." 

Besides its ordinary use, the Past Indefinite Tense is used : 

1. With the force of an Imperfect, as, "They danced \\hx\ii I ftlayedy 

2. To express what happened frequently or habitually, as, *'In those 
days people ate without forks." 

The combinations which form the Indefinite Tenses of the Passive 
Voice are a little ambiguous in meaning. They may refer either to 
the action indicated by the verb, or to the results of the action. In 
the latter case they are not strictly tenses of the passive voice, but the 
participle that follows the verb be is used as an aajective. In ** Every 
house is built by some man," is built is a present indefinite tense 
passive of the verb build. In ** This house is built of stone," is is the 
verb, and built is used as an adjective.* 

TENSES IN ANGLO-SAXON.* 

5U7. In Anglo-Saxon the Present Indefinite tense was also used as a Present 
Imperfect tense, and also as a Future + or even as a Future Perfect. 

The Past Indefinite was also used as a Past Imperfect, as a Present Per- 
fect J and as a Past Perfect. Compounds of the verb * have ' and the 
perfect participle were also used, but the participle agreed in case, &c., 
■with the object. 

Combinations of the verb be with an imperfect participle are found. 

The greater precision of modern English in marking tense arises from 
its having become more of an analytic and less of an inflected lan- 
guage. Auxiliary verbs and prepositions are more exact than in- 
flexions. 

NUMBER. 

218. Number is a modification of the form of a verb, by means 
of which we show whether the verb is spoken of one person or 

• This distinction can b« easily marked in Greek, Latin, and in German. *' The letter is 
written," i.e., * the act of writing takes place,' is rendered " i\ iirio-ToXf; 7f)ri0«Tai," " Epistola 
scribitur," and " Der Brief wird geschneben." "The letter is written," i.e., ' is in a written 
state, ^r has already been written,* is rendered by ** h ixtaroXii ft-fpafxtivvn iart," ' Epistola 
scripta est," and ' Der Brief ist g^schrieben." 

t Thtu : •* Aefter )>r!m dagon ic artse," * After three days I shall rise agrain " {Matt, xxvii. 
63J : *• Aelc treow .... byO forcorfen," ' Ex»ery tree .... shall be cut down ' (Matt. iii. 
1^ but the compounds with shall and will were also used. 

t The past indefinite often served for the modern past indefinite, present perfect, and past 
pCTfect, rx-» "mine eftgan gea&won Wne haele," * mine eyes have seen thy salvation ' (LttAe 
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thing, or of more than one. There are, therefore, two numbers in 
verbs, the Singular and the Plural, corresponding to the two 
numbers in substantives. 

PERSON. 

219. Person * is a modification of the form of verbs, by which 
we indicate whether the speaker speaks of himself, or of the person 
or persons addressed, or of some other person or thing. 

There are three persons — L The First Person; -2. The Second 
Person; 3. The Third Person. 

The First Person is used when the speaker speaks of himself 
either singly or with others. 

The Second Person is used when the subjett of the verb stands 
for the person or persons spoken to. 

The Third Person is used when the subject of the verb denotes 
neither the speaker nor the person spoken to. 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

220. The Conjugation of a Verb is the formation of all the 
inflexions and combinations used to indicate Voice, Mood, Tense, 
Number, and Person. 

• The suffixes by which Person is marked were originally Personal Pronouns. The oldest 
forms to which they can be traced are (in the singular) ~z. tna; 2. tva; 3. ta. These were 
weakened to — i. mi; 2. ti ; 3. ti^ the second being still further weakened to si. TTie plural 
forms for the first and second persons were eidier — z. i9tas^ 2. tas^ or i. man, 2. tasi. In the 
former case -as would be a plural sign added to the pronoun \ in the latter mast == / + thcu 
(= we) ; ta-si — thou + thou (= j^e). The suffix of the third person was an-itf made up of 
the root of ana -s {tkat\ and ii = ta {he\ and equivalent to he + ht = th^ (Kockt i. p. 322). 
This suffix appears in the Latin ' ama •«/,' &c., and the Greek tintToytai, &c. 

The characteristic letter of the First Person (•»>) is seen in «wi (= as -m)^ and ieafH^ in the 
Latin sum, inguam^ ament^ &c., and the Greek ei/xt, &c. The characteristic letter of the 
Second Person {-s) is seen in Latin and Greek, in Gothic and in the Northern dialect of 
English (* thou hopes,' * thou bindes,' &c.). The -/ m -f / is an offgrowth of the -* (compare 
whilst, &c.). In some verbs the original t re-appears, as a hardened form of the -s (snalt, 
wilt, art). The suffix -th is a modincation of •/. It was first modified into -f in the Northern 
dialect. 

The suffix -anti, which properly belongs to the Third Person, was adopted in primitive 
English for all three persons of the plund, its original sense having been lost sight of. (In 
the first instance it was. of course, as much a piece ofbad grammar as it would be now to say 




dropped the / and retained the n, giving the forms ' we hopen,' &c. 

Mr. Gamett {Phil. Essays, pp. 2189-342) gives cogent reasons for considering these pn>< 
nominal suffixes to be not nominatives, but oblique cases (genitives or ablatives), combined 
with an abstract verbal substantive, so that asmt, esmi, sum^ or am would mean not ' I sun.' 
but ' being of me ' ; docetis would mean * teaching of (or by) you,' &C; He shows that this' is 
the actual mode of formation in a great variety of languages, si>oken in all parts of the worid, 
which proves that it is a possible and natural mode of expressing^ predication in the infancy 
<A lan^ages. Its possibility in the Aryan class is proved by its existence in C^eltic. 

In English and other Teutonic languages the plural suffixes have been assimilated to esu:h 
other or dropped. In .early English it is common to find the personal pronoun blended whh 
the verb, as * schaltou ' = shalt thou ; *maystou ' = mayest thou ; * So theech ' = so theekh 
{so prosper I). It is a mistake to treat these as a recurrence to the primitive formatjon. 
They are mere phonetic abbreviations. In maystou, hastou, &c., the verb has \\& pronomiMfd 
suffix in the « , before the other pronoun is pronounced along wiui it. 
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There are two classes of verbs in English, distinguished by the 
formation of the Preterite. These are — 

A. Verbs of the Strong Conjugation. 

B. Verbs of the Weak Conjugation. 

THE STBONQ CONJUGATION. 

221. The preterite of verbs of the Strong Conjugation is 
formed by modifying the vowel-sound of the root.. 

The Strong Conjugation is based upon a mode of forming the 
preterite which belongs to various members of the Aryan 
family of languages. In the Strong Conjugation the Preterite 
(or Past Indefinite Tense) was originally formed by reduplica- 
tioHy i.e. by repeating the root of the verb. This formation 
was weakened (i) by omitting the final consonant from the 
first member of the doubled root ; * (2) by weakening the 
vowel sound of the initial syllable to one uniform letter, and 
frequently by weakening or modifying the vowel sound of the 
second root as well ; t (3) by omitting the initial consonant of 
the second member of the doubled root, so that the vowel of 
reduplication and the vowel of the root came in contact with 
each other, and were commonly blended into one J sound. 
Thus it has come to pass that in English (with two exceptions), 
the preterite of verbs of the Strong Conjugation is 
formed by modifying the vowel sound of the root. 

Two preterites in English distinctly show reduplication, namely, 
did from do^ and hight (was called) from the old verb hdtan^ 
whereof A is a variety of the guttursd h at the beginning.§ 

In English the perfect participle of all verbs of the strong con- 
jugation was originally formed by the (adjective) suffix -en and 
the prefixed particle ge. The suffix -en has now disappeared 
from many verbs, and the prefix ge from all. 

This Conjugation contains no verbs but such as are of the old Teutonic 
stock of the language. If we disregard an occasional prefix the verbs 
that belong to it are all monosyllabic. 

* In Sanscrit perfect tenses are formed thus, just as in Latin, from tud (the root of tuttdo) 
we get tu-tud'i; from mord^ tHO-tHord-i ; from die (the root oi disco) di-dic-i. 

t In Greek the initial consonant is repeated, but with the vowel sound weakened to e (as 
M-^«*-«a). This formation occurs in several verbs in Latin, as/e-/w/-i (from Pello) \^-pi£-i 
{frooi ^at$£v) \ C€<id'i {from cado). In Gothic the reduplication consisted of the mitial con- 
sonant followed by ai, as haitan {to call). kai-Aait. In Anglo-Saxon the reduplication once 
consisted of the nrst consonant followed by to, {Kock^ i. p. 240.) 

X Thus in old Frisian the preterite from the root hold passed through the stages ka-haldj 
ka-kild^ ka-ildj to hdld. In Latin the root if^ (in iep) passed through the stages le-Ug-i^ 
Vt-ig-i^ to tigi: the root vin (in venio) through vi-vin-i^ vi-in-i. to vini ; the root.Aw^ through 
'i'/lC'i,/i-lc-t, to/ici. 

It is obvious that the changes described tended to result in giving a fuller and broader 
soond to the vowel of the root. 

I In Cathie the preterite is haihaii. A few other Anglo-Saxon preterites show reduplica- 
tion, especially when compared with Gothic. Thus reidem (to advise), pret. rtord^ shortened 
from reo-rAd (Gothic rfdan. rairotk) ; Uttan (to letX pret. Uort (for uolt)^ shortened from 
UolAi (Gothic litAHy laitot) ; Idcan (to leap) ; pret. Uclc^ shortened fcota U^lAx, VS^^Cka. 
kikoMt Uulaik) ; cn-dr^Man (to dread), pret. on-drtord^ shortentdfrom on-Hlrco^yftcl. 
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THE WEAK CONJUGATION. 

222. The preterite of verbs of the Weak Conjugation is 
formed by adding -ed or -/ to the stem, e final (if there is one) 
being omitted, as wait-ed, lov-ed, deal-t. 

The suffix 'Cd is pronounced as a separate syllable only after a 
dental mute, as in need-ed^ pat-t-edy mend-ed. The vowel y after a 
consonant is changed into i before it, as pity^ pitied. After a sharp 
guttural or labial mute ed has the sound of /, as in tipped^ knocked. In 
several verbs the suffix has vanished, though its previous existence is 
sometimes seen either in the weakening of the vowel of the stem, or 
in the change of final d into /, as tneet^ met; bend^ bent 

223. This suffix is in reality a preterite form * of the verb do, which was 
shortened in Anglo-Saxon into -de or -te. The suffix -de was attached 
to the root by the connecting vowel o or ^, which, however, disappeared 
after some consonants. In modem English -de has become -</, and the 
connecting vowel is always -^, as in mend-e-d. This vowel is omitted 
before -/, as it was in A.S. before -te. 

It thus appears that in origin as well as in meaning, / loved is equiva- 
lent to I love did, or I did love ; so that this preterite tense is in reality 
formed by means of an auxiliary verb.f 

224. The perfect participle of most verbs of the weak conjugation 
is the same in form as the preterite. It had its origin in an adjective 
suffix -d or -/, akin to -tus in Latin. The prefix ge has been dropped. 

This conjugation contains many verbs of the old Teutonic stock of 
English ; some verbs once of the Strong Conjugation ; all verbs of 
Norman, French, or foreign origin ; and all fresh formations. 

225.— A. VERBS OP THE STRONG CONJUQATION 

[Words in italics are obsolete forms.] 

I. Verbs in which the preterite is formed by vowsl-chajige, and ih: perfect 
participle has the suffix -en or -n. 



Pres, 


Fret. 


P, Part, 


blow 


blew 


blown 


crow 


crew 


crowed [crown] 


grow 


grew 


grown 


know 


knew 


known 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


mow 


mowed [mewl 


mown 


draw 


drew 


drawn 



Pres, 


Pret. 


P, Part, 


hold 


held 


holden, held 


fall 


fell 


fallen 


lie 


lay 


lien, lain 


slay 


slew 


slaLi 


see 


saw 


seen 


eatt 


ate 


eaten 


beat 


beat§ 


beaten 



• In Gothic the reduplicated auxiliary root {ded) appears in the dual and plural of the 
preterite indicative, and in all three numbers of the past subjunctive (Skeat, M^eso-Gothic 
Glossary and Grammar^ p. 301). 

t Since the auxiliary suffix of the Weak Conjugation is a reduplicated or strong form, it 
follows that the Strong Oxijugation is the older of the two. Whenever fresh verbs are formed <» 
introduced, they are of the weak conjugation. 

t The svthfret is a compound of eat {for -eat = * eat away ' ; Germ, vcresssn^frtssen), 

I A weak preterite bette or bet is found in old writers. 
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8l 



Pres, Pret, 


P, Part. 


Pres. 


Pnt. 


P, Part. 


drive drove, drave 


driven 


stride 


strode 


stridden 


ride rode 


ridden 


strive 


strove 


striven 


rise rose 


risen 


thrive 


throve 


thriven 


smite smote 


smitten 


write 


wrote 


written, writ 


chide chid \chodeY 


chidden, chid 


bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


slide slid \slode\ 


slidden, slid 








bid bade, bid 


bidden, bid 


spit 


spat, spit 


spit \spitten\ 


give gave 


given 








forsake forsook 


forsaken-) 


stave 


stove, staved 


(staved) 


shake shook 


shakent 


come 


came 


come [comgn 


take took 


takent 









2. 7n most of the following verbs there is a tendency to assimilate the 
vowel-sound of the preterite to that of the perfect participle. 

Pret. P, Part, 

bare, bore borne, J bom 
brake, broke brokenf 
shore shorn 

spake, spoke spoken t 
stole stolen 



Pres. 

bear 

break 

shear} 

speak 

steal 

swear sware, swore sworn 



Pres. 


Pret, 


P. Part. 


tear 


tare, tore 


torn 


wear 


wore 


worn 


weave 


wove 


woven 



climb § clomb [clombeft] 

fight fought fought 

hang II hung [//^;if ] hung 



3. Verbs in which the vowel of the perfect participle has been assimilated 
to that of the preterite^ or the preterite has been adopted as a participle. 

Pres. Pret, P. Part. 

tread trod trodden, trod 

sit sate, sat sat [seten] 

get got, gat gotten, got 



Pres, 


Pret. 


P. Part 


abidet 


abode 


abode 


shine 


shone 


shone 


awake** 


awoke 


awoke 


stand 


stood 


stood 



4. In most of the following verbs the preterite in A.S. had a in the 
singular and u in the plural. Hence probably came the twofold forms 
of the preterite. The perfect participle has usually lost its sujffix. In 
these verbs the i of the present tense, and the u of the perfect participle 
are weakenings of the root vowel a. 



• " Jacob chode with Laban " {Gen, xxxi. 36). Chid{^ chiddd) is of the weak form. 

f TStfwIr, forseokt shook, rode, brvke, spoke^ are used as participles by Shakspeare. 

X Bom lA now used only with reference to birth. Borne means carried. 

I Also of the Weak Conjugation. 

I There is also a transitive verb hang of the Weak Conjugation, which has got mixed up 
with the Strong intransitive verb. Chaucer uses heng as transitive. 

It In the phrase ** Some shall dear abide it " (Sh. Jul. Cats. ii. a, X19), ' abide ' is probably a 
nustake for the old verb obi* or eibye (in old English abigzeUy pret. abought\ derived from 
bycgan &■ ' to buy/ and means " Some shall pay dear for it.' 

** Abo weak, awake^ awaked. This verb (A.S. aweccan) is properly intransitive ; the transit 
live verb ought to be weak (A.S. awacian). The forms have got m\xed. 
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nng rang, rung 
sing sang, sung* 

spin span, spun 



cling 
fling 



rung 
snog 
sunken, i" sunk 



'ret. P. Part. 

shrink shmtik, Ehniuk shnuiken-l- slirunk 
spring sprang, spning*spmng 
stink stank, stank stunk 
strike strake, struck stTickett,t struck 






Pnt. 
wound \ 






5. 77iae verbs in A.S. hadthefaiiowrngvaitieU: — 

Prd. eo i Prct. Sing, ea ; W. n ; P. Pari. « 



Pres. 

seethe 



P. Fart. 

sodden, sod 
shot \shettai\ 



Pre.. Pret. P. Part. 

freeze fioie frozen 

choose chose chosen 

deavell clave cloven 

fly flew fJown 

6. Verbs not included in the preceding classes. 

Pres. Pret. P. Ptat. 

dig II dug dug 

(bejqueath H quoth 

B.— VEBBS OF THE WEAK COITJTTQATIOM'. 

226, Besides the large class of what are frequently called Regular 
Verbs, because the preterite and perfect participle are uniformly made 
by the simple addition of -ed, which includes all verbs of French or 
Latin origin, the following verbs belong to the Weak Conjugation : — 



with H is siaipty Ihe past panicipl* wlDpted as a preterite, 

him," " He done il. TMb idiom \s cominDn in the Slavonic Janguages (Latham, Inttvd. 

Phil. p. 58). Th* abhteviittd panLcLples driv. imil, rid, writ -" — --^- ~ 




" ham, Intrvi. 
pntetita in 
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I. Verbs in which the addition of the suffix 6.ort is accompanied by a 
shortening of the vowel-sound of the root. 



res, Pret, 
leave berefc 
ep — «** 

a 



P. Part. 
bereft, bereaved 
crept* crept * 

dealt dealt 

am dreamt, dreamed dreamt 
I felt felt 

; fled fled 

heard heard 

kept * kept 



ir 



Pres. 

kneel 

leave 

lose 

mean 

sleep 

sweep 

weep 

shoe 



Pret. 

knelt 

left 

lost 

meant 

slept* 

swept 

wept* 

shod 



P, Part. 

knelt 

left 

lostt 

meant 

slept 

swept 

wept 

shod 



2. Verbs in which the suffix has been dropped % after tJu shortening of 
the vowel. 



fS. 

ed 

«i 

d 

d 

et 



Pret. 

bled 

bred 

fed 

led 

met 



P. Part. 


Pres, 


bled 


read 


bred 


speed 


fed 


hide 


led 


light 5 


met 


betide 



Pret. 

read 

sped 

hid 

lit 

betid 



P. Part. 

read 

sped 

hidden, hid 

lit 

betid 



3. Verbs in which the addition ofd ortis accompanied by a change in the 
vowel-sound of the root. 



res. 
;eech|| 

f 
chU 

ng*» 
I 



Pret. 

besought 

bought 

caught 

brought 

sold 



P. Part. 

besought 

bought 

caught 

brought 

sold 



Pres. 

seek 
tedch 
think ** 
tell 
work 



Pret. 
sought 
taught 
thought 
told 
wrought 



P. Part. 

sought 

taught 

thought 

told 

wrought 



4. Verbs in which the suffix te has disappeared, but hcLS changed a final 
flat mute into a sharp mute. 



es. 
id 
nd 

a 

d 
d 
ild 



Pret. 

bent 

blended 

gilt, gilded 

girt, girded 

lent 

built 



P. Part. 

benttt 

blent 

gilt, gilded 

girt, girded 

lent 

built, builded 



Pres. Pret. 

rend rent 

send sent 

shend shent 

spend spent 

wend went, wended 



P. Part. 
rent 
sent 

shent XX 
spent 
wended . 



In early writers we find crep for create, slep for slepte, wep for xvcpte. 

In Anglo-Saxon (,/<v)&j«< was softened into {foT^lorvn, which is still preserved in lotn 
\ forlorn.^ In a similar way y>vr<r is found {or frozen. "The parching air hwms /rore" 
tr. IfOsty ii. 595). InA.S. the verb was le<5san, leis-luron, loren, of the Strong Conjugation. 

In early English we find the preterites bledae^ bredde^/edde^ ladde, tnette, &c. 

EVom the A.S. leohtan. The verb light or alight^ ' to come down gently,' is from liktan 
\i a>s German leicht\ The two verbs, however, have been confounded, and the forms 
\^dVDA lit are used indifferently. 

B§»t€ek is a compound of seek : k^ ch^ and ^h are only varieties of the guttural sound. 
\ like i is not ladical. It is only used to indicate that ch has the sibilant sound. Chaucer 
f nMtfAiir and straughte for readied and stretched \Kn. T. 2058). So also faiight =3 
JktfL^ight ^s pitched^ snaught — stuitched. Straieht is another form oi stretched. 
*'Tae n in these verbs is not radical. 

f 3mdi*d became bent^ just as in Chaucer standeth becomes stant ; rydeth^ tyi. &c. ^ 
1^ jftM(iH/(Gennan schdnden) is used by Shakspeare. It means ' nut to the blush.' 
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Pres, 

cast 

cost 

cut 

hit 

hurt 

knit 

lett 

put 

rid 

Pres. 

go 
grave 

help 

hew 

lade 

melt 

mow 

rive 

saw 

shape 

Pres, 
clothe 
freight 
work 



5. Verbs in which the suffix has disappeared * without further change. 



Pret, 

cast 

cost 

cut 

hit 

hurt 

knit 

let 

put 

rid 



P. Part, 

cast 

cost 

cut 

hit 

hurt 

knit 

let 

put 

rid 



Pres, 

set 

shed 

shred 

shut 

slit 

split 

spread 

thrust 



Pret. 


P. Part. 


set 


set 


shed 


shed 


shred 


shred 


shut 


shut 


sUt 


slit 


split 


split 


spread 


spread 


thrust 


thrust 



6. Verbs with the -en of the strong conjugation in the perfect participle. 



Pret, 

graved 

helped 

hewed 

laded 

melted 

mowed 

rived 

sawed 



P, Part, 
gone 

graven, graved 
holpen, helped 
hewn, hewed 
laden 

molten, melted 
mown, mowed 
riven, rived 
sawn, sawed 
shapen, shaped 



Pres. Pret, P, Part, 

shave shaved shaven, shaved 

shew, show shewed, showed shewn, shown, 

shewed, showed 



shrive 

sow 

strew 

swell 
wash 
wax 



shrived 

sowed 

strewed 

swelled 
washed 
waxed 



shaped 
7. Verbs not included in the preceding classes. 



shriven 
sown, sowed 
strewn, strewn, 

strewed 
swollen, swelled 
washen, washed 
waxen, waxed 



Pret, P. Part. 

cladj clad 

freighted fraught, freighted 

wrought, worked wrought, worked 



Pres, Pret, P, Part. 

]ay§ laid laid 

say§ said said 

have had [i.e, haved) had, 

make made (i.e, maked) made 

8. Tight is a participle of tie (A.S. tigan). Distraught \s an excep- 
tional form from the verb distract. Straight is for stretched, Dight 
(shortened from dighted) is from A.S. dihtan =: * to adorn.* Yclept 
is from the old verb clypian =: to call. Go borrows a preterite from, 
the verb wend, properly to wend {or turn) one^s way.\ Went was 
formerly a participle as well as a preterite tense. (** Is went" occurs 
in Chaucer, Pr. T. 1730.) The ioTcayede (A.S. e6de)c= *went * used 
by Chaucer, is from the root / = * go.' 

* In these verbs, however, the second person singular of the preterite b made in full, 
cctstedst^ thntstedsty &c. 

t In old English the verb lei ('allow' or ' leave alone*) was a Strone Verb (A.S. UettuC^. 
The strong preterite leet is used by Chaucer. The past participle was laten^ Uten, or iete. 
From this came the adjective late (A.S. lat), meaning ' left alone ' or ' left behind,' 'comine 
after the rest.' From this was made the causative verb let (A.S. let tan) = ' to make late, 
* to hinder.' Of this Chaucer uses the (weak) preterite letted. ^ The two verbs were distinct 
enough in Chaucer's time (as "Sche leet no morsel from her lippes falle,'' Prt>l. 128; *' He 
letted nat his felawe for to see/' i.e. 'he hindered not his companion from seeing,' Kn. T» 
1034), but are confounded in modem English. The meaning * leave ' which the strong verb 
had {e.g. " He leet {— left) his scheep encombred in the myre," Prol. 508) is still seen in 
* Z.^/ me alone,' &c. Let had also the stronger meaning of 'make' or 'cause,' as **This 
proude king leet make a statue of gold " {Morses T. 3349). 

X Clad is a shortened form of cladde^ A.S. claXSode. 

\ The jK in these verbs is a weakened form of the double guttural eg, 

II Ago is a shortened form oiagone. 
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rom the old verb won *= * to abide* ^r *be accustomed ' comes the preterite 
vront " ^ /fV€u (ucustomed^ and the present perfect "I am wont ' (made 
* I am come *), The participle wont was turned into a noun (= custom), 
from this noun is formed the adjective (not participle) wonted, 
fxtttffkt is a shortened form ol frau^hted from fraught (Dutch vrachtm) a 
5ty of freight, ** If i\io\x fraught " is found in Shakspeare (Cymb,), 



9. 77u following Weak Verbs were 

titive. Preterite in A.S, 
e cearf-curfon {carf in Ch.) 
re cle4f-clufon {cleef in Piers PI.) 
p creap-crupon {cro/^ in Piers PI.) 
e dealf-dulfon (dalf in Rob. Gl.) 

healp-hulpon {halp in Ch.) 

hleop {leep in Ch.) 

mealt-multon {maJt in Piers PI.) 



once of the Strong Conjugation ;— 

Infinitive, Preterite in A,S, 

sleep slep [sleep in Ch.) 

starve stearf-sturfon {staff in Ch.) 

step stop {stope in Ch.) 

swell sweall-swuUon {sival in Ch.) 

throng thrang {throng in Ch.) 

wash wosc \wesh in Ch.) 

weep weop {wep in Ch. ) 



PERSONAL INFLEXIONS OF AN ENGLISH VERB. 

27, The following table exhibits the personal inflexions of a 

). Let a single stroke ( ) stand for the infinitive 

)d (without /(?), and a double stroke ( =^^) for the first 

son singular of the past indefinite tense. 



I. 
a. 

3- 



I. 

3. 



Singular. 



Indicative Mood. 
Presettt Indefinite Tettse, 



Plural, t 



Singular. 



_ est or st 

_ eth,{ es, or s. 

Past Indefinite Tettse, 
- est or st J 



I. 
2. 

3. 



I. 
2. 



Plural. 



Singular. 



Subjonotive Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense. 



Plural. 




I. 
2. 

3. 



MUton uMs " he wons " ^ke dwells (German wohnen). 

' w early English the termination of the plural of this tense in all three persons was -^s in 
iWorthem, ^« in the Midland, and -rM in the Southern dialects: "They hopes "(m); 
Cbey hopcn " (m) ; " ITiey hopeth " (s). 

^l»e pronunciation orJffe^tA, se-eth, &c., shows that the suffix is ^M, not -th. The t 
wnuy ^ dropped whenever the pronunciation permits. 



the strong conjugatioa 
Northern dialect the t 



' -i2* *"** ongmally belonged only to the weak conjugation. In 

L rtSfJU^o-"' '^'t**^ ^« stilffind in Chaucer. (See § «3o.) In the *,««.w «.. «,« c 

jwown off, so that we find such forms as tA^m gaf. thm saw, &c. (See | 236.) In early 
SS-?i.**.^'i^ °^'*n '^^ro^ off »n verbs of the weak conjugauon, as " Why tuuti^^i, 
#;»ouput (ChaucerX ThU was especiaUy the case in the Northern dialect. 
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Past Indefinite Tense, 
The same* as in the Indicative Mood. 

The suffix es is added to verbs ending in a sibilant (as pass^es^ 
catch-es) ; o (as go-es^ do-es) ; or y preceded by a consonant, z&fli-es^ 
piti-es. If a verb ends in /V, c is changed to ck before -ingy -edy or 
-ethy to preserve the hard sound of the c^ as trafficking^ mimicked. 

VERBAL INFLEXIONS IN ANGLO-SAXON. 
228. — A. Verbs OF THE Strong Conjugation. 

Niman {to take), 
Jnf, — niman. //;//. Fart, — nimende. Pcrf, Part, — (ge)numen 

Indicative Mood. 



Sing. 



Present Tense. 

Plural. 

1. nime nimatJ 

2. nimest nima'5 

3. nimeS nimaS 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense, 
Sing. Plural, 

I, 2, and 3. nime nimen 

Creopan [Jto creepy. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Sing. Plural. 

1. creope creopatJ 

2. ci^pst creopaS 

3. cryptJ creopatJ 



Sing. 



Preterite Tense. 

Plural, 

1. nam namon 

2. name nimon 

3. nam namon 



Preterite Tense, 
Sing. Plural, 

I, 2, and 3. ndme nimen 



Preterite Tense. 
Sing. Plur. * 

1. creap crupon 

2. crupe crupon 

3. creap crupon 

Let particular attention be paid to the inflexions of the Preterite Tense, 
especially the absence of -st in the second person singular, and the 
curious change of vowel, t 

229. — B. Verbs of the Weak Conjugation 

Luijan (to love). 

Inf. — ^lufjan. Imp. Part. — lufjende (lufigende). 

Per/. Part.—{gt)\\3iiodi, 

Indicative Mood, 



Present Tense. 
Sing. Plural. 

1. lufje (lufige) lufjaS (lufigea?^) 

2. lufast lufjaS (lufigeaS) 

3. lufaS lufjaS (lufigeaS) 



Preterite Tense, 

Sing, PluraL 

1. lufode lufodon 

2. lufodest lufodon 

3. lufode lufodon 

Subjunctive Mood, 

Preterite liense. 

Sing, Plural, 

lufode lufoden 



Present Tense, 

Sing, Plural, 

I, 2, and 3. lu^e lufjen 

(lufige) (lufigen) 

Imperative. — Sing.^ lufa. Plural, lufjaS. 

i» III . . 

*^T1utt is in modem English. The use of -est or -st in the second person singular of the 
subjunctive does not belong to the earlier stages of the language. 

+ This change is still found in Chaucer, as " I wroot," " we writen " ; "I heng, they 
hynge." 
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VERBAL INFLEXIONS IN CHAUCER. 

280. Tlie Infinitive ends in -en or -e. The Imperfect Participle ends in 
-yng or -ynffe. The Past Participle of Strong Verbs ends in -en or -e ; that 
of Weak Verbs in -ed or -d (sometimes in -et or •%), and often has the 
prefix ffe-, or its weakened form 1-. 

The inflected gerund is occasionally found (as * to scene,' A«. 71 177). 
The Present Indicative has in the Singular the suHixes (i) e, often 

dropped or elided, (2) est, (3) eth, and in the Plural -en or -e for all 

persons. 
When a verb ends in -d or -t, -deth, or -teth is replaced by -t, as 

5tant-=^stand€th^ ryt-^^rydeth^ brest^bresteth {bursts). 
The same inflexions occur in the Preterite Indicative of Weak Verbs. 
The suflix of the Preterite in Weak Verbs was -ede, -de, or -te. 

When the verb-stem ended in -t, the d of the suffix often disappeared^ 

as in caste =casiede. After -t we get -te, as iette^ mettc^ &c. After -d 

the suflix was -de, as leddc,fedde^ &c. 
The Preterite of Strong Verbs has -e (now and then -est) in the Second* 

Person Singular, and -en or -e in all persons of the plural. The pluialv 

also sometimes shows the curious change noticed in § 225, 4. Thus , 

* I schal,' *ye schul* ; * I henjg, they nynge,' &c. 
The Present and Preterite Subjunctive have -e in all persons of the 

Singular and -en in all persons of the Plural. 
The Imperative ends in -eth in the Plural, and (in some classes of 

verbs) in -e in the Singular. The Northern dialect has -s for -th in. 

the Imperative. 

DEFECTIVE AND ANOMALOUS VERBS. 

231. The verba shall, will, may, must, oan, dare, wit are 
defective; that is, have not all the usual moods and tenses. 

A peculiarity which all these verbs (except will) have in common, 
is, that the present tense is in reality a preterite of the strong conjuga- 
tion, which has replaced an older present, and has had its own place 
supplied by a secondary preterite of the weak conjugation. One con- 
sequence of this is, that they none of them take -a as a suffix in the 
third person singular, as that suffix does not belong to the preterite 
tense. They take after them the infinitive without tOs 

«««• SHALL. 

[Infinitive in A.S. Boulan = 'to owe.*] 

Indioative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. I Past Indefinite Tense. 

Smsular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] shall I. [We] shall* i. [I] should i. [We] should 

2. FThou] shaltt 2. You] shall 2. [Thou] shouldst 2. [Yoin should 

3. [He] shall 3. [They] shall | 3. [He] sh ould 3. [They] should 

• In A.S. the forms were .-StM^ i sceal ; a. scealt; 3. sceal ; Pi, x, 2, and 3. sculon. 
Cluiucer uses shot in the singular, and shnl or sknlen in the plural. 

t The / in shalt.wiit. art^ wast, tuert. is an older form of the suffix than ^t. (See I aio, 
note.) In early English wc often find 'Thou ihal/ « Thou wil," * Thou CKa^ ^"tW \cak?: 
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Subjonotive Mood. 

Past Indefinite Tense, 

Singular...!, [I] should. 2. [Thou] should t^shouldst* 3. [He] should. 
Plural I. [We] should. 2. [You] should. 3. [They] should 

Shall (A.S. sceal) is (in form) a preterite, t When it came to be used as 
a present tense, another preterite {should) of the weak conjugation was 
formed to supply its place. The ou of should comes from the u of 
sctdan. In Anglo-Saxon the verb means * to owe *{ 

It then came to indicate some compulsion or obligation arising either 
from the will of some superior authority, or from some external source. 
Hence it is used in direct or reported commands, as " Thou shalt not 
steal " ; " Ye shall not surely die,'* i.e, * There is surely no edict that 
ye shall die* ; "The tyrant shall perish,** i.e. 'Circumstances or the 
will of others demand that the tyrant shall perish' ; " He demanded 
where Christ should be bom,** i.e, 'Where it was fated or prophesied 
that he was to be bom* ; ** You should always obey your parents," 
i.e. *It is your duty to obey your parents.* It often conveys this 
sense in the first person, as ** What shall I do?'* i.e. "What 
ought I (or am I) to do ? ** and even when used as an auxiliary the 
verb does not always altogether lose this force. (See § 213.) 

In exclamations it is often omitted, as " What, I love ! I sue ! I seek 
a wife ! *' *' Thou wear a lion's hide ! " [Shakspeare). 

In Scotch and in the Northern dialects / shall is often abbreviated to 
rse or Ish, 

WILL. 

InfiniHve Mood^-Ho Will (A.S. willan). 
Indioative Mood. 



233. 



Presetit Indefinite Tettse. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. [1] will . I. [We] will 

2. [Thou] wilt 2. [You] will 

3. [He] will 3. [They] will 



Past Indefinite Tense, 
.Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] would I. r We] would 

2. |Thou] wouldst 2. [You] would 

3. [He] would 3. [They] would 



Subjonotive Mood. 

Past Indefinite Tense — Like the Indicative. 

Will is followed by the infinitive without to ; as, "He will not obey.** 
This verb, besides being used as a mere auxiliary for forming future 
tenses in the second and third persons (see § 211) is used to express 
determination or intention. It has this force in all its persons, as— 
"Not as I willf but as thou wilt" ; "In spite of warning, he will 
continue his evil practices." 
This verb is also used to express the frequent repetition of an action ; 



* This -est or si is modem. (See note § on § 227.) 

+^ According to Grimm sAatl or skat is the preterite or perfect of a verb meaning to kill. 

' the penalty or 7ver-geldy * I have killed,' came to mean 
simply. 

._ _ - — — .^ V ,,«. _ How much shalt thou?"= "How much owest thou? 

(£«** x^. 5). So in Chaucer, "The feith I skal (= owe) to God and yow" (TV. andCr, 
*^oo). But the verb is tdso used in Anglo-Saxon as the auxiliary of the future tense. 
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as, ** When he was irritated, he would rave like a madman/' " Some- 
times a thousand twanging instruments will hum about my ears*' 
(Shaksp., Tempest). 

An old form of the present was Iuh>1 or Iwole (compare the Latin volo), 
whence the negative Iwon^t, In colloquial English the verb is often 
shortened by the omission of w* or woul^ as rU^IxviUy fd^ I would, 
(Res]>ecting chilly chud^ &c, see § 137.) In old English it was 
combined with the negative ne^ ic nille=I will not, ic nolde^Iwould 
not We still have me phrase willy nilly= will he nill he^ ox will ye 
nillye. 

The participle willing has become a mere qualitative adjective. 

Besides willan there existed in Anglo-Saxon the Weak forms willian 
and Tt^M^/f, meaning, * to desire <^ wish for.* From «v7/f an comes 
the transitive verb * to will,* conjugated like an oi^inary weak verb 
and admitting an object after it, as ** Ht wills my destruction," ** They 
willed my ruin." Chaucer [Sq. T, 120) has wilneth =: desireth, 

«34. MAY. 

Indicative and Subjunctive Moods. 



Present Indefinite Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 



Past Indefinite Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 



1. [11 mav I. [We] may i. [I] might i. [We] might 

2. [Thou] mayest 2. [Vou] may I 2. fThouJmightest 2. [You] might 

or mayst | 

3. [He] may 3. [They] may 1 3. [He] might 3. [They] might 

236. The forms of the Present Indicative in Anglo-Saxon were : 
Singular^ l, nioeg; 2. miht; 3. mceg. Plural, i, 2, and 3. magon. 

In early English * Thou miht, ' or * Thou myght * is found ; as * Amende 
thee while thou myght * {Piers PI, 7454) ; also * Thou may ' {AIaundevill% &c.). 
A past participle is found in Chaucer, * He had might ' = ' he had been able. ' 

236. The y in may is a softening of the g in the root mag (A. S. Inf. magan). 
The modem present, I may, &c., is in reality a preterite tense of an 
older verb, and (like memini, novi, &c.) had originally a. perfect mean- 
ing of its own, which passed into a secondary present sense, denoting 
the abiding result of some action. 

A collateraf variety of may was mow or moive. * They mo we ' = t/tey 
may in Chaucer {CI, T, 530); "Nought mought {^ could) him 
awake " (Spenser, F, Q,\, I, 42). 

237. The verb may formerly denoted the possession of strength or power to 
do anything. * It now indicates the absence of any physical or moral 
obstacle to an action, as ** A man may be rich and yet not happy " ; 
** He might be seen any day walking on the pier," i.e., 'there was 
nothing to hinder his being seen.* The notion oi permission springs 
naturally from this meaning. When thus used it is a principal or 
notional verb. 

The verb may (when itself in the subjunctive mood) is often employed 

— "^ 
* Thus in Matt. viii. a, for "Thou canst make me clean" we find in Anglo-Saxon "tJu 
miht me gcclcnsian " ; in Wyclifle's version, "Thou maist make me clene." In A.S. 
" bfiun nettum huntian ic ma:g " (I can hunt without nets). 

The root of this verb {jnag) is identified by some (Fick, Vtrrl. IVdrt. vol. iii. p. 227) with, 
that of wuv^Mitff, mac-tust and fj^iya^, size and strength being cIqmIy t^NaXM^iV^taju 
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as a mere auxiliary of the subjunctive after tJuU and lest. Instead of 
•* Give me this water that I thirst not," we now say ** that I may not 
thirst." (See § 185.) 

MUST. 

18. This verb has now no variations of form. 

In Anglo-Saxon we find Infinitive motan ^ 'to be able.' 

Indie. Pres. Sing, I. Mot ; 2. Most ; 3. Mot. PI. Moton. 

Pret, Sing, i and 3. Moste ; 2. Mostest. PI, Moston. 

In Chaucer, Sing, i and 3. Mot or moot ; 2. Most or must ; PL 

mooten or moote ; though he also uses * I moste ' as a present tense ; 

thus, * I moste gon * = * I must go ' {Tale of M, of L, 282). 

239. Must (A.S. moste) is the preterite* of the verb m6tan = /e?^^ 
allowed, or to be in a position to do something.^ It still has this sense 
in such phrases as " You must not come in," i.e,y * You are not per- 
mitted to come in.* The old present mote is still used by Spenser.^ 

240. When the preterite must came to be used as a present, it acquired 
a stronger sense, and was used to express (i) being bound or compelled 
to do something, as " He must do as he is bid " : (2) being imable to 
control the desire or will, hence 2, fixed determination to do something ; 
as "I must and will have my own way " ; "So you must always be 
meddling, must you ? " ; (3) Certainty, or the idea that a thing cannot 
but be as is stated ; as " He surely must have arrived by this time " ; 
"It must be so ; Plato, thou reasonest well." 

241. The verb must is now used only in the indicative mood, and with 
2l present signification. In the sense * was obliged' (as in ** He must 
needs pass through Samaria," John iv. 4) it is obsolete. ** I must 
have been mistaken" means "It must be the case that I was mis> 
taken," ue, * It can not (present) be that I was not mistaken.' 

3. CAN. 

Indicative Mood. 



Present Indefinite Tense, 
Singtdar. Plural, 

1. [I J can I. [We] can 

2. [Thou] canst 2. [You] can 

3. [He] can 3. [They] can 



Past Indefinite Tense, 
Singular. jFTural, 

1. [I] could I. [We] could 

2. [Thou] couldest 2. [Yoa] could 

or couldst 

3. [He] could 3. [Th^]couJd 



Subjunctive Mood. 

Past Indefinite Tense, Like the Indicative. 



he f of must is a softened form of the / of the root mot before the / of tbe suffix.. Com- 
fie form wist (J 245). See Koch, i. p. 356. 

^. " Josep baed Pilatus ]>aBt he mdste niman )>aBS Haelendes lichaman," * Joseph begged 
that he might be allowed to (must) take the Saviour's body ' (/oAn xix, 38). 
Fraelissa was as faire as faire mote bee " (F. Q. i. 2, 37). Byron, who sometimes 
archaisms without understanding them, uses mote as a/a</ tease, ** Whate'er this grieC 
►e, which he could not control." 
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243. ANQLO-SAXON FORMS. 

Infinitive cunnan ; P. P. gecutf. 

Indicative Mood. 

Pres. Tense. Stn^, i. cann; 2. canst ^^r canne ; 3. cann. PL cunnon. 
Preterite. Sinsr. i. cdSe • 2, ciiCest ; 3. cii^. Plural^ ciiCcn. 

FORMS IN CHAUCER. 
Infinitive. To conne. Past P. couth. 

Pres. Sing, I. can ; 2. canst or can ; 3. can. PL connen or conne. 
Pret. Siftg, I. and 3. coude fvcouthe ; 2. coudest. PL coude or couthe. 

The / in could does not properly belong to the verb. It has been 
inserted to make it agree in form with should and would* The A.S. 
* aitfe ' and early English * coude ' have lost the n of the root, Avhicli 
was still used in Gothic (kuntha\ See § 137. Coude or could is of 
the Weak Conjugation. 

The old meaning of the verb is *to kno"w,'*a sense which it still 
bears in Chaucer, t and which is preserved in the form * to con.' 

The adjective cunning is the old Imperfect Participle of the verb. A 
* cunning person ' is a * htoiving person.* Uncouth is a compound of 
the Past Participle,! and in Milton means "unknown" {Lycia, 186). 

Can (= furvi in Latin) is the Preterite {Strong form) from a present 
which has disappeared. § Unlike shalt^ wilt^ &c., 'canst ' has -j/.(| 

244. OUGHT. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. ri] ought I. [We] ought 

2. rThou] oughtest 2. [You] ought 

3. [He] ought 3. [They] ought 

Ought is the past tense of the verb to owc^ and is used in its old 
sense by Shakspeare (/. King H, IV.^ iii. 3), " He said you ought him 
a thousand pounds." It is now used as a past only in the reported 
form, as * He said I ought to be satisfied.' In direct sentences the 
reference to past time is indicated by using a perfect infinitive after it, 
as ** He ought to have said so,'* i,e.^ ' It was his duty to say so.* ** He 
ought {pres,) to do it '* means * he owes the doing of it.' 



•• 



• As " Ne cann ic e<5w " = * I know you not ^ {Matt. xxv. 12). 

t As ^^ Can no division*' = ' Knows no distinction' {Kn. T, 922). It also means ' to be 
able,' as " That ne conne not know " = ' That are not able to know ' {Man 0/ L. T, ^83). 

X Connected with the participle couth (A.S gect&O) is the noun kith = * acquaintance.' 
* Kith and kin ' means ' acquaintance and kinsfolk.' 

I Can is another form ofthe Aryan root gan or gnA^ which appears as gno or kno in gnO' 
SCO and know. Name (like fuf-men) contains the root without the g or h. The word ken is 

Tiate, but of Scandinavian origin. (Skeat, £t. Diet.) 
In Gothic, however, it is kant. 
IT The present tense of A.S. ifgan was ' Ic ah,' &c. This is in reality a preterite formation. 
FVom it was formed the secondary preterite aht*. The guttural h of this word accounts for 
the gk of ought. 

** Compare the Latin * Hoc facere debet.* Debeo is a compound ofd* and haito ; ' I ha^^ 
from • ™ * 1 owe to.' 
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The original meaning of * to owe* (A.S. dgan) was * to possess.' It often 
has this meaning in Shakspeare. (See Schmidt* s Lexicon,) **You awe me 
a thousand pounds" means really **You have for me a thousand pounds.** 
Though the dative is essential to the meaning, the verb came to have its 
modem sense independently of the dative.* 

From the A.S. dgan was formed a passive participle 4^«i=* possessed.' 
The adjective own is the modern form of this. ** My own book " = 
*My possessed book.* This adjective was turned into the verb *to 
own,' from which * owned * was made in its turn. So in A. S. fix)m 
* agen * was made * agnian * = * to own.' * To own* = * to grant or 
concede* is from the different A.S. verb unnan (still used by I^yamon 
and Ormin). It has got confused with the preceding verb. 
There used to be a perfect participle <wi^^/.t To owe, in its modem 
sense, is conjugated regularly as a verb of the weak conjugation. 

246. WIT. 

To wit (A.S. wiian) means * to know.' ** I do you to wit," 
means * I make you to know.* The forms / woty God wot^ 
you wot, they wot, are found in old writers. Wot (A.S. wdt) 
is a pretente of the strong form, used as a present,t and 
replaced by a preterite wist of the weak conjugation.§ 

In Chaucer the forms for the present are — Sing, i. wot ; 
2. wost ; 3. wot or woot ; PL witen. 

fVots, wotteth {Gen, xxxix. 8), and wotted are false forms (see § 227), as is 
the participle wotting {Winter^ s Tale, iii. 2). The old form was 
witende. The correct form is retained in unwittingly. The past 
participle unwist is used by Surrey. (Comp. Germ, ungewusst. ) 

Combination with the negative ne gave the* old English forms not (Le. 
ne wdt) = know not, niste (i.e. ne wiste)-=.knew not, &c 

DARE. 

246. I dare is an old preterite, now used as a present. The third person 
IS therefore properly he dare, not he dares (§ 231). The past tense now in 
use is * I durst.' (The older form of the root was daurs, which accounts for the 
s. Compare 9ap<r-tiv.) To dare is also conjugated like an ordinary Weak 
Verb. The two sets of forms have got confused. 

Anglo-Saxon Forms : — Sing. i. dear; 2. dearst ; 3. dear. /V. durron.|j 
Past Tense, dorste, &c. 

• In early English we find a very curious impersonal use of ought ; thus " Us oughte have 
patience " = ' It beseems us to have patience ' {Chaucer^ Melib) ; " As him oughte ' {Manof 

L,. T.^ 1097)- 

+ Phrases like "He hadn't ought to do it" are perfectly grammatical, though vulgar. 

X ITie root wit is the same as fih in the Greek ftdtTv, and vid in the Latin vid-eo, and 
originally meant see. The preterite present wot may be compared with the Greek olha. 
* I nave seen ' = ' I know.' 

§ The 5 of wist is a softened form of the / of wit before the t of the suffix in witte.^ This 
chanee occurs in various Teutonic languages. Compare must^ (§ 239, note), ** I wist not 
«hat he was the high priest" = *I knnv not,' &c. \Acts xxiii. 5). IVist has nothing to 
do with an imaginary present / wis, which (when not a mere affectation) is simply a corrup- 
tion of the wordywis = certain (A.S. gewis\ The verb to wiss = to show or teach (A.S. 
Astern or Ofisstan) is a different verb, though derived from the same root. 

II These inflexions mark a preterite tense. 
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THINKS. 

247. The impersonal THINKS (in nuthinks) means * seenui,' and comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon thincan^ *to appear.* The past tense is methouffht.*^ 
It is not the same as the verb ' I think ' (from thfrtcan\ though the latter verb 
(meaning ' I cause to appear,' i,e, to my mind) is related to the former as. 
* drench^ (=: make to drink) is to * drink,* 

" Me lilSTS" = it pleases me. '* Him listed *' = it pleased him. This 
verb is sometimes used as personal ; ' I list,* &c., WV^ please,\ 

" Woe worth the day *^ = * Woe be to the day.' WOBTH is a relic of 
the old verb weorthan = to become. 

HIOHT (=/j calUd or vku called) is properly a reduplicated perfect 
(Gothic kaihait) of hdtan ' to call,' or ' be named.* It is also used as a 
present tense. Chaucer has the present "I hoote" (A«. 71 700), and the 
preterite "highte" (iV»/. 616). In Shakspeare *hight' is a present tense. J 
The verb hdtan (like heissen in German) means both * to command or promise ' 
and 'to be called* {^e, * to call or proclaim oneself). In A.S. the preterite 
was hekt in the active sense, and hdtte in the passive sense. 

ITBBD, though not a preterite, has been so far assimilated to the preterite- 
present verbs, mat the third person is *he need,' not *he needs.' When 
thus used, the verb has the sense "to be under a necessity to do something.*' 
Where it signifies ** to be in want of" it is conju£;ated in the ordinary manner. 
The third person singular needs must not be confounded with the adverb needs 
{i,e, of need or necessity), as in '* He must needs go through Samaria." 

DIQHT (from dihtan 'to adorn') is a perf. part, shortened from dighted,^ 
Dight was also once used as a present tense and as a preterite. 

248. The Notional and Auxiliary Verb HAVE. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Indefinite Tenee, [To] have. Perfbot Tenee, [To] have had. 

Participles. 

Imperfect Participle, Having ; PerflBot Participle (passive). Had ; 
Compound Perfect Participle (active), Having had. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

Singular, I. [I] have ; 2. [Thou] hast ; 3. [He] hath or has. 
Plural. I. [We] have ; 2. [You] have ; 3. [They] have. 

• In Chaucer we find ' it thinketh me ' (Km. T. 3968), and * it thoughtc mt'CProl. 385). 

f These impersonal verbs were formerly much more common. Thus "The hungreth" 
SPUrtPL^ &c ) ; " Me thursteth " : " It me forthynketh " = • poenitet me ' ; " Hem nedeth. * 
In Chaucer we find " Me mette " =» < I dreamed ' ; " Him gamed " ^ ' he was pleased ' ; 
•* Him smerte " = * he was pained.' 

X As: "This grisly beast, which by name Lion hight, the trusty Thisbe . . . did scare 
away*' {Mids. N. D. v. x). There b no participle Aig'kt, though Byron invents one. 



(Compare note on § 939.) In early English we find 'was haten' or *was hoten' (=^7aas 
coUm). The root of Katan is identical with that of the Greek KaX«M. Thb interchange of 
i or d with / is quite common, as in lacrima = daxpu » itar. (See note t on 9 loi.) 
S Decked ((rom deck\ meaning * covered ' or ' adorned,' has got confused with this word. 
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Present Perfect Tense. 

Singular. [I] have had, &c. Plural. [We] have had, &a 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular, i. [I] had ; 2. [Thou] hadst ; 3. [He] had. 
Plural, I. [We] had; 2. [You] had; 3. [They] had. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Singular, [I] had had, &c. Plural, [We] had had, &c. 

Puture Indefinite Tense. 

Singular, i. [I] shall have ; 2. [Thou] wilt have ; 3. [He] will have. 
Plural, I. [We] shall have ; 2. [You] will have ; 3. [They] will have. 

Future Perfect Tense. 
Sing. [I] shall have had, &c. Plural, [We] shall have had, &c. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular, Have [thou]. Plural, Have [you or ye]. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense. 

(Used after if, thai, lest, unless, &c.) 

Singjilar. i, [I] have; 2. [Thou] have; 3. [He] have. 
Plural. I. [We] have ; 2. [You] have ; 3. [They] have. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

(Used after if, that, unless, &c ) 

Singular, I. [I] have had ; 2. [Thou] have had ; 3. [He] have had. 
Plural. I. [We] have had, &c. 

{a.) Past Indefinite Tense. 

(Used mostly after if, that, unless, &c.) 
The same in form as in the Indicative Mood. 

{p. ) Secondary or Compound Form. 

(When net preceded by Conjunctions.*) 

Sing. I . [I] should have ; 2. [Thou] wouldst have ; 3. [He] would have. 
Plural. I. [We] should have ; 2. [You] would have ; 3. [They] would have. 

(a.) Past Perfect Tense. 

(Used mostly after if, that, unless, &c.) 

The same in fonn as the Indicative. 

* After if^ though^ unless, lest, &c., the second and third persons are formed by shouliit 
and should. 
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(^.) Secondary or Compound Form, 
(When not preceded by Conjunctions.*) 

Sinptlar. Plural. 

1. [I] should have had. i. [We] should have had. 

2. [Thou] wouldst have had. 2. [You] would have had. 

3. [He] would have had. 3. [They] would have had. 

When have is followed by a noun that implies some continuous act, as 
'to have a game/ 'to have one's dinner/ &c., it may have also imper- 
fect tenses like an ordinary verb. 

Had is a short form for haved^ hast for havest^ liath for haveth, 

249. In Anglo-Saxon the stem of the verb is hab {Infin. * habban *). But 

the b is softened to /before a suffix beginning with a consonant. The 

personal inflexions are those of the Weak Conjugation. 
Yox the infinitive or plural haven Chaucer uses han» He also uses nath 

{ne hath) = hath not; nadde or nad {tie hadde) = had not. Similar 

forms were used in Anglo-Saxon. 
When the verb is used as a mere auxiliary of perfect tenses, the notion of 

* possessing ' has (now) altogether evaporated. 
There is nothing anomalous in the conjugation of I/avef except that 

havcst becomes hast ; haved, had; haves, has; and haveth, hath. 
The verb have sometimes has the meaning of heep or hold (as * to have 

in mind *). It may then be conjugated like an ordinary verb. 

250. The Notional and Auxiliary Verb BE. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Indefinite Tense, [To] be. Perfect Tense, [To] have been. 

Participles. 
Imperfect, Being ; Ferfeot, Been ; Compound Perfect, Having been. 

Indicative Mood 

Present Indefinite Tense, t 

Singular. I. [Ilam; 2. [Thou] art; 3. [Pie] is. 
Plural. I. [We] are ; 2. [You] are ; 3. [They] arc. 

Present Perfect Tense. { 
Singular. [I] have been, &c. Plural. [We] have been, &c. 

• After r/; though^ unless ^ lest, &c., the second and third persons are formed by shouldst 
zoAshoula. 
t Another form of the present tense, indicative mood, still used in some parts of the country, 




pious reason" is of no authority. See note on \ 339. In the Northern dialect (e^. in Ham- 
pole and ' Cursor Mundi '), es and er {— is and are) are alternative plural forms for all persons. 
Shiiks|>eare often uses is as a plural. As the word consists of the mere root {is sb as) without 
suffix, it may as well lot plural as singular. Similar remarks apply to tves and tuer, which 
are both plural in the Northern dialect. ('They was' in T. AnaroM, iv. 1, ^8.) 
t For Uie full forms of these compound tenses see the paradigm of the vero smt<e« 
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Past Indefinite Tense. 
Singular, I. [I] was ; 2. [Thou] wast or wert* ; 3. [He] was. 
Plural. I. [We] were ; 2. [You] were; 3. [They] were. 

Fast Perfect Tense. 
Singular, I. [I] had been ; 2. [Thou] hadst been, &c. 
Plural, I. [We] had been, &c. 

Future Indefinite Tense. 
Singular, I. [I] shall be ; 2. [Thou] wilt be ; 3. [He] will be. 
Plural, I. [We] shall be; 2. [You] will be ; 3. [They] will be. 

Future Perfect Tense. 
Singitlar, I. [I] shall have been ; 2. [Thou] wilt have been, &c. 
Plural, I . [We] shall have been ; 2. [You] will have been, &C. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Be [thou]. Plural. Be [ye or you]. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 
(After ifj thaiy though, lest, &c.) 

Singular, I. [I] be ; 2. [Thou] be; 3. [He] be. 
Plural, I. [We] be ; 2, [You] be ; 3. [They] be. 

Present Perfect Tense. 
(After if, that, though, unless, &c.) 

Singular, i, [I] have been; 2. [Thou] have been ; 3. [He] have been. 
Plural, I. [We] have been ; 2. [You] have been ; 3. [They] have beea 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

(Used mostly after if, that, though, unless, &c.) 

Singular, I. [I] were ; 2. [Thou] wert ; 3. [He] were. 
Plural, I. [We] were ; 2. [You] were ; 3. [They] were. 

Secondary or Compound Form, 
(When not preceded by Conjunctions, t) 
Singular. I. [I] should be; 2. [Thou] wouldst be ; 3. [He] would be. 
Plural, I. [We] should be ; 2. [You] would be ; 3. [They] would be 

Past Perfect Tense. 

(Used mostly after if, that, though, unless, &c.) 

The same in form as the Indicative. 

Secondary or Compound Form, 

(When not preceded by Conjunctions. t) 

Singular, I. [I] should have been; 2. [Thou] wouldst have been; 

3. [He] would have been. 
Plural. I. [We] should have been; 2. [You] would have been; 

3. [They] would have been. 

* There is no necessity for regarding wert as exclusively a subjunctive form. In Anglo- 
Saxon the form was ivetre. Thou were is found in early English writers. Wtrt is formed 
after the analogy of wilt and shalt. The form wast did not appear in English before the 
fourteenth century, and was preceded by wtis ithou was). iVast is used by WycIiflFe. 
iyertf as a subjunctive form, belongs only to modem English. {Kock^ i. p. 348.) 

+ After if, though, unless, lest, &c., the second and third persons are formed by xkculdst 
and should. 
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Inf. — beon, wesan. Imp. Part. — wesende. Perf. Part. —(ge) wesen. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tenae. 
I 2 3 

b^ 
is(ys) 
beoO 

sindon (sind) 
aron 



wics 
wtcron 



SiMg. 

Plural. 


< beom (beo) 

1 eom 

ibediS 

•I sindon (sind) 

I aron 


bist (byst) 
eart 
be6« 

sindon (sind) 
aron 

Preterite Tense. 


Sing. 
Plural. 


wees 
wfiSron 


wcere 
WDeron 




Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense. 


Sirtg. 
Plural, 


be6 

sie (si, se6) 

wese 
(beon 
{ sien (sin) 
( wesen 


z 

beo 

sie (si, se6) 

wese 

beon 

sien (sin) 

wesen 


Siftg, 
Plural. 


\i'j€re 
waeren 


Preterite Tense. 

wcere 
wceren 

Imperative. 


Sing. 
Plural. 


be6 
be6« 


2 

wes 
wcsaC 



beo 

sie (si, sc6) 

wese 

beon 

sien (sin) 

wesen 



wt€re 
w^ren 



FORMS IN CHAUCER. 
Infinitive — ben, been, or be. Fast P. — ben, been. 

Indicative. 

Present Tense. 

Singtilar. I. am ; 2. art ; 3, both or is. 
Plural, ben, am, or are. 

Preterite Tense. 

Singular, i. was ; 2. were ; 3. was. 
Plural. wcren or were. 

Imperative. 

Singtilar. be. Plural, both. 

S6S. Inspection of the preceding forms will show that the con- 
jugation of this verb is made up from three dvffex^xvx x^^x.^* 
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(i.) The present tense of the indicative mood is formed from 
the old Aryan root as, which appears in Greek and Latin in the 
form es. The s of the root is dropped in am = a{s)m, and 
softened to r in arl and are. 

In am -m is a relic of the pronoun me of the First Person* (§ 219). 
It occurs in no other English verb. Respecting the suffix -/in art, see § 
219 and note. Is is the mere root without personal suffix. Are {=aron, 
i.e. as'on, of the Northern dialect) is of Scandinavian origin. Situi 
has exactly the same radical elements as sunt in Latin. 

(2.) The present subjunctive, the imperative, the infinitive, and the 
participles are formed from the root de,f 

(3.) The past indefinite tense of the indicative and subjunctive is 
formed from the root wfs or was, s being softened to r in the plural 
and in the subjunctive. { 

In old English nam {ne am) =■ am not, nart (ne art) =■ art not, &c. 

The verb de has its notional meaning (§ 185) in such sentences as **To 
be, or not to be, that is the question. " 

263. The verb ^^ is a most important verb for the right understanding of 
the etymology and syntax of verbs in general, because it has distinct 
forms for the past indefinite in the indicative and subjunctive moods. 
The verb de, therefore, is a test verb. By substituting it (if possible) 
in place of any other verb in a sentence where the construction is 
doubtfiil or difficult, we can see directly what part of the verb it is 
that is really used. In such sentences as, " He would not come {le, 
* he was not willing to come ') when I called him ;" ** He could not 
lift the weight {ue. *he was not able to lift the weight ') when he 
tried ;" ** He told me that I might go ** {i.e. * that it was permitted me 
to go *) ; the verbs couldy wouidy mighty are in the indicative mood : 
the sentences are simple assertions. On the other hand, in such 
sentences as **I could not do it if I were to try;" "I should not 
have said that, if you had not asked me ;" ** I would not tell you 
if I could f* "He might have done it if he ^la? liked;" — the verbs 
which are in italics are in the subjunctive mood ; it is impossible to 
substitute for them phrases containing the indicative mood of the verb 
•be.' 

254. The 19'otional and Auxiliary Verb DO. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Indefinite, [To] do ; Imperfect, [To] be doing ; Perfect, [To] have done. 

Participles. 
Imperfect, Doing ; Perfect, Done ; Compound Perfect, Having done. 

* Atn contains in reality the same radical elements (as-m) as sufn in Latin {es-u-mX where 
n is only a connecting vowel, and ei/mt (= e<r/xf) in Greek. The root as (according to some 
authorities) means ' breathe.' 

f The root ^ is the same as /«- oryj;- in Latin {July /ore) and 0v (0v«) in Greek, and 
"»«■»« 'grow ' or * cause to grow. 
X The root wet is said to mean ' abide. 
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Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. I. [I] do ; 2. [Thou] dost ; 3. [He] doth or does. 
Plural. I. [We] do ; 2. [You] do ; 3. [They] do. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular, I. [I] did ; 2. [Thou] didst ; 3. [He] did. 
Plural, I. [We] did ; 2. [You] did ; 3. [They] did. 

W4^. Do (when used as a notional verb) is not defective in Voice, Mood, 
or Tense. Didis a reduplicated Preterite. (See § 221.) The forms 
doest zxidi doeth do not belong to the verb when it is a mere auxiliarj', nor 
do the infinitive mood and the participles. Do requires the simple 
infinitive (§ 195) after it (* do Awf,' &c.), except in the phrase *'I 
(we) do you to wit." 
266. This verb do (A.S. dSri) must not be confounded with do from A. S. 
dugan^ * to avail, to be strong, to profit,' which is used in the phrases 
* That will ^^,* * How do you do?^ &c. (In Scotch dow, pret. docht, 
dowcht or doughty from which we get doughty,) Through confusion the 
preterite did is now used for both verbs. 
Do is used as an ordinary transitive verb, as * He did the deed *; * Do justice.* 
Formerly, also, when followed by the simple infinitive it had the sense of 
'make * or 'cause,* as :— ** Schedoth me al this wo endure *' (Chaucer, Kn, T, 
1538 = * She causes me to endure * ; ** They have done her understonde " 
{Gower) = 'They have made her understand ' ; ** We do t you to wit." Do 
had also the sense of * put,' as don = * put on * ; dup = * put up * (i.e. * open ' y 
compare the German aufihun) ; doff = * put off* ; dout or dottse = * put out.* 
Do is also used as an intransitive notional verb, as ** I shall not do so,'* i.e. 
*acl so.* 

268. Do as an auxiliary verb, followed by the simple infinitive of a 
verb, constitutes a compound equivalent of the simple present or past 
indefinite tense of that verb. Thus "I do see " = * I see * ; "He did 
fall " = * he fell.' When an emphasis is laid upon the auxiliary verb 
this form becomes the emphatic form X of the verb, as " I do love you " ; 
" That does astonish me.*' 

This compound form is used in ordinary § speech instead of the 
simple present and past indefiinite tenses of verbs in negative and 
interrogative sentences, as : — " I do not hear you '* = * I hear you 
not * ; " We did not speak*' = * we spoke not * ; "Do you hear ? '* = 
•Hear you?*; "Did he not say so?'* = * said he not so?* 

But the verb do is never employed when the subject of the sentence 
is an interrogative pronoun, or when an interrogative word qualifies 
the subject or an adjective attached to the subject, as ** Who broke the 
window ? '* ** Which boy did this ? " " How many persons voted ? '* 

* Wedgwood, however, suggests that in this phrase *do' = 'perform,' " How do you per- 
form [the duties and functions of life] ? " and compares the old French " Comment le faites 
▼oucf " So in German we have "Was machen Sie?" 

^ Or does tlus mean "We put you to the knowing of it " ? 

t The emphatic sense is due entirely to the stress laid u^on tht auxiliary. It does not 
exist when there is no stress on the verb do. But then any verb becomes emphatic when a stresft 
is laid upon it. 

I In poetry the simple forms are frequently retained. . -^ -* ' 
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With elision of the dependent infinitive, the unemphatic verb do forms a 
weak repetition of a preceding verb, as ** I do not spend so much as he does 
[spend] " ; " We went away before you did [^o]." 

Compound forms made with the auxiliary do are never used to replace a com- 
pound tense of the active voice, or any tense whatever of the passive voice ; 
nor is do used with the verbs have, be, may^ can, must^ shall, wUl, except that 
it may form an emphatic imperative of 'have' and *be,* as "Do have 
patience"; "Do be quiet." 

257. Complete Conjugation of a Verb.* 

SMITE. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 
Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite, [To] smite ; Imperfect, [To] be smiting. 

Perfect, [To] have smitten. 

Perfect of Continued Action, [To] have been smiting. 

Participles. 

Imperfect, Smiting ; Perfect, Having smitten. 
Perfect of Continued Action, Having been smiting. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 
Singular, I. fl] smite; 2. [Thou] smitest; 3. [He] smites. 
Plural I. [We] smite ; 2. [You] smite ; 3. [They] smite. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

Sing, I. [I] am smiting ; 2. [Thou] art smiting; 3. [He] is smitmg. 
Plur, I. [We] are smiting ; 2. [You] are smitmg; 3. [Tney] are smiting. 

Present Perfect Tense. 
Sing. I. ri] have smitten ; 2. [Thou] hast smitten ; 3. [He] has smitten. 
Plur. I. [We] have smitten ; 2. [You] have smitten ; 3. [They] have smitten. 

Present Perfect of Continued Action. 

Sing [I] have been smiting, &c. Plur. [We] have been smiting, &c 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Sing I. [I] smote ; 2. [Thou] smotest ; 3. [He] smote. 
Plur. I. [We] smote ; 2. [You] smote ; 3. LThey] smote. 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. I. [I] was smiting; 2. [Thou] wast smiting ; 3- [^<! ^^^ smiting. 
Phir. I. [We] were smiting ; 2. [You] were smiting ; 3- [They] were smitmg. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Sing I. [I] had smitten ; 2. [Thou]^hadst smitten ; 3. [He] had smitten. 
Plur. I. [We] had smitten; 2. [You] had smitten ; 3. [They] had smitten. 

• It will not be easy to make mistakes in the verb which is here given. Most grrammars 
follow the very objectionable plan of giving as a model some verb m which the past indetmite 
tense and the perfect participle are the same in form. If a dozen beginners were set to 
analyse such a verb, three-fourths of them would probably wonounce the present perfect 
tense to be made up of have and the past indefinite tense. The verbs drtve^ shaket toMCi 
^ould also do for practice. 
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Pa43t Perfect of Continued Action. 
Sing. [I] had been smiting, &c. P/ur. [We] had been smiting, &c. 

Future Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. I. ri] shall smite ; 2. [Thou] wilt smite ; 3. [He] will smite. 
P/ur, I. [We] shall smite ; 2. [You] will smite ; 3. [They] will smite. 

Future Imperfect Tense. 
Sing, [1] shall be smiting, &c. Plur. [We] shall be smiting, &c. 

Future Perfect Tense. 
Sing. [I] shall have smitten, &c. Piur. [We] shall have smitten, &c. 

Future Perfect of Continued Action. 

[I] shall have been smiting, &c. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular, Smite [thou]. Plural, Smite [you or ye]. 

Subjmictive Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

(After 1/, that, though, Ust, &c.) 

Singular, I. [11 smite ;* 2. [Thou]^smite ; 3. [He] smite. 
Plural. I. [We] smite ; 2. [You] smite ; 3. [They] smite. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

(After if, that, though, lest, &c.) 

Sing, I. [I] be smiting ; 2. [Thou] be smiting ; 3. [Fie] be smiting. 
Plur, I, [We] be smiting ; 2. [You] be smiting ; 3. [They] be smiting. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Sing, I. [I] have smitten ; 2. [Thou] have smitten ; 3. [He] have smitten. 
Plur, I. [We] have smitten ; 2. [YouJ have smitten ; 3. [They] have smitten. 

Present Perfect of Continued Action. 
[I] have been smiting, &c. 

PaBt Indefinite Tense. 

Identical in form with the Indicative. 

Secondary or Compound Form, 
(When not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Sing, I. [I] should smite ; 2. [Thou] wouldst smite ; 3. [He] would smite. 
Plur, I . [\Ve] should smite ; 2. [You] would smite ; 3. [T he)^] would smite. 

(After if, that, lest, &c. , the second and third persons are formed with shouldst 

and should.) 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

(Used mostly after if, that, though, &c.) 

Sing, I. ri] were smiting ; 2. [Thou] wert smiting ; 3. [He] were smiting. 
Plur, I. [Wc] were smitmg ; 2. [You] were smiting ; 3. [They] were smiting. 

* AAer that the present and past indefinite tenses of the subjunctive are expressed by 
oompoundi of may,—* That I may smite,' ' That I might smite,' &c. 
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Secondary or CondUional Form, 
(When not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Sing. I. [I] should be smiting; 2. [Thou] wouldst be smiting, &c. 
Pliir. I. [We] should be smiting ; 2. [You] would be smiting, &c. 

(After if^ that, Ust^ &c., the second and third persons are formed with shouldst 

and should.) 

Fast Perfect Tense. 

(Used mostly after if, though, unless, &c.) 

[I] had smitten, &c. (Like the Indicative.) 
Secondary or conditional Form. 
(When not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Sing. I. [I] should have smitten; 2. [Thou] wouldst have smitten; 

3. [He] would have smitten. 
riur. I. [We] should have smitten; 2. [You] would have smitten; 

3. [They] would have smitten. 

(After //, though, lest, &.C., the second and third persons are formed with 

shouldst and should.) 

Fast Ferfect of Continued Action. 
I. [I] had been smiting ; 2. [Thou] hadst been smiting, &c. 

Secondary or Conditional Form, 
I. [I] should have been smiting ; 2. [Thou] wouldst have been smiting, &c. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite. [To] be smitten. 
Perfect. [To] have bera smitten. 

Participles. 

Indefinite. Being smitten. 

PerfiBot. Smitten, or Having been smitten. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense. 
Sing. I. [I] am smitten ; 2. [Thou] art smitten; 3. [He] is smitten. 
Plur, I. [We] are smitten ; 2. [You] are smitten ; 3. [They] are smitten. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 
I. [I] am being smitten ; 2. [Thou] art being smitten, &c. 

Present Perfect Tense. 
Sing. I. [I] bave been smitten ; 2. [Thou] hast been smitten, &c. 
Plur. I. [We] have been smitten, &c. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 
Sing. I. [I] was smitten; 2. [Thou] wast smitten; 3. [He] was 

smitten. 
Plur. I. [We] were smitten; 2. [You] were smitten; 3. [They] were 

smitten. 
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Fa43t Imperfect Tense. 
Sin^. [I] was being smitten, &c. Piur, [We] were being smitten, &c. 

FaBt Ferfbot Tense. 

Sin^, I. [I] had been smitten ; 2. [Thou] hadst been smitten, &c. 
Plur. I. [We] had been smitten, &c. 

Future Indefinite Tense. 

Sing, I. [I] shall be smitten ; 2. [Thou] wilt be smitten ; 3. [He] will 

be smitten. 
Plur. I. [We] shall be smitten ; 2. [You] will be smitten ; 3. [They] 

will be smitten. 

Future Imperfect Tense. 

[I] shall be being smitten, &c. 

Future Ferfeot Tense. 

Sin^. I. [I] shall have been smitten ; 2. [Thou] wilt have been smitten ; 

3. [He] will have been smitten. 
P/un I. [We] shall have been smitten ; 2. [You] will have been 
smitten ; 3. [They] will have been smitten. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Be [thou] smitten. P/ur. Be [ye] smitten. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Fresent Indefinite Tense. 

(After 7/, that, though, &c.) 
Sing, I. [I] be smitten ; 2. [Thou] be smitten ; 3. [He] be smitten. 
Plur, I. [We] be smitten ; 2. [You] be smitten ; 3. [They] be smitten. 

[After that the present and past indefinite tenses are replaced by compounds 
of may, ' That I may be smitten,* ' That I might be smitten,' &c.) 

Fresent Imperfect Tense. 

(After if, that, though, lest, &c.) 

Sing, [I] be being smitten, &c. Plur, [We] be being smitten, &c. 

Fresent Ferfect Tense. 
(After if, that, though, &c.) 

Sing, I. [I] have been smitten ; 2. [Thou] have been smitten ; 3. [He] 

have been smitten. 
Plur, I. [We] have been smitten, &c. 

Fast Indefinite Tense. 
(After if, that, though, &c.) 

Sing. I. [I] were smitten; 2. [Thou] wert smitten; 3. [He] were 

smitten 
Plur, I. [We] were smitten, &c. 

Secondary or Conditional Form* 

(When not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Sing, I. [I] should be smitten ; 2. [Thou] wouldst be smitten ; 3. [He] 

would be smitten. 
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Plur, I. [We] should be smitten; 2. [You] would be smitten; 

3. [They] would be smitten. 

(After Conjunctions the second and third persons are formed with shouldst 

and should.) 

Fast Imperfect Tense. 

(After if, that, though, &c.) 

Sing. I. [I] were being smitten; 2. [Thou] wert being smitten; 

3. [He] were being smitten. 
Flur, I. [We J were being smitten, &c. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Identical in form with the Past Perfect Indicative. 

Secondary or Conditional Form, 
(When not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Sing. I. [I] should have been smitten; 2. [Thou] wouldst have been 

smitten ; 3. [He] would have been smitten. 
Plur. I. [We] should have been smitten ; 2. [You] would have been 
smitten ; 3. [They] would have been smitten. 

(After Conjunctions the second and third persons are formed with shouldst 

and should.) 

It thus appears that in the conjugation of an English verb auxiliaries 
are used for the following purposes : — 

1. The verb have is used to form all the Perfect Tenses (present, 
past, and future) in both voices. It is solely a tense-sign. 

2. The verb be is used to form all the Imperfect Tenses of either 
voice, and as the auxiliary of the Passive Voice. In the Passive it is 
both a Voice-sign and a Tense-sign. The verb be is also used to 
form the Perfect Tenses of some neuter verbs in the Active Voice, as 
* He is gone,' * They were come.' 

3. The verbs shall and "will are used irt the Indicative Mood as 
Tense-signs to form the Putxire Tenses. (See § 210.) 

4. May and might, should and "would are used, when they have 
themselves a subjunctive force, to make the compound or periphrastic 
forms of the present and past tenses of the Subjunctive Mood of other 
verbs. When thus used these verbs are Mood-signs. (See § 237.) 

5. Do is used as an auxiliary to form Present and Past Indefinite 
Tenses, under the restrictions stated in § 256. 

ADVERB.* 

258. It has been seen (§ 88) that things belonging to the same 
group are distinguished from each other by certain qualities or 
attributes which are denoted by adjectives. 

* Latin adverbium (from ad and verium\ Greek knippnfia. It was so named becaiise its 
relation to the verb was the most marked and frequent. Ackerbs, Prepositions, and Con> 
junctions are Secondary Parts of Spee^ See \ 25. 
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In like manner diffbrent instances of an action or attributo 
are distinguished from each other as regards the Time, the Place, 
the Manner, the Degree, or the Attendant Circumstances in 
which each occurs or is found. These constitute the * Condi- 
tions * which limit an action or attribute, or distinguish it from 
other instances of the same sort. 

259. Definition. — Adverbs are words which denote the con- 
ditions which limit or distinguish an action or attribute. Tliis 
is what is meant by saying that an adverb is a word which 
modifies a verb, adjective, or other adverb, as "He writes 
badly "; " The book is too long " ; " He reads very badly." 

260. An adverb adiis something to the meaning of a verb or adjec- 
tive, but does not alter the meaning of the word itself. * Writes 
badly,' means all that * writes * means, and * badly * besides. But this 
word * badly' restricts the application of the verb * writes ' to a certain 
class of the actions described by it. Therefore we may also have the 

* Definition. — An Adverb is a word which adds to the meaning, 
and limits the application, of a verb,* adjective, or other adverb. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBS. 

261. Adverbs may be classified in two ways, ( 1 ) according to 
their syntactical force, (2) according to their meaning. 

262. As regards their syntactical force adverbs are of two 
kinds : — i. Simple Adverbs ; 2. Conjunctive Adverbs. 

A simple adverb is one which does nothing more than modify 
the word with which it is used, as " We arrived yesterday " ; 
'* He is coming hithcr.^^ Interrogative adverbs come under 
this head, as " IVhither has he gone ? " (where whither modi- 
fies has gone)\ ^^ How many were present?'* (where how 
modifies many). 

A conjunctive adverb is one which not only modifies some verb> 
adjective, or other adverb in its own clause, but connects the 
clause in which it occurs with the rest of the sentence ; as when 
("Come when you are ready") ; whither (** Whither I go, ye 
cannot come"). 

Here wlien modifies the verb are^ and whither modifies go. 

263. A relative adverb always refers to some demonstrative word, expresseil 
or understood, which stands to it in the same sort of relation that the 
antecedent stands in to a relative prononny as, "Come {then) when you 
are ready ;" ** There^ where a few torn shrubs the place tlisciose." 



* An Adverb may be attached to .iu Infinitive Mood or a Gerund, as '* To rise early {or 
ri^ng early) b a wholesome practice." 
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Care is necessary to distinguish connective adverbs * from connective 
words which are not adverbs. Many conjunctions refer to time, place, 
cause, &c. ; but they do not refer to these conditions in connection with 
any verb or adjective of the clause which they introduce ; but the whole 
of the subordinate clause has the force of an adverb attached to some 
word in the principal clause of the sentence, as ** He said that because 
he believed it." Here because does not, by itself, modify either the 
verb believed or the verb said^ but the clause because he believed it is an 
adverbial clause modifying the verb said. 

284. The following words are conjunctive adverbs : When, where, 
whitJier, whence, how,\ why,X wherein, whereby, wherefore, whereon, 
whereat, whereout, whereafter, wherever, as\ 

265. Both simple and connective adverbs may be classified 
according to their meaning, as — 

1. Adverbs of Time : Now, then, after, before, presently, imme- 
diately, when, as, " As I was returning I met him," &c. 

2. Adverbs of Place and Arrangement : Here, there, thence, 
where, whither, whence, wherein, whereat, in, out, up, down, 
within, without, firstly, secondly, &c. 

* Such words as where ^ when, whither^ &c., are as unquestionably adverbs when used with 
a connective force, as they are when used interrogatively, or as are the corresponding wwds 
there, then, thither, &c. It is a mistake to class them among the conjunctions. It is true that 
they are connective or conjunctive words, but so are Relative Pronouns ; yet nobody calb 
who or which a * Conjunction.' 

The so* called test of an adverb^ given by some writers, that it is a word which can be 
moved about to various positions in the sentence, breaks down completely when applied to 
the Interrogative and Connective adverbs. All these mechanical modes of distinguishing the 
"Parts of Speech are mere nuisances. They hinder the learner from the necessary work of 
mastering tht/unctions of words, and teach him to substitute the show of knowledge for the 
reality. 

t As in such a sentence as : "This was how he did it." In " How did you do it?" or "Tell 
me how you did it, •^ Atfzf is a simple tW^rr^a^/z/f adverb. 

X As in " That was why I said so," or " That is the reason why I did it." 

\ Asixn early English also, eUse^als ; A.S. ealswa) \s simply^ strengthened form of so, 

* all so,' i.e. Must so, * completely so.' In A.S. and early English swa and so were used both 
relatively and demonstratively, as ** Sw& sone sw& heo mihten'* = 'as soon as they could' 
{Layamon, 25625) ; '* So sone so" = *as soon as' {Ancrtn Riwle^ 374). Als or as had the 
same two functions, and has them still. Thus He b tu rich as ms &ther" =s * tarn dives 
est quant pater suus." " Thou art me leof also mi fader " {Layamon, 3047) is but a step 
removed from "Thou art dear to me. All so [dear], i.t.j'ust so [(fear] is my father." 

As, when ased relatively, relates to manner ("do oj I tell you "), to degree (*'as tall as 
kis brother"), to time (" he arrived as we were setting out"), and to the conditions of an 
action or event (see Syntax, * Adverbial Clauses of Conmtion '). When used demonstrativeh 

* as ' only relates to degree, and therefore can only modify an adjective or adverb. "Wmi. 
verbs the full form also is used with a modified meaning. 

^ It has been seen (% 157) that so [swa) was used to convert an interrogative or demonstra* 
tive pronoun into a relative pronoun. Asvfzs used in a similar manner, thus: "Ther as 
( = where) this lord was keeper of the selle " (Chaucer, Prol. 172). So in Spenser {F. Q. iv. 
I, 2o). " There whereas all the plagues and harmes abound. ' Whereas is still used as a 
relative adverb, referring to the circumstances under which something takes place. 

A curious use of as before the imperative mood is fotmd in Chaucer and other old writers. 
Thus : " As beth not wroth with me " = ' Pray be not wroth with me,' i,e. ^Just in tkiU 
circumstances be not wroth with me.' 

Those who find it difficult to admit that <m is a x^^w^ pronoun (J 165) may expl^n some of 
the phrases in which it occurs on the principle that the mode or manner in which a thing is, 
may represent some quality by which it is distinguished. Thus " Sic sum. Ego hunc esse 
aiiter credidi. Ego isti nihilo sum aliter ac fui" (Terence, Phorm. III. 2, 42). So in 
Grerman " Ein solcher wie er." 
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3. Adverbs of Repetition : Once^ twice ^ &c. 

4. Adverbs of Manner : Well^ ill^ badly , how, however , so, as. 
To this class belong the numerous adverbs formed from adjec- 
tives by the suffix ly, as rightly, badly, &c. 

5. Adverbs of Quantity or Degree: Very, nearly, almost, 
quite, much, more, most, little, less, least y all, half, any, the 
(" the more the better," &c., see § 270). These are only a par- 
ticular kind of Adverbs of Manner. 

6. Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation : Not, no, nay, 
aye, yea, 

7. Adverbs of Cause and Consequence : Therefore, where^ 
fore, why, consequently, 

FORMATION OF ADVERBS. 

266. Adverbs are for the most part formed by inflexion, 
derivation, or composition, from nouns, adjectives and pronouns. 

267. Adverbs derived from Nouns. 

L Adverbial Ctenitives.* — Needs (= of necessity), straighiways, 
noways,^ and some others are old genitive cases of nouns. Adverbs 
of this sort were once more common. 

Some adverbial phrases, as ' Day and night,' ' Summer and winter,' 
*one day,* were once genitives. The genitive suffix was sometimes 
replaced by ^ as ' of a truth ' (A.S. soiSes), * of a morning,' &c 

2. Adverbial Datives. — Whilom {Pl,S, hwilum) is a dative plural, 
meaning * at whiles ' f * formerly,' * on a time '). The adverbs in -meal 
were compounds of the dative plural maelum, * by portions ;' as piece- 
meal^ incnmecUX {Shahs, Temp, ii. 2), limbmecU {Cymb, ii. 4). Ever 
and nei^er § were once datives singular {cefre and ncefre), 

6. Adverbial Aoousatives. — ^A numerous class of adverbial 
phrases (§ 372, i) consist of a noun (which was originally in the 
accusative) qualified by an adjective. Several of these have hardened 
into compound adverbs, as meantitne, sometime, sometimes, alway 
(A.S« ealne weg\ midway, straightway, likewise (= in like tnatiner)^ 
yesterday (AS. gestran dag), somewhat, meanw/ule. 




God ' ; w&rdts atid dtede^ ' by word and deed.' 

f Some of these are mixed up with compounds of wise (Germ. iVtise). Thus we have 
lntgtkwa](s and Un^tkwiset tunvays and Mowise. " Go thy ways " contains a eenitive adverb, 
*'tfoane ndeO ^c his weges,'' ' then rides each his way ' {King A if. Tr. of Orvsius), 
I A superfluous fy is sometimes placed before these words, as " By inchmeal." 
I Evtr'is sometimes wrongly substituted for never in such expressions as " He told never 
to many lies," *' Be they never so many," i.e.t * be they many, so that they were never so 
Bany.' In like manner people commonly say. ' Don't do more than you can help,' instead 
of ' Doa*t do more than you can't help ' {Dt Morgan), 
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Also nouns in the objective case may be used as adverbs without a 
quaUfying adjective, as ' We journeyed home* (or Norths South, &c.). 

4. A large class of adverbial adjuncts consist of a noun preceded 
by a preposition (§ 372, 4). Some of these have been welded together 
into a single word, and so have become Adverbs. 

Thus with the preposition on (weakened to a *) we get abedy asleep, 
aheaJy afoot, adrift, aloft ( = on lyfte * in the air '), away, &c. With 
by (weakened to be) we get betimes, besides, between (= by twain). 
Similar formations give forsooth, overboard, to-day, to-morrow,\ 

5. A few adverbs are derived from nouns by the suffix -long 
(formerly linge, answering to -lings in German), as headlong 
(formerly heedlynge), sidelong, or sidling X (sidelinges). Darkling 
comes from an adjective, as does Jlatlong (= * not on the edge ') in 
Shakspeare {Tempest), The suffix lins is still common in Scotch. 

268. Adverbs derived from Adjectives. 

The genitive suffix -s appears in else (i.e. elles, the genitive of a 
root el or al, meaning other), once% (for ones, from one), twice 
(formerly iwyes), thrice (formerly thryes or thries), unawares, 
&c. Much (as in much greater = grecUer by much) and little 
were datives (miclum, lytlutn). Other ^adverbs were once 
accTiBative cases of adjectives, as all, enough, &c. 

By prefixing a preposition to an adjective and then dropping the old 
case-endii^, we get such adverbs as amid (= A S. on mtddum), awry 
i^on wry), anon {—on ane=on one, i.e. *at one time,* 'without in- 
terval *), afar ( = on ferrum), &c. We still say in general, in Zfain, &c. 
In inward, otUivard, &c., we have the adjective weard ( — luSLt. z/ergens, 
* inclinii^ *) preceded by an adverb. These words assumed an j at the 
end at an early period. 

269. The common adverbial suffix in Anglo-Saxon was -e, the omis- 
sion of which reduced many adverbs to the same form as the 
adjectives from which they were derivedJI Thus, " He smot 

* In some adverbs of this class a is a weakened form of a^ as adcwtt (= of dunf ' off tlie 
hill') ; anew (= ' of new ' in Chaucer) ; afresh (= ' of fresh ') ; naw-a-days (= 'now-of-daqrs "X 
Sometimes the a rejuresents the French ^2, as in a^ace, apart, apiece, agvg^ {d gagi^ 

\ It has been asserted that to in these words b a demonstrative root^ akin to tkat, but no 
evidence of this is forthcoming. In Cacdmon {Gen. X031) occurs the full phrase **todaie 
)>issum." So " to )>&m xrda^e/' at daybreak {Exod. 198). Grein (iv. p. s^ and Stntfmami 
{s. V.) both treat the /<? as a preposition, llie point is settled by me fact that in GoChk *to> 
morrow ' was * du maurgina/ where du'isA preposition. 

, X Halliwell {s. v.) quotes " Fell downe noseling " (= * on to his nose ') from Morte eTArikmr, 
iL 286. The word groveling {s^M used as an adverb by Spenser)^ formerly jd^m^k^ was 
m ista k en icx a participle, and the verb grovel was made firom it (Skeat, £t. Dtct^ In 
Qiaucer(An«. T. 01) we read "Thei fillen gruf," i.e. they fell face downwards. SideSngot 
sidling also gave birth to a verb * to sidle up to.' 

) Once is sometimes treated as a substanuve (= one time), as tkis once, for the nonce (^ 
for then once., i.e. * for that one time '). at once (JCocA ii. p. 309). 

11^ In oki French there was an adverbial use of adjectives wmch found its way into Englislif 
■s in "You play mt false,' * I scarce touched him,' * That is fnite true,* * Exceeding great 
and precious promises,' 'Less winning soft' {Par, L, iL 478), 'Thou didst it eaoeUeBt' 
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him harde** became "He smote him hard." "His spere 
sticode faeste"= " His spear stuck fast." It was thus that we 
got such adverbs as those in the phrases, *to Ywnfast^; ^ right 
reverend ' ; * to talk like a fool ' ; * to speak loud 'y * to sleep 
sound^' * to come early,^ &c. In Anglo-Saxon there was a 
numerous class of adjectives ending in -lie, the adverbs from 
which ended in lice (= like = /y), as biterlic {bitterlike = * of 
a bitter sort ')» biterlice = * in a bitter sort of way.'* As the 
adverbial suffix -e fell into disuse, the suffix lice (= ly) came 
to be treated as an ordinary adverbial suffix, and is appended 
to Romance as well as to Anglo-Saxon words, as perfectly, 
divinely. It is even added to comparatives and superlatives, 
fortnerly, firstly y &c. 

Pronominal Adverbs. 
270. These are formed from the roots of he, that, and who, 

(i.) By the suffix -re marking plact ; — herc^ there ^ where. These are old 

locative cases. 

(2.) By the suffix theri^-hither^ thither ^ tuhtther.t 
(3.) By the suffix -w (A.S. -w<r, the accusative masculine suffix) : then or 

than, when,^ (Compare tian and quum in Latin.) 
(4.) By the compound suffix -nee, of which -ce (= es) is the genitive 

suffix : — hence, thettce, whence. \\ 
(5.) By the Anglo-Saxon instrumental inflexion : the (= >^) before 

comparatives, as in ** 7he sooner the better," whyz=.hwi or hwy, and 

how (A.S. hti) is a modified form of 7uhy {hwj^). In old English we 

find the fuller iotmforwhy— because, 

WhcU ? has in old writers the sense of why f or in what degree ? (See 

note 5 on § 154.) Aught was also used as an adverb, as ** Can he 

aught telle a merry tale ? " (Chaucer, Canon^s K T, 597). 
Thus is the A.S. thys, the instrumental case o( this (§ 148). 

These pronominal adverbs followed the course of the corresponding pro- 



{Tami, Sk. I. i. 89). IVondrous (= wondrously) is perhaps another form of the old adverb 



It is often a question whether we are dealing with an adverb which has got reduced to the 
form of an adjective, or with an adjective used as the complement of the predicate, as in 
**H<q)e springs tttrmal in the human breast" (Po/e); ^^ S/<nv and sure comes up the 
golden year " {Tennys&ti). The adverbial suffix -t is common in Chaucer. He sometimes 
combines -ly with it, as softtly^ boldely. 

* Like was itself an adverb, as in " Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him." Here like is repeated in so, in " He talks like a fool," like is an 
adverb, and is itself qualified adverbially (i 37a, 4) by ' [to] a fool.' (Compare the dative after 
simiiiter in Latin.) 

When adverbs are formed from adjectives in 'le preceded by a consonant, exs cut oflfand y^ 
only is added^ as able^ ably. Ly is not added to adiectives ending in ly. Y is changed to t 
belore lyt as m bodily ^ merrily^ daily. Before -ly II is reduced to /, Qs/Mll^/Ml'^y, 

The # of a«tf is elided, as in trul^. 

i This suffix appears in the Latin ci-tra, and in trans and tra. It comes from an Aryan 
root meaning 'go beyond.' The comparative -ther^ in fact comes from the same root. 

% These forms are often replaced by kere^ there, and where even in the best writers. 

f Thgn and when are varieties of the forms than and wha$ty which are usual in Chaucer. 

II I1ie A.S. heonan passed through the forms heonene, henne (Chaucer, Pard. T,\ hennes 
{Piers Pl.\ and hetis {Lidgate). Similarly thence and whence, come from thanon and hwanon 
(whemie » whence in Chaucer, C/. T, 588). An or on was a suffix denoting *from.' Thus 
tmHoH = 'from the north.' Compare the m in the Latin hi-n-c, i-n-de* m-m-oc* 
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nouns in their use as interrogative, indefinite, relative, and demonstrative words. 
Those derived from who form compounds with some^ any, and ever, as sonie' 
wJiere^ any how, &c. The (=)>y) is both relative and demonstrative. 

271. Many adverbs are identical in form with prepositions, as by 
(' he rode by '), on (' come on '), ^ (* be off'). From, as an 
adverb, survives in to and fro. The adverbial use is the older. 
These adverbs combine with the pronominal adverbs, and 
form the compounds herein, thereby, whereat, &c. 

There is also a numerous class of adverbs (mostly compounds) which in 
Anglo-Saxon ended in -an (^ ' from,* see note § on § 270), as out 
{titan), up {tlfan), before {piforan), without {wiGtltan), &c. Most of 
these also appear as prepositions. 

Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation. 

272. The affirmative particle ay* or aye is the same as the A.S. ^ 
=: * ever ' (For aye =^for ever). Yea (A.S. gea) is of the same origin as 
the Germany^z.t Yes (A.S. gese) is a compound oiyea or ^^ and fie old 
subjunctive verb si or sie ' be it' {Mdtzner i. 446). In A.S. there was 
a corresponding negative nese = * be it not.' 

The old English negative was ne, put before the verb, while not is 
put after it, when the verb is finite. Not or nat (as in Chaucer) is a 
shortened form of nought or naught {i,e, ne-d-wiht = n-ever a thinly 
and consequently is a strengthened negative X meaning * in no degree,' 
or 'in no respect.' It was at first used to strengthen a previous nega- 
tive,§ just as Chaucer and other writers use nothing (" Nothing ne 
knew he that it was Arcite," C.T, 1521). 

No and nay are only varieties of nd (i.e. ne-d) =r never. No is now || 
used before comparative adverbs and adjectives, as no further, no 
bigger, 2JidL as the absolute negative, as ** Did you speak? No." It 
must not be confounded with no, the shortened form of none. 

Ay'Vi or aye and nay (= ever and never), modify a verb understood. 
Thus ** Is this true ? Ay sir," is at full length. " Is this true ? Ay 
(i.e. ever) this is true." Yes is not an adverb, but an adverb and verb 
in one word. 



* Ay is in Gothic aiw, from aiws = an age. It has the same root as alotfir, €UVU9H, ale*. 

t From a demonstrative root which also appears in yet and the Latin j'ttm. 

X In A.S. the parts are found separate, as He ne meahte wiht gefeohtan," ' He could not 
^e)n.t' {BeoTvulf). In * Not a bit,' ''Not a jot^' we have the negative doubly strenethened. 
Abit^ a jot, a straw are adverbial phrases of * measure.' In * Not a whit * the word whit b 
contamed twice. The curious use of * devil,' or ' the devil,' for a strong negative, as '* The 
devil a bird have I seen" {Fielding), "The devil they are^' {Sheridan), i.e. ' Surely tkeyare 
not,* is fotmd also in modem Low German, as " He hett den duwel Geld " (' he has the devil 
money '), t.e. * he has no money at all.' 

§ In old English negatives were strengthened, not neutralized, by repetition : e.g: ' Ne 
geseah n^fire nan man God " (John i. 18) No man hath not never seen God.' The use and 
potttion of not arose from the omission of the negative ne. Thus " Heo nefden noht ane 
modcriLayamoni. zo) - *'They ne had not," &c., became *'They had not,'' &c. In old 
English ne-^ne *= neither-nor. 
. il In Chaucer we still get namore for no more. 
' ^ Ay or aye was written 1 in the older writers. CSee Kom, and/. iiL a.) 
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Adverbs are sometimes used after prepositions, so as to serve as compendious 
expressions for a qualified substantive, as ''I have heard that before uazv;^' 
" He has changed since thenJ*^ Now is equivalent to *' the time naiv being ; '' 
then to ** the time tfien being." 

278. It has been seen that adverbs are for the most part cases or 
modifications of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, or combinations of 
these with .prepositions, which through being restricted to some 
definite use have * hardened ' into a separate group or * Part of Speech.' 
While the case retains its ordinary functions in full, or the preposition 
is distinct from the word governed by it, we get what may be termed 
an * adverbial adjunct * ; but if the meaning of the case is restricted or 
lost,* or the preposition or adjective has been welded into one word 
with the noun that follows it, the result is an adverb. 

COMPABISON OF ADVERBS. 

274. Some adverbs admit of degrees of comparison. 

The oomparative degree of an adverb is that form of it which 
indicates that of two actions or qualities which are compared together, 
one surpasses the other with respect to some condition of manner or 
d^ree by which they are both marked, but in different degrees. Thus, 
" John reads ///, but Thomas reads worse " ; " I was but little prepared, 
but he was less prepared." 

The superlative degree of an adverb is that form of it which indicates 
that out of several actions or qualities which are compared together, 
one surpasses all the rest wFth respect to some condition of manner or 
degree by which they are all marked, but in different degrees ; as, 
** Of all these boys, William writes best " ; " John was less cautious 
than I. but Thomas was the least cautious of the three." 

275. The suffixes for comparison are now ^er and -est. In Anglo-Saxon 
they were -or and -w/, which were appended to adverbs in -e and -//<v, 
the final e of which was struck off. In modem English adverbs in -«fr 
and '^st are seldom formed except from those adverbs which are the 
same in form as the corresponding adjectives, as hard, harder^ hardest ; 
long, longer, longest ; fast, faster, fastest, &c. Shakspeare Msta/roud/ier, 
truer, easier, &c. Seldomer, oftener, and oftaust are still common. 
The usual mode of indicating comparative and superlative is to prefix 
the adverbs more and most, as wisely, more wisely, most wiscty. 

276. The following forms should be noticed, f 

* F<Mr instance in Latin tin was a dative case of is, just as tibi is of tit ; but having been 
rwtricted to the designation of locality, it has become an adverb, llie words ' (m foot ' con- 
ttitute an adotrbial phrase, but afoot is an adverb. It was a dim perception of this which 
led Servius to say " Omne verbum, quum desinit esse quod est, migrat m adverbium," i.e. 
'Every word, when it ceases to be whiat it is, betakes itself among the adverbs.' It has been 
sarcastically remarked that *' When a man gets hold of a word that he docs not know what to 
do with, he calls it an Adverb." The Stoics also, in a half jocular way, cuUed the Adverb 
*the PatuUkUs ' (Le. ' the all-receiver '). 
\- 1 Compare ) 1x5 and the notes. 
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Positive, Comparative. Superlative. 

■well better best 

evil {contr. ill) worse worst 

much more most 

nigh or near nearer next 

forth further furthest 



Positive, Comparative, Superlative* 
far farther farthest 

[ere]* erst 

later last 



late 

\adj. rathe]+ rather 



The comparatives nether (from be-neath), upper^ inner, outer, or utter, 
hinder {be-hind), are used only as adjectives. Respecting the super- 
lative forms, see§ 1 1 6. 



PREPOSITION. 

277. Prepositions % are words placed before nouns or pro- 
nouns, by means of which we show the relation in which things, 
and their actions and attributes, stand to other things. § In " I 
saw a cloud in the sky," in is a preposition, and marks the 
relation (of place) in which the cloud stands to the sky. In ** Tom 
peeped through the keyhole," through denotes the relation (of 
movement from one side to the other) of the act of peeping to the 
keyhole.\\ In "He is fond of music," q/" denotes the relation of 
the attribute fond to music. The noun or pronoun which follows 
a preposition is in the objective case, and is said to be governed 
by the preposition. IF 



* Ere is now a preposition and a conjunction, but not an adverb. In A.S. ieryns an 
adverb as well {Grein iii. p. 69). It has lost its comparative suffix (see note * on S 1x5). The 
corresponding word air in Gothic was of the positive degree. The comparatives €erra (adj.) 
and ^r^r (adv.) in A.S. imply a positive ar. Early = ere-like. Or is another form of ere 
(' Or this ' = ere this in Chaucer, T. and C. iv. i). So " or ever he come near " {Acts xxiii. X5). 

+ '* The rathe (early) primrose " (Milton, Lycidas). In the phrase " I had rather," rather 
is an adjective, the complement of the predicate (see § 391). It is quite correct to say "That 
is rather a clever book " ([not " That is a rather clever book'*) ; the force of the phrase is ** One 
would sooner say that it is a clever book than that 'm is not." Rathest occurs in (Chaucer. 

X The word Preposttton (from prae * before' smd positus 'placed') merely implies "placed 
before." The term has nothing to do with position in syntax. It relates to position in the 
composition of words. Thus Priscian (xi. 2) says : — Praepositio dicitur quae tam noniins 
quam w^r^tf praeponitur." It b, of course, only in composition that these words are placed 
before verbs .^ (Compare Peile, i'«»r^r^ /'A//, p. 119.) 

§ All relations are reciprocal. Any mode of expressing the relation of A to 6 implies the 
relation of B to A. Take '* John fell from his horse." It does not matter much whether we 
say tlval/rom denotes the relation of ' horse ' to * John's falling,' or of ' John's falling ' to * the 
horse.' The latter seems the more natural mode of treating these words, and is therefore 
made the basis of the definition in the text. 

II Some grammarians maintain the crotchet that a preposition invariably denotes the relation 
of a thing to a thing. If the above sentence is consistent with this definition, the difficulty 
of a camel's going tnrough the eye of a needle is reduced to very manageable proportions. 
In some grammars a preposition is said to be "a word which shows the relation of one wmn 
to another." Does * Jack in the box " imply that the noun Jack is in the nounhoxl 

H This current expression must not be used without a caution. In strictness it is incorrect. 
The preposition does not cause the use of the particular case that follows it. Its original 
function was to modify or define the vague signification of the case before which it is placed. 
This is easily seen in Greek, where several of the prepositions are followed by (or rather arc 
placed before) dififerent cases. In Greek the Genitive, Dative, and Accusative cases repre- 
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278. Things and their actions and attributes can only bear relation 
to other things. Therefore a preposition can only be placed before a 
word that stands for a things that is, a substantive. It connects the 
noun or pronoun which follows it with a preceding substantive, verb, 
or adjective. 

ORIGIN OF PREPOSITIONS. 

279. The original function of prepositions was to give definiteness to the 
somewhat vague ideas of the relations of actions to things, which were 
expressed by the case-endings of nouns. They exhibit three stages of 
construction, (i.) They were prefixed to the verb, which they qualified 
adverbially f forming in fact a compound with it. (2.) They were 
detached from the verb, but not prehxed to the noun. At this stage 
it is often difficult to tell whether we are dealing with a preposition or 
an adverb. (3.) They acouired the force of prepositions, and were 
placed before the nouns. The first stage is represented by such a sen- 
tence as **BigstandaS me strange geneatas" (Caedmon) =* Stout 
vassals b)rstand me * ; the second stage by " Again the false paiens the 
Christen stode he by" {P, Langtoff) ■»* Against the false pagans the 
Christians he stood by* ; the third by ** He stood by the Christians." * 

280. From this it is obvious that the Preposition has been developed out of 
the Adverb, and that its original function was to show the relation 
between an action or attribute and a thing, by modifying a verb or 
adjective. The forms of many (such as behvcen^ about ^ behind^ amid, 
&c.) show conclusively that they were originally adverbs or adverbial 
phrases. It is only through the intervention of an attributive word, 
which was afterwards dropped, that Prepositions came to show the 
relation of one thing to another. ** The book on the table " = ** The 
book lying (or being) on the table,'* and so on. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PREPOSITIONS. 
281. Prepositions may be arranged in the following classes : — 

seated respectively (in a somewhat vague form) the ideas of motion frorn^ position att and 
mteHon to. Take the preposition irapa as an example. It denoted the idea of ' alongside of* 
Pat it before the above three cases in turn, and we get the more definite ideas— i. 'from 
alongude of ' ; a. * in a position alongside of '; 3. * to a position alongside of.' A moment's 
reflection is enough to snow that ma^ could not of itself convey such opposite meanings as 
* firom ' and ' to,' and so cause difierent cases to be used after it. It does no more than t^fine 
the*finom' and the * to 'which are denoted by the case-endings. Similarly irpoc indicated 
^fir»mt of* Accordingly with the same three cases we get the meanings — i. ' from the front 
of' ; a. * in front of ' ; 3. 'to the front of.' The Latin a^ud is the .same word as the Greek 
&ir6, and o^ is a shortened form of it. The difference of meaning does not really reside in 
the preposition itself, but has sprung out of the different cases before which it is placed. From 
the kind of notion that they express, some prepositions (as ex^ de^ /^r, &c.) could only define 
some one case. 

It will easily be seen how, as case-endings dropped out of use, prepositions became more 
and more important, and more definite in their signification. In English the primary space- 
relations of * motion from,' 'rest atv' and * motion to ' have ceased to be marked at all by case- 
endings ; they are expressed by prepositions and verbs. Some prepositions are used with 
relation to movement only, as into, through^ ton>ards : the greater number are used with 
reference to Mr^y/ti^w or rest indifferently. (Compare "He sticks to his work," ''He ran to 
Che door," *' He works at hom&" " The dog flew at him, ' &c. 

* The student of Greek will nave no difficulty in tracing these three stages 
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(i.) Simple Prepositions. 

at* forth of<voff till II 

by from { on to 

fort in through § up 

with 
(2.) Prepositions derived from. Adverbs. 

a. By a comparative suffix. 

after IT over** under ft 

d. By prefixinfiT a preposition to an adverb. 

abaft (A.S. a-be-seftan) beyond (A.S. be-geondan) 

above (A.S. a-be-iifan) but (A.S. biitan = be-utan) 

about (A.S. a-be-utan) throughout 

afore (A.S. on-foran or zetforan) underneath (A. S. under-neo?Jan) 

before (A.S. bi-foran) within (A.S. wiC-innan) 

behind (A. S. be-hindan) without (A. S. ^®-utan) 
beneath (A.S. be-neoSan) 

(3.) Prepositions formed by prefixing a preposition to a noun or 
an adjective used substantively. 

aboard (= on board) around or round 

across (from Fr. croix) aslant 

adownJJ or down (A.S. of dune) astride 

against ^§ (A.S. on-gegn, ongedn) athwart (AS. on fweorh crooked) 
along (A.S. andlang i|f) below 

amid or amidst (A.S. on middum) beside or besides (= * by side ') 
among or amongst (A. S. on-gemangtif )between *** (== * by two ') 

betwixt 

* At and the Latin adhay^ the same origin. 

t For,/ore, 2lxA forth have the same root as the Latin and Greek Pro (see Grinui's law). 
Forth is found as a preposition in Shaksi>eare. (See Schmidt's Lexicon.) 

X The form/nr ox fro is found in Ormin, Wydiflfe, &c. Now an adverb, in * to and fro* 

% Connected with the Gothic thairko, * a hole.' 

H Tillf connected with an old noun ///(German Ziet)^^^^ fixed point, goal, or boundary,' 
is used of place as well as time by Chaucer, &c.^ Even in Spenser we read **He hastened 
them untttl" ^F. Q. I. zi, 4). It is of Scandinavian origin {EttmUller Lex, p. 5x9). Donglas 
uses til for to m the infinitive. 

H After is probably made up of a/* (meaning 'off' in Gothic, and connected with the 
Latin ab and tne Greek hit 6) and the comparative suffix 'ter (== thitr^ \ zo8). * After,* thov- 
fore, means ' further off,' corresponding in form and meaning to the Greek hMtaripm (Fide, 
Vergl. W. i. ^^ ; Skeat, Et. Diet. s. v.). Aft is an abbreviation of after, AfvaA ^ are 
varieties of the same root. 

** Over is a comparative firom the root ov — A.S. uf (in Hf-an^ German <)5f»). Up^ \nt6 and 
sub are varieties of the same root (Flck, V, W. iii. 34). Sub in composition often aieans * up 
from underneath,' as in 'Terra submittit flores ' (sends np flowers). Compare sufferre, &c. 

ft Under (Germ, unier, Latin inter, Sansk. antnr\ firom the demonstrative root an (see 
§ 219, note) and the comparative suflix tar, ter^ or then 

XX Literally « off the hUL' Dun = hill, 

%\ In against, amidst, and amongsttait s is the genitive suffix 367, x) ; the / is a phonetic 
offgrowth from the s. Again is the older form. Chaucer uses amiddes and amonges. 

nil From the A.S. particle and = 'opposite,' or 'in presence of (Latin ante. Or. arri^ 
which we have in an^swer 'Andlang means ^ever s^ainst in length.' In AS. it was 
followed by the gfenitive, like the corresponding German word entlofig, 

%% Gemang in A.S. means an assemblage or multitude. 

*** Between comes from the numeral adjective tv/eon/{^ Lat. binui), a derivative firom ina 
or twi (3= two). Betwih was formed from the root tud. To this was added the adverbial 
genitive suffix s {J!>etwix\ and subsequently the offgrowth /. (Compare note on § 219.) The 
parts of the compound beiweonum. might be separated. ' Be s^m tweonum ' ^y me lakes 
twain) = ' between the lakes.' 
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anent (A.S. on-efen or on-emn inside 

=: * on a level,* * over-against ') outside 

since* 
Aloft (*on lyfte*=in the air) and a^r^aj/ are used now and then as 
prepositions. Withal (i.e. *with a//' = * into the bargain *) is some- 
times used as a preposition, and placed at the end of the sentence. 

(4.) Prepositioxxs formed by prefixinsr an adverbial particle to 
a preposition. 

into untilt upon without 

onto unto within 

(5.) From the adjective weard (= Lat. vergcm^ and connected with 
verto)t preceded by the adverb /^,§ we get in Anglo-Saxon the 
adjective ttrweard (* approaching, future *).t Toweard zxi^toweardes 
were used as adverbs, and then acquired the force of prepositions. § 
282. In Anglo-Saxon passive and other verbs might be used impersonally 
without a subject of any kind, simply to afhrm that an action takes 
place. Participles are often employed absolutely and impersonally in 
exactly the same manner, as '* Speaking generally, this will be found 
true"; "Barring accidents, we shall arrive to-morrow." Participles 
thus used have sometimes acquired the force of prepositions, as "He 
asked me concerning my health " ; ** He is undecided respecting his 
movements.'* In some cases these active participles have supplanted 
passive participles which qualified the noun. Thus, ** considering his 
conduct was "his conduct considered," just as we still say, "All 
things considered." Notwithstaiiding^ petidifi^i and during wet par- 
ticiples qualifying the noun that follows in the nominative absolute. 
Save (Fr. sauf) and except are of French origin, and are remnants of 
Latin ablatives absolute. In Chaucer out-takett is found for except. In 
Shakspeare we still find excepted ; ** Always excepted my dear Claudio. " 
As both the nominative ana the objective case are used in the absolute 
construction (§ 372, 5), save he and save him are both allowable. 
During, save, and except are now usually regarded as prepositions. 
The adjectives near, ttearer, and next (§ 115) were used first as 
adverbs and then as prepositions. Respecting ere see note t on § 
276. Past was at first an attributive participle, formine an 
objective absolute with a noun, "past the house " = * the house 
being passed.* These quasi-prepositions are usually of French drigin. 

Belations indioated by Prepositions. 

283. The principal relations which prepositions indicate are 
those of place, time, and oausality.|| 

* Since is a short form of m/A/m^ or sithtMcey made with the adverbial genitive suffix from 
sithtHy a form of Scandinavian origin, based upon the adverb and preposition sith. The 
A.S sUXoK is a compound of siti and the dative t>£m. 

t From the Gothic particle und 'all the way or 'all the time' (equivalent to the 
German bis\ which in A.S. dropi>ed the n (compare tooth and goose) and appeared as ^. 
UhHI a und'iU^Hnto » und-to^ i.e. 'all the way to.' 

X Hence 'inclining to,' 'favourable.' The opposite of this v& froward (= /fom-ward)^ 
and the negative of it is untoward. 

5 Phrases like *on this side the river,* *on board ship,' distinctly show us adverbial phrases 
acquiring the force of prepositions. 

I! liy catisatity K meant thtcatise, reason, or purpose of any action or event, WKescHi^ 
say ' full of water,' of marks the cause of the fulness. 
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Prepositimis were first used :o express relation in ipaa, then they 
-■vere iipplied to relation in lime, and lastlv were used inctaphoiically 
fj mark relations of causality or modality* 

284. At, H'ilh relz'.]'>n to spaj:^, maiiLa (i) the point to which a more- 
mtnt U dirtctwl (as 'The dog ipnng a/ him' ; ' Look al this '), or the point 
nached in some i.rigre»-:ve movement 'la '\Ve have airived ai onr destina- 
lion ') } (ij the loalilf of in aclioo or thing (as in ' We dined at the hotel ' ; 
' 'Ihe man at the helm ']. Thence it comes to denote the eirmmttaiKa in 
which a person is, or in which an action tak^ place (as ' \Ve were present at 
the battle'; 'a/enmitjr'; 'a/ leisure'; 'o'lii'll speed'; ' to play a/ cards "), 
or the KoiAm or dOtrminitif dreumilaneej of an action (as ' He ouoe at my 
call'; 'Vie miAce at yijur success'; 'I am at your mern,' &c.] At, as 
marking a ilehmle pmnt in ■ progression of any kind, defines quantity and 
vaiut, as 'Atx great price' ; 'The expense is estimated at three millions'; 
' Al the best'; 'Al leait,' &c. At also fixes an action to a.paint of time, as 
'Atnaon'i ';4/ this season'; 'v<^ any lime.' 

Id early English *t also marked ihe ilariing pffinl of a movement or action, 
at "G£ nimaO Benjamin sA mf^'ye take '&. from me' \Gtn. xlii. 36). 
Vestiges of this use are still found in " To receive at the haods of," &c. 

By means (i) 'Alongside of,' or 'dose to,' in connection either with 
rest or with motion, as ' Sit *^ me ' ; ' The path runs by the river ' ; ' We 
went by your house ' ; ' He lives by himself,' i.i., 'with himself as his only 
ncighliour ' ; ' To put a thiug by' is to put It somewhere nmr, or by our side, 
not infrorit ; hence, out ef the way, just as we say, ' to put aside. A thing 
happens by the way when it happens beside the way, that is, not as a part (h 
the main proceeding. If a man swears by an altar or a relic, he places his 
hand on it, or goes dose up to it. To come h a thing is to get close ap to it, 
so as to be able Co get possession of it. (j) If I arrive by ten o'clock, the titne 
of my arrival is dost to, OTJuil ie/ort, ten o'clock. A- and iS/ properly denotes 
a time close to the present.f ' Day by day,' implies that one day is iiext to the 
other without interval. I3) It is natural to seek the doer or instrument of an 
act in close neighbourhood to the locality of the action. Heoce by came to 
denote the agent { or instrument, is "Abel was killed by Csia ; 'They 
were stifled by Ihe smoke.' "He is older by two years," implies that the 
excest of i^ is caused by two year^. One thing is put beside another to 

ipareitj hence such phrases as 'to^l i* the yard.' 'to drink 

'bv f=in aEcordaoce with) your advice,' 

le by marks any concomitant circumstance, as in ' by 

and starts'; 'by moonlight"; 'they came by twos and 

■ "-' 'to know nothing iy' meant ' to know nothing ahold 

■ nothing *ymyself " (I. Corinth, iv. 4) ; " Howsaj 

{JIf. o/V. I. 2). 

m, in early English buten, bate, boutcn, beute, but 

Ot 6c, it 01 by and rl^an ' outside ' {by-out). I1 means 

of,' and uiencc 'vrithout' or 'except.' It is quilt 

" '~ AS. and in early English and Scottish wiilmj 

u pJcrcFd ihrough tht htarl ' ; " li bloaaaim tbroiigb ifif 

■gb thy truth." 

TDnn knighvi li^inff iy and by, i.r. 'udc by &ide.' 
n ' Uut'B ul aioHg of you.' 
a' ' 'all but one' (Btim. 705}; "fiacm ncltnm hsntiu ic 
vOa' iAilf.Ctll.); ''But Bns or All' Wngli). "Touch 
(qooMdiaJuiuaoo'i Scotdi Die). 
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See Stratmaim {s,v,) and Matzner (Wort s,v,). It is still used as a prepo- 
sition (meaning * except * or * leaving out '), as in * All but one * ; * The last 
i>ut one*; **Take any form but that/* It is often followed by the 
simple infinitive, as '*He did nothing ^m/(= except) laugh." In the older 
writers the gerund was used after it, as ** But being charged, we will be still by 
land '* {Attt, and CL iv. 2, i), i.e. * leaving out the case of being attacked, we 
will make no movement by land.' For the way in which the preposition but 
developed into the conjunction, see § 293. 

In formation and meaning but (—by out) is closely analojgous to wit/i-om, 
which also was by turns adverb, preposition and conjunction. (Se< Conjunction,) 
In course of time the prepositional functions were chiefly monopolized by 
without i the conjunctive functions by but,* 

About (A..S dbtttaHt i.e. d-be-titan = on-by-out) means *just on the outside 
of,' and hence tvrv near to either in s^xiceor in time, without any idea oiencont" 
passing. Thus ** Have you any money about you ? " ; ** It is about (i.e. very 
near to) four o'clock. " * To set about a business * is * to set [oneself] close to 
at, so that there may be no delay in beginning it. ' I was about to observe ' 
means 'I was dose to observing.* Being frequently coupled with rouftd 
{* round about *) it acquired the secondary sense of 'on all sides of,* as '* Set 
bounds about the mount *' ; and with a figurative extension * He told me all 
adout it,* * I will sec cUfout that.* 

Fop in Anglo-Saxon means * in front 0/,* * be/ore,^ with reference both to 

place and to time. (Compare the Latin //v.) P'rom the idea of standing in 

Jront o/auae first that of defendingy as when we say * To fight y&f one's kmg.' 

This easiW passes into the idea of on behalf of or to the advantage ^ as ** I 

S leaded yif him in vain " j ** All this was done for you." For then came to 
enote representing^ or taking the place of (compare hn\ and pro). Thus an 
advocate appears y&r his client, or one person is * taken y2?r another'; oris 
• responsible for another.' This idea of substitution or exchange often occurs, 
as in 'To die for \* *To exchange, barter, or sell for\' ^ Eve for eye.' 
Exchange passes into the sense of requital ^ as MIe was punished for the 
crime,* and bv a further extension into that of the ground ^ cause ^ or purpose of 
an action. This idea underlies such phrases as * grateful y&r,* * sorry for,* *to 
actkfor,* 'towoity^r.' * He did ihU for love of me' means * in presence of 
his love of me as a stimulating motive,' * In presence of may pass into the 
meaning ' in spite of (just as when we say ** He persevered in the face of all 
obstacles"), as in ** For all his wealth, he is unhappy." One thing may be 




In and on are varieties of the same root. (See Sheat, Et, Diet,) From 
marking the locality of what is contained in something else, in came to be 
«sed with reference to surrounding circumstances, as * in difficulties,' * in hope,' 
•wi liquor,* *»/f motion.* The sphere of a movement or activity suggests the 
idea of the material or the means employed ; thus we get * wrought in silver,* 




" His lof bytJ on minum mu(Je " = * his praise shall be in my mouth.' We 



* It is necessary to warn the unwary that the be with which this word it Gompound«d hy^ 
nothing whatever to do with the verb 'be.' 
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still say *on hand,' *on a journey,* *on Monday,' 'fin fire' (compare *t« 
flames ). On gradually came to denote superposition^ as " He lay on the 
bed," and thence to denote the ground of an action, as in * 0;f condition,' * on 
account of,' 'he prides himself on his skill.' In is sometimes used in this 
sense, as * to rejoice m,' * to be offended in ' {Matt, xi. 6). 

Of and off were originally only various modes of writing and pronouncing the 
same word. Q^is now more commonly used as an adverb, ^more commonly 
as a preposition. In early English of answers for both varieties. It indicates 
movement or separation from something, or shows that something is the start- 
ing-point from which an action proceeds, as in ' Get off that chair ' ; * A long 
way ^the mark' ; * To do a thing off hand* (i.e. as though the doing came 
direct from the hand) ; * He went out of* the room ' ; * He comes of a good 
stock ' ; *To buy of a person ' ; * Q/* a child,' i.e. 'from his childhood. A 
vessel is ^the coast when it is at a short distance from it. * He stood within 
a yard of the fire ' means " He stood o^ ( = away from) the fire within the 
distance of a yard " ; * To stop short of& point ' is * to stop a short distance 
from it ' ; * That is very good of you ' means * as proceeding from you.^ The 
idea of separation underlies all such phrases as * to cure^'; *to cleanse of* ; 

* to deprive ^' t ; * free of* ; * destitute of* * To beware of ' implies * keeping 
aloof from.' If a thing * smells ^musk,' or * tastes tf/" onions,' the smell or taste 
comes from the musk or onions. 

That which comes from, or is taken from a thing, was a part of it, or 
belonged to it in some way. Hence spring two meanings, i. Of is used in 
the partitive sense, as in * A piece of cheese' ; * One ^ the men ; * To par- 
take ^'&c. 2. Cy denotes possession, as in *The house of my father,' or 
marks that an attribute pertains to something, as in * The brightness of the 
sun.* It thus becomes the general equivalent of the genitive or possessive. 

A thing is xcaAefrom the material of which it is composed. Hence we say, 

* A bar ^iron * ; * A book of poetry * ; * A pint of beer.* * He made a fool 
^me* \i.e. as though I were the raw material of the product). From 
denoting the material of a thing, of passes on to denote any characteristic 
of a thing, as in * A man <?/"high rank * ; * A person ^ great wealth.* 

A mans works or productions come from^ him. Hence we speak of * a play 
^Shakspeare* ; *a symphony ^Beethoven,' &c. Of siHso marks the source 
from which an action proceeds. Hence it denotes the agent or means, as 
*He was led ^ the Spirit'; * Tempted ^t/" the devil'; * The observed of dXL 
observers,' ue.^ *The person observed by all observers.' Formerly J9vw 
if ram), like von in German, marked the agent, or source whence the action 
proceeds, as in ** wseron fram him gefullode ' = * were baptized by (from) him * 
{Mark i. 5). 

A result springs ^r^/w a cause. Hence of marks the cause or ground of an 
action or feeling, as in * To die of a broken heart ' ; * To do a thing of one's 
free will,' * fright,* or *^ necessity ' ; * To be sick ofz. fever.' * The love oj 
money' is * the love excited by money,' and so * directed towards it.* So 

* Fond of* ; * weary of* ; * guilty of ; * conscious of* &c, denote emotions 
caused iy, or springing /rom something. 

* I heard <2^his death * marks that * his death * was the starting-point of the 
news that came to me. Hence of comes to mean concerning or respecting in 
a variety of p hrases, as in * to think of* * to accuse of* If we * spei^ of 

In old writers otti of = without^ as in ** Neither can anything please God if it be done 
* r V*^^-" We still say " out of breath ' (i.e. tvithout breath), ' out of one's senses.' 
T In A-S. verbs of tliis sort had the genitive after them. 
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Cicero,' Cicero is the starting-point of our speech. * A copy of a thine ' is 

• a copy \sikxxifrom it.* * He lived there upwards of a year, means * during a 
certain period reckoned yTvw the end of the year.* 

Cyis identical in root with the Gothic af Latin ab^ and Greek iir^. In A.S. 
the two prepositions on and 0^had a wide range of application. 

To (as an adverb usually spelt too) indicates movenient or extension towards 
some point in space or time (as " He went to the door" ; ** It goes on from 
day to day "), or the proximity which is the result of the movement, as in 
'close to, or (of time) * to-day,* * to-night.* See § 267, 4. To then came to 
mark the direction of an action or feeling towards an object (as in * * To tell 
/to"; "inclined Z^,** &C.). It also marks approach or conformity to a certain 
standard (as in ** equal to " ; " like to " ; ** brave to excess ** ; " is that to your 
liking?**). It denotes the end or result of some change, as * turned to stone.' 
One thing is put to another for comparison, or as a stake, hence such phrases 
as ** They to him are angels '* ; * ten to one ' j ** My estate to your ring." 

To also marks the end or purpose of an action, as in many uses of the 
genmdial infinitive, "He came to see me,*' &c. (§ 196), and in such phrases 
as *• They came to dinner *' ; "To have to wife," &c. It is also used to mark 
what is in any way affected by an action, equality, or relation, as in " happen /<? " ; 
" a friend to the poor " ; "a prey to anxiety ; ** " hateful to me,'* &c. To has 
largely replaced the old dative. 

The adverb too is the same word, and means * in addition.* " Give him a 
shilling and a loaf too ** means * give him a loaf in addition to the shilling. ' 
"That is too bad" means *that is bad in an additional dc\^rcc^ or beyond what 
is bad in a usual degree.* 

In the Northern dialect til or till was used for to (^ 2S1), So in Chaucer, 
"Til a grove than stalketh Palamon ** (A«. T, 620). This word is now only 
a conjunction, /ntil ( = into) has vanished ; until is restricted to time. 

With is a shortened form of the Anglo-Saxon adverb wifSer, formed by the 
comparative suffix tAer (§ 108, note), Trom an ancient root lai or zV, denoting 
sipareUion, The ancient meaning of with {ztnfS) is from,* which we still pre- 
serve in toit/ihola, and ivithdraWy and in the phrases * to part with,'* * to dispense 
withf* *to differ wiM,* &c. The notion of separation passed into that of 
opposition, from which luith derived its oi-dinary Anglo-Saxon meaning of 
* against,* still maintained in ^withstand, *to be angry with* ', "weigh oath 
with oath'* {Shakspeare), i.e. * weigh oath against oath,' &c. Opposition 
implies proximity, imd proximity suggests association, and so with came by 
its modem sense, as in * Come 7vith us.* In this sense it denotes attcftdant 
circumstances (as * I will come with pleasure '). Among the attendant circum- 
stances of an action is the instrument t with which it is performed. Hence 
another of the common meanings of with. With has supplanted the old pre- 
position mid (= German mit). 

Most of the above words are adverbs as well as prepositions. When they 
are prepositions there is always a substantive, expressed or understood, which 
they govern. In " He laid one book above the other," above is a preposition. 
In " One was below, the others above,'* below and above are adverbs. 

The Latin preposition per (throughout) has been adopted with the distribu- 
tive sense, which it had in late Latin, as * A pound per day * ; * Three per 
cent,' &c It was in part confused wii\i pour (from pro). 

• • " He g«delde Itf wiO llc«." * He separated life from [the] body ' iBeowul/. 733). 

^ t In Chaucer with marks the agents as '* sleyn with (» by) ciiratd Jewes '^ {Pr. T. xStO- 
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Sans and mangre are now obsolete 

There is no sufficient reason for giving the name 'compound prepositions' 
to such phrases as 'by means of/ 4n addition to,' &c. A clear account can 
be given of the syntax of each member of the phrase. But in some instances 
(as ^despite,* * spite of ^ Sac) the loss of an essential preposition compels us 
to treat the residuum as a phrase equivalent to a preposition. 



CONJUNCTION. 

285. Conjunotions are so called because they join words and 
sentences together (LaL con = * together,* jun^o = ' I join ') ; 
but a word is not necessarily a conjunction because it does this. 
JVAo, which, and that are connective words which are pronouns. 
When, where, as, &c, are connective words which are adverbs. 

Deflnition. — Conjunctions are connective words, which have 
neither a pronominal nor an adverbial signification. 

Prepositions show the relation of one notion to another. Con- 
junctions show the relation of one thought to another. Hence con- 
junctions for the most part* join one sentence to another. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CONJUNCTION*. 

388. Conjunctions are of two kinds —1. Co-ordinaiiiva Con- 
junctions ; 2. Subordinative Conjunotions. 

287. Co-ordinsitive Conjunotions are those which unite either 
co-ordinate clauses {i.e, clauses of which neither is dependent on the 
other, or enters into its construction), or words which stand in the 
same relation to some othsr word in the sentence. They may be sub- 
divided according to their meaning into — 

L Simple Conjunctions: — and, both, 
2. The Adversative t or exceptive conjunction:—^/. 
8. Alternative Conjunctions: — either— or; neither — nor; 
whether — or, 

* The single exception is the conjuoction and^ which, besides uniting one sentence to 
another, may unite words which stand in the same relation to some other word in the sen- 
tence, as in '* Two and three make five," where two and thr^e stand in the same relation to 
the verb make; "Tom sat between John and James," where John and James axe in the 
same relation to sat between. A plural suffix may answer much the same purpose. There is 
no essential difference between *' Tom sat between John and James.' and '* Tom sat between 
the two brothers." And lends itself the more readily to this use, as it was originally a pre- 
position meaning * along with ' (§ 287). It is however impossible now to treat and as a pre- 
position. We cannot say ' Tom and me took a walk.' Some grammarians will have it that 
in all such cases two co-ordinate sentences are contracted into one, but to ss^ " Two make 
five and three make five,' or * Tom sat between John and Tom sat between James,' is sheer 
nonsense, and it is quite inadmissible to substitute some other verb for make^^ or some other 
preposition for between. Grammatical analysis has to deal with the expressions before us, 
not with something else that we are told to substitute in their place. 

+ The Disjunctive Conjunction of many grammars (fl. joining ^ovd which dtsjoins) is a 
choice specimen of absurdity. ^^--^ - — > 
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And (of the same origin as the German und, Icelandic enda^ Latin ante, 
and Greek &rrO is sometimes a preposition in A.S. meaning * in presence of/ 
or 'alonc^ with.** From the sense of *in presence of* and passed into Uiat of 
against (compare with § 284), and appears in answer (andswarian), along 
(ami-tang) and various other compounds in A. S. 

From being a preposition, ana developed (in the way explained further on) 
into a conjunction, with two different senses. I. It assumed the ordinary copu< 
lative sense. 2. It was a hypothetical conjunction, f the main assertion of the 
complex sentence being made, as it were, in the presence of the hypothesis. 
As ttius used it is often shortened to an, and sometimes followed by if, which 
virtually repeats it {an if or and if). 

Both is only the adjective doth (§ 95) used with relation to two sentences 
which are joined by and, and so acquiring the force of a conjunction. When 
placed before two substantives joined by and, it may still be regarded as an 
adjective, as ** Both John and Henry ai*e here " = "John and Henry are both 
here." 

In old English and — and were used for doth — and, as **And I have clarified 
and eft I schal clarifie '* (Wycl. /ohn xii. 28). 

Strictly speaking doth — and should couple only two notions or thoughts, 
but good wnters sometimes use them to iom more than two, as ** The God 
that made doth .>ky and earth aftd heaven " {Milton). 

The use of but as an adversative conjunction springs out of its use as a 
sabordinative conjunction. This will be discussed further on (§ 290). 

Bither is the distributive pronoun which stands for awther or other (§ 1 74, 
2), used with relation lo a whole sentence, and so becoming a conjunction.! Or 
is a contraction of other or outher, as wher (in Chaucer) is of whether, 
Kaither and nor are compounds of either and or with ne. The correlatives 
mor-nor are sometimes used for neither-nor, and are just as correct. Nor is 
only a contraction of neither (i.e. nouther), and the first neither may as well be 
contracted as the second. \ 

The use of whether as a co-ordinative conjunction is old-fashioned (as 
"Whether did this man sin or his parents ?"V Asa subordinative conjunc- 
tion it is common. The or which follows whether is a contracted compound of 
whether (see above and § 174). 

288. Subordinative Conjunotions are those which unite 
sentences jf which one is in a relation of dependence upon the 
other, that is to say, enters into its construction with the force of a 
substatUive or an adverb. 

288. Subordinative Conjunctions may be subdivided into — 

1. The Simple Conjunction of Subordination i—that. 

2. Temporal Conjunotions, or Conjunctions that express 
relations of Time : — after, before^ ere, till, while, since, now. 

8. Causal Conjunctions, or such as relate to purpose or con- 
sequence : — because, since, as, for, lest, that, whereas. 

• As ** And heora ordfnxman," * in theprtstnct of their creator ' (Ccudm, Gen, 13) ; •• emb 
eahta niht and fe<5wenun,'' 'about eight nights anu (= along with) four ' (Menol. azz). 

\ Enda was similarly used in Icelandic. 

t Not of the word othtr which is the equivalent of the Gothic euUhar 169). The other 
nther^ which is the modem form of agGer^ is not now used as a conjunction ; but in A.S. 
ti^fier—gt\ or tegGer—and were used for doth-asut. 

§ In early English we find n4>tk4r^ne, or n€'~n$ for neithtr^nor. 
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4. Hypothetical or Conditional ConjonctionB : — if^ any 
unless^ except, but, whetlier, &c. 

5. Concessive Conjunctions : — though, although^ albeti. 

6. Alternative ConjunotionB : — whether — or, 

7. The Conjunction of Comparison : — than, 

290. That was originally simply the neuter demonstrative pronoun used as 
the representative of a sentence to show its grammatical relation to 
some other sentence. Thus **I know that he said so" is virtually 
** He said so, I know that,^'' or ** I know that^ namely * he said so ' ; " 
**That he did it is certain," is virtually " He did it, that is certain," or 
** Thai, namely * he did it,* is certain." Subsequently the word lost its 
demonstrative and representative character, and became a mere sign 
of grammatical subordination, the whole clause, including the that, 
being treated as the equivalent of a substantive. Such a clause may be 
the subject or object of a verb, as in the preceding examples, or be in 
apposition to a substantive, as " The notion that such a plan is pos- 
sible is absurd," or come after a preposition, as **/« that he himself 
hath suffered" {ffeb. iL i8; ; '' For \h^\. it is not night" {Shaksp.)-^ 
'* It is good for naught bt4t that it should be cast out" {Matt, v. 13). 

The conjunction that is closely connected with the transformation of the 
prepositions after, before, ere, since, till, until, for, but, without^ 
into conjunctions. These prepositions were first used as such, followed 
by an accessory clause beginning with the subordinative particle that* 
(as in the examples given above). When this connective particle (or 
conjunction) is retained, it is better to regard the preceding word after, 
before, for, &c., as still a preposition. But when that is omitted, 
grammarians generally consider that its connective power has been 
absorbed by the preceding preposition, and that the latter has conse- 
quently become a conjunction. Thus ** Before that certain came from 
James" {Gal, ii. 12) consists of a preposition followed by a substantive 
clause. *' Before the cock crow twice" is a subordinate clause in 
which before does duty as a conjunction. 

Now sometimes acquires the force of a conjunction in a similar way. If 
we say ** Now that you have finished your work you may go," now is an 
adverb, having the clause that follows in apposition to it. If we say 
** Now you have finished your work you may go," now has absorbed 
into itself the connective force of the that, and b«:ome a conjunction. 

Whereas was formerly a connective adverb, referring to placet or 

* In Anglo-Saxon the^ syntactical relaticHi of the substantive clause to thejpreposition was 
marked by the introduction of a second demonstrative, which was inflected. Thus : — " Ealle 
y& )>ing smdon on ]>inre handa biitan ]>£m ^um, ]>aet )>ii ]>fne hand on him ne &sdr«cce " = 
all things are in thy hand but (= except) that one, that thou stretch not thine hand upon 
him ' (Job i. 12) ;^ " tc cwime aer J>dm ^t he gdO" = *I will come ere tkat^ that he goes.* 
Then the subordinative (indeclinable) psst was weakened to ]>e, which attached itself to the 
preceding dem(»istrative, so that '^-p&m-)>e' (and similar ccHnbinations) became a sort <£ 
complex conjunction, as " der-l)4m-)>e cocc crdwe" = 'before that '[the] code crow' (Maii. 
xxvi. 3^). The 1>e was sometimes omitted, as *' For "pirn heora ys heofena rice " = * for 
that theu^ is the kingdom of heaven.' 

t In early English tAat, so, and as were used after who, which, when, where, as marks of 
syntactical subcwdination. (See Chaucer passim.) Whereeu property referred to place, as 
in '* There whereas all the plagues and harms abound *' (Spenser, F. Q. iv. x, ao). ." I held my 
tongue whereas the rest kept talking," means properly *' I held my tongue [in circumstances] 
in which the rest kept talkmg." 
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attendant circumstances ; but its adverbial force has become forgotten, 
and it now counts as a conjunction. It is curious that the notional part 
of when-as and whenas came to be dropped, and the xasx^y formal or 
relational part ' as ' assumed the meaning of the whole word ; thus *' I 
met James as {^wAen-as) I was coming hither ; " **As {^wAere-as) you 
say so, I must believe it. 

Because is merely the compound phrase by came. It was formerly 
followed by of as ** Because of the waters of the flood" {Gen, vii. 7 ; 
compare **by reason of the fire," Deul, v. 5). In Shakspeare, &c., 
because is often followed by Ma/, which in fact introduces a substantive 
clause in apposition to the noun ccuise. On the omission of the con- 
nective that, because hardened into a conjunction.* 

.• If (A.S. ^1/) is cognate with the Norse ef German ob, Dutch of and 
Gothic Sfai and jabai, and is connected with an old noun iba or 
eba f =i * condition ' or * stipulation * {Fick iii. p. 20), It thus answers 
exactly to the phrase "on condition that." The conditional particle 
aif^has already been treated of (§ 287). 

A question is one way of putting a hypothesis, as **Is any afflicted? 
Let him pray." In this way wheiher^or came to be used as eouivalent 
to either if— or [;/] as ** I will go whether you will or not, 1.^. **I 
will go either if yoM will or tf you. will not.** 

Lest comes from the Anglo-Saxon expression **'pf Ises ]>e" = Lat. 
quominus = * [that J by so much less* or *that the less,' where the 
indeclinable * >e ' is the mark of syntactical subordination, and so 
converts the phrase into a subordinative conjunction. { Although in 
reality essential to the construction, ' 'pf * (the instrumental case of 
* >«Bt *) came to be omitted, and /<« }>e or las became lest, either by the 
blending of >^ with las, or by the phonetic ofl^owth of / § (Skeat, j.v.). 

i. TTnless is a compound of on and the comparative less. In early English 
we find the fuller expression * upon lesse than.*|| The phrase is an 
imitation of the French <) fptoifts que, ** He will be ruined unless you 
help him ** means *' He will be ruined if matters stop at less than your 
helping him," i.e, "stop short of your helping him.** 

L But. — ^The idea involved in the word unless was expressed in A.S. by 
butan (see but), which was developed from a preposition into a con- 
junction (like after, without, &c.) in the way already described 
(§ 290). The omission of the thctt which made what followed into 
a substantive clause governed by a preposition, left such constructions 
as **Noebbe ge lif on eow butan ge etan min flaesc '* = * ye have not 

lie old word forwh^ (= 'for the reason that ') is now obsolete. It was not interroga- 
u Cowpcr (John Gtlpin) mistakenly makes it. v • • 

[any have attempted to connect gif {if) with the verb ^W, as though it were an im- 
Ivtt mood of it, the Scotch ir«*i» (= e^f**^ — git>en) being the passive participle. But the 
musi not be separated from the related forms in cognate languages, and none of these 
the slightest connection with any verb meaning ' give * 

litis "[God commanded us that we should not eat] )>^ l«es )>e we swulton = 'that the 
«ir«»iiw«M) we should die.' , .„v .... 

woch (ii. p. 424) quoting ' >e laestc J>e ' (from the Sax. Chrm. 694, F) seems inclmed to 
d Itst as a superlative. , .. . , j^ ,. • «. 

Tpon lesse than wee mo we falle toward hevene from the erthe = unless we can iaU, &c. 
ndtviU*,'^, 184). 
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life in you but {=unless) ye eat my flesh,* i.e. leaving out* your 
eating my flesh, ye have no life in you.* So in Chaucer *• But it were 
any person obstinat " (Prol. 521), Le. * leaving out the case of its being 
(i.e. * unless it were *) an obstinate person.* We have a similar use of 
hut as a conjunction {^unless or except tAat) in " But he is something 
stained with grief, thou mightst call him a goodly person " (Sh. Temp. 
If 2) ; "Ne'er may I look on day, but she tells to your highness 
simple truth*' {Com. Err. V. 211) ; "It shall go hard but I will 
prove it'*; "Thieves are not judged but they are by to hear.** 
Without and except acquired the same force in the same way, as 
in ** Not without the Prince be willing " ^^ Except ye repent " 
But as an adversative co-ordinative conjunction was another product 
of the same construction. Thus ** Myn handwerk to sle sore grevyth 
me, but that here synne here deth doth brewe ** {Cov. M. p. 43) would 
appear in modem English as ** It grieves me sore to slay my handi- 
work, but their sin doth brew their death.** This use of biU has nearly 
superseded its older meaning ^ unless^ and but in this sense has 
ousted rtr,t which is the common adversative conjunction in A.S. 

* The case excepted is. of course, virtually a negative hypothesis. In the older writers 
but iy&nd but and (where and = i/) are common, as " but and ye helpe us now " (Chaucer 
Trail.). 

Sentences like that quoted in the text were common in A.S., and in an elliptical form gave 
rise to sentences like the following — " Nan man ndt bdton faeder ^na '* = ' no man knoweth 
but my Father only,' for " bdton pern )>aet faeder ana wit," * but that my Father only knouft'; 
" Ne nis na god buten he," = ' there is no God but he [is God]. This shows that »ut mav be 
followed by a nominative case provided the ellipse can be filled up so as to allow of its 
occurrence m the complete sentence. '' Nobody knows it but he " = 'Nobody knows it but 
he [knows it]/ It is ecjually correct to say " Nobody knows it but him," only but is then a 
preposition, and but him forms a limiting adjunct to nobody. 

It should be noticed that in such cases but introduced an exception to a general negative 
statement. In later Enelish the negative came to be omitted, and so but appears to be an 
adverb mtSinvnz only. Ihus we read in Maundeville *'Thei eten not but ones a day,"L& 
* They eat ttot but (= except) that they eat once a day.' We now say " They caX but oQOe a 
day." "Ther nis but a god" {Leg. S. Cath. 282) = 'There b not but one (Jod,' is wwr 
' Tliere is but one God.* 

There are other instances in which negatives are improperly omitted in modem English. 
Thus " Do not spend more than you can help," ought to be " Do not spend more than yoa 
cannot help." He has lost ever so much money, should be " He has lost never so mndi 
money," i.e. " He has lost a quantity of money, and never before lost so much." 

t But is a difficult word to deal with ; it is so often attended by the ellipse of aome bft* 
portant word. The omission of the negative has already been noticed {Note *X OiM dan 
of sentences has been much misunderstood. In " There's ne'er a villain dwelling in aU 
Denmark but he's an arrant knave," everybody admits that but is a conjunction. In modem 
English, however, it is very common in such sentences to have either the subject or d» 
object of the verb that follows the 'but' omitted, as "There's not a man I meet but doth 
salute me '* ; "Not a holiday fool there but would give a piece of silver" (Tentp, II, s, 30); 
" No jutty . . . but this bird hath made his pendent bed ' (Macb.). Many grammarians n^ 
that in such sentences ' but ' has become a relative pronoun involving a negaiive^ and tf 
equivalent to which not, or w/to tuft. This is putting an extremely violent strain upon the 
force of words. One can imderstaud how the mtelligence of the speaker or hearer can attadi 
a couficctive force to a word that does not strictly express it, that is only a question o( 
grammatical form; but the conversion of a mere conjunction into a word that stetndsftrf 
person or thing \s a very different affair. It seems much simpler to allow that a pronoun is 
understood. 1 here are abundant examples of this kind of omission in the case botih of rdative 
pronouns and of their antecedents. The analogy of the Latin guin is misleading, became 
quia actually contains the pronominal root, and even in Latin it is never necessary to take 
guin as the subject of a following verb. 

There are many sentences beginning with but that, where it does not matter ^i^iether «e 
treat but as a preposition followed by a substantive clause, or take but that as a oompMnd 
conjunction like 7/ that, when that, &c. Thus ** The sky would pour down stinking pitch, 
but that the sea dashes the fire out" {Temp, i, 2, 4). In other cases we must regara hi 
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204. While is the A.S. hwll-zz. 'time/ which was used in the phrase \d 
hvdU >^= * the while that.' * Left by itself, whiU hardened into a con> 
junction, its notional sense beinc; forgotten. It assumed the adverbial 
suffix -s and its ofTgrowth / (whues, 7vhiht), 

Though is the A.S. yeah = * nevertheless.' It is still used as anadverb, 
as in '* You are still in time, make haste though,^^ In A.S. the con- 
nective particle >e was appended to it, to convert it into a conjunction, 
as that was in early English. When the that was dropped its oon- 
junctive force was merged in the though. 

Than is another form of the word then (see Chaucer, passim), in A.S. 
'^onne or 'panne. In A.S. this was a relative or conjunctive adverb, 
equivalent to our when. In this sense it was used after comparatives 
to introduce the standard of comparison^ "John is taller than 
Charles" meant originally **When Charles is tall {i.e, when the 
tallness of Charles is regarded) John is taller.** ** He came sooner 
than I expected "is " When I expected [him to come soon], he came 
sooner." " I have no other home than this " is ** When I have this, I 
have no other home." But the original sense of than has become so 
completely forgotten, that the word must now be regarded as a mere 
conjunction. Clauses beginning with than are usually elliptical. 

Albeit, i.e. all-he-it, is merely a short concessive sentence. In Chaucer 
we find ** Al be that he was a philosophre" ; also (without he) ** All 
were they sore hurt" (Kn, T» 1851) where al = although, 

285. Since all demonstratives involve reference^ they always cause a 
certain connection in thought between two ideas ; but for all that, they 
are not, grammatically speaking, contuctive words. Such words as 
therefore^ hence^ stilly consequently, accordingly, yet, likewise, alsoy 
&c., are only simple adverbs X not even connective adverbs; still less 
are they mere conjunctions,^ 

with the substantive clause that follows as forming together a limiting adjunct of a word that 
involves a general or universal idea, which word may be either expressed or understood, as 
** I know nothing about it but that he vouched for it. (Here but that, &c., limits Mothifig.'^ 
"Think not [anything] but [that] we will share in all thy woes." (Here but we. &c., limits 
mmytking understood.) " Never dream [anything] but that ill must come of it.' ^ It is by a 
ooafusicm that we ^et such sentences as '* Never doubt but that ill must come of it." Here 
die exceptive but is superfluous. 

• "The while that hit in the water is" (Wright, /'tf/. TV. p. ijsX *The while that* is 
equivalent to ' what time' in " What time I am afraid," &c. {Psalm 56). trAiie as is also 
fimnd in the older writers, ac " IVhiie as the first tabernacle was yet standing " (/feb. ix. 8). 
Like the Latin ttum, while in some dialects means /tV/L and even has the force of a preposi- 
tion. Thus 'While then ' occurs in Shakspeare {Afacb^. In Lyly we find ' while bedtime,' 
&C. IVkile has no connection with who^ wMen, &c. The combination the whilst is wrong. 
If /A# is used, while is still a substantivet and the adverbial sufhx is improper. 

t In Scotch be (= by) is used for the same purpose. " He's yunger be onie o\ thaim '* = 
'he's youneer by the side 0/ (i.e. when compared with) any of them.' The provincial idiom 
" He is older nor John," may possibly mean " He is older, and not John.' Some explain 
"He is taller tlian John " as being * He is taller, then (i.e. in the next lower degree) John is 
talL' The objections to this are that it will not explain the Anglo-Saxon usage, that it is quite 
inapplicable to such sentences as some of those eiven in the text, and that it inverts the 
logical order of the ideas, making the comparative degree itself the standard of comparison. 
Qmam in Latin does not strictly correspond in force to than. It is the correlative of /am, 
and always marks degree. 

\ Take "He was idle \for that reason he did not succeed." We have obviously two 
complete and independent sentences ; but substitute for ' for that reason ' its exact grammati- 
cal equivalent * therefore,' and half the writers of grammars will tell us that tker^ore is » 
ooi^unction, and that we have one (compound) sentence, not two separate ones. 

) A great mistake is made when qttum and nt in Latin are called amjuncHomx^ 'W8S% %at«. 
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INTERJECTION. 

296. Interjections are words which are used to express some 
emotion of the mind, but do not enter into the construction of 
sentences ; as, OhI O I Ah I Ha ! Alas / Fie 1 Pshaw ! Hurrah I 

In written language interjections are usually followed by what is 
called a mark of admiration (!). 

The interjection is a nondescript kind of word. It is scarcely notional^ 
and is certainly not relational. 

COMPOSITION AND DERIVATION. 

297. Words may be divided into two classed—primary words, 
and secondary or derivative words. 

A word is a primary word when it does not admit of being 
resolved into simpler elements ; as man, horse^ run, 

A word is a secondary word when it is made up of significant 
parts, which exist either separately or in other combinations. 

Secondary words are formed partly by Composition^ partly by 
Derivation, 

COMPOSITION. 

298. A word is a compound word when it is made up of two or 
more parts, each of which is a significant word by itself ; as apple-treCy 
tea-spoon, spefid-thrift. 

All compounds admit of being divided primarily into two words ; but 
one of these may itself be a compound word, so that the entire word 
may be separated into three or four words ; as handicraftsman 
(made up oi man and handicraft, handicraft being itself made up of 
hand^xA craft*) ; midshipman (made up of man and midship, midskip 
being itself made up of mid and ship, 

209. In most compound words it is the first word which modifies the mean- 
ing of the second, t (The second denotes the gmus, the first distin- 
guishes the species,) Rosebush means a particular kind of bush, namely, 
one that bears roses. A haycart is a certain kind of cart, namely, one 

connective adverbs. The Part of Speech to which a word belongs is not determined by our 
translation of it. Everybody as^s that quum — when is an adverb ; but quutn = shiee 
is usually called a conjunction. This is wrong. Quum is always adverbial ; it always nsfecs 
either to the tirne or to the attendant circumstances of an event. So with nt. The sentence 
*tamvalidus est ut nemo eum superare posstt' is virtually 'he has such a (or a certain) 
degree of strength, and so no one can overcome him.' 

* The i in htmdicraft and heutdinvork is a relic of the syllable ge in the A.S. handgecrmefi 
and handgeweorc. 

+ This does not apply to compounds in which the first element is a verb or preposition 
governing the second, as g^tdsendt asleep^ because^ &c. . ^- 
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for carrying hay. The accent is placed upon the modifying word 
when the amalgamation is complete. When the two elements of the 
compound are only partially blended, a hyphen is put between them, 
and the accent falls equally on both parts of the compound, as in kttee- 
deepJ* We do not get a true compound so long as the separate 
elements both retain their natural and full significance, and their 
ordinary syntactical relation. Composition is accompanied by liniita- 
Hon of significance. Compare blue bell and bluebell^ red brccLst and 
redbreast^ monies hood and monkshood, 

A.-COMPOUND NOUNS. 
SCO. Compound Nouns exhibit the following combinations : — 

1. A noun preceded hy a noun, of which the fii-st (i) denotes what the 
second consists of, is characterized by, or attached to, as hay stacks 
cornfield, oaktree^ wineshop, churchyard; (2) denotes the purpose for 
which the thing denoted by the second is used,t as teaspoon, milking- 
stool (see § 202}, inkstand; or with which its activity is connected, as 
man-killer, bush-ranger, sun-shade ; (3) is a defining genitive, or the 
equivalent of one, as swordsman, kinsman, Wedfusday {fVoden*s day) 
sun-beam, ftoon-tide, day-star. 

2. A noun preceded and modified by an adjective, as roumlhead, black 
bird, quicksilver, Northampton, midday, midriff (K,S» .^rry*=: bowels) 
Twilight {twi := ttuo), fifrtnight (i.e., fourteen-night), scnttight (i.e. 
sevefi night) are from numerals. 

3. A noun preceded by a verb of which it is the object, as stopgap, pick 
pocket, makeweight, turncock, wagtail, spitfire. 

4. A noun denoting an agent preceded by what would be the object of 
the corresponding verb, as man-slayer, peace-maker, 

5. A gerund preceded by a governed noun, as wire-pulling. 

6. A verb preceded by a noun, as godsend (very rare). 

7. A noun preceded by an adverb, which modifies (adverbially) the 
noun, when that denotes an action, 9& forethought, tiei^hbour (A.S. 
neah-bdr = * one who dwells near \ off-shoot, aftertaste, by-pcUh, anvil 
(A.S. aufiU or onfilt^ from fillian * to strike *), 

8. A noun preceded and governed by a preposition, as fore f toon. 

9. A verb preceded or followed by an adverb which modifies it, the 
compound constituting a noun, as inlet, welfare, onset, go-between, 
standstill, income. 

801. The following compounds, in which one or both of the elements have 
l>cen changed or become obsolete, are given by Koch (iii./. 98). 

bandog := bond-dog (a dog chained up) 

barn = bere-aem {barUy house) 

bridal = brjd-ealu {bride-ale) 

brimstone = bryn-st&n ibuming-stone) 

distatr := dise-staef (fiax-staff^ 

garlic, hemlock from leac (leek) 

• The iwe of the hyphen is very much a matter of usage or fancy. Footsore and heart- 
broken, htKpecked and consciencesirichen are formed alike. Similarly teaspoon^ appie-ttxe, 
and cannon bail arc equally compound words. If two words are sounded toicether as a 
compound, the mode of writmg them matters but little. 

t The modifying word nuiy be a verb used substantively, as in washiub^ grindstone, 
"^'fU'^an ; or the pronoun set/t as se{f'Will, se^-murder. 
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gospel = god-spell (good news, or Gocfs messagi) 

grunsel = grund-syl Qround-sill, threshold) 

hangnail = ang-naegele {a sore under the nail) 

huzzy = htS-wlf (house'Wife) 

icicle := ls-j?icel (provincial, ice-shoggle) 

lammas == hiaf-messe (loaf-mass) 

leman = leof-man {faved ox dear person) 

midwife = med-w!f {hired woman) 

moldwarp or mole = molde-weorp \mould'thrower) ,r 

nostril =: nas-)»yrl (nose-hole, Comp. drill) 

orchard = ort-geard {wort- or root-garden) 

shelter =: scyld-truma (troop-shield) 

steward = stige-weard (sty- or stall-warden) 

stirrup = stig-rap (mounting-rope) 

wedlock = w^ldc \plidge-gifi) 

world = wer-eld \}nan-agef a generation) 

B.-COMPOUND ADJECTIVES. 
802. Compound Adjectives exhibit the following combinations : — • 

1. An adjective preceded by a noun, which qualifies it adverbially 
(comp. § 267), as sky-blue, Jire-newy pitch-dark, blood-red, ankle -deep, 
breast-high, head-strong, childlike, hopeful (and other compounds of 

full, once formed with the noun in the genitive, as iuillesftd'=. wilful) ^ 
shamefaced (oxigLTidWy shamefcLst, A.S. sceamfast), steadfast, . 

2. The adjective in these compounds is often a participle, as in seafaring, 
bed-ridden, heart-broken, tempest-tossed, sea-girt, &c. 

3. An imperfect participle preceded by its object, as tale-bearing, 
heart-rending, time-serving, &c. 

4. An adjective or participle preceded by a simple adverb, as upright^ 
downright, under-done, outspoken, inborn, almighty, 

5. A noun preceded by an adjective, as barefoot, two-fold, manifold, a 
three-bottle man, a twopenny cake, a three-foot rule. (Compare the 
nick-names ^^/j;^r, Longshanks, Roundhead, &c ) In modem Eng- 
lish these compounds have taken the participial ending, bare-legged, 
one-eyed, &c. 

C-COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 
808. See the section on Pronouns. 

D-COMPOUND VERBS. 

804. These present the following combinations : — 

1. A verb preceded by a separable adverb, as atJerdo, understand, fulfil^ 
undergo, cross-question. Twit is a corruption of cet-witan, 

2. A verb preceded by its object, as back-bite, brow-becU, 

3. A verb of incomplete predication preceded by its complement (see 
Syntax, Complex Predicate), as white-wash, rough-hew. 

4. A verb followed by an adverb, as don ("^zdo or put on), doff( '=zdo 
ox put off), dout or douse :=z do out, dup'==.do up, (Comp. Germ. 
aufthun, ) 

305. For compound adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, see §§ 267^ 
269, 271, 281, 2gi, &c 
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DERIVATION. 

806. Most words in all languages have been built up by the 
combination of simpler elements. Words generally admit of being 
arranged in groups, the words belonging to each of which have 
a certain portion which is common to all, and which represents a 
certain fundamental notion. 

807. Thus, love is common to all the words \}te\ loves^ loving^ lovcr^ 
icnuible^ lovely^ loveless^ &c. So in Latin, fac is common to facioy 
fcciy factum^ factor^ ffficio, /actio, facicSy &c. This common funda- 
mental part of a group of words is called a root. Many of these roots 
are found in all or several of the kindred languages constituting the 
jAfyan family.* 

808. All roots arc monosyllabic, and the most primitive roots consist of a 
single vowel, or a vowel and a consonant. Roots are subdivided into 
predicative roots, representing tiotions, and demonstrative or rdationat 
roots, indicating the relations of notions to each other or to the speaker. 
Primitive roots arc not words, but elements from which words are 
formed, either by combination or by making some change in the form 
of the root ; which latter process was certainly in many cases, and 
possibly in all, the result of the blending of some earlier combination 
of different roots. 

In the course of time a large number of the elements by which words 
have been formed from roots, or from other words, have lost their 
independent existence and significance, and been reduced to mere 
prefixes and sufHxes ; and frequently have vanished altogether. 

809. Derivation^ in the wide sense of the term, includes all pro- 
cesses by which words are formed from roots, or from other words. 
In practice, however, derivation excludes composition, which is the 
putting together of words both or all of which retain an independent 
existence, and inflexion^ which is the name given to those changes in 
certain classes of words by which the varieties of their grammatical 
relations are indicated. (See § 28.) 

810. The addition of a syllable for inflexion or deiivadon often causes the 
weakening of the vowel sound of a preceding syllable. Compare 
nation with ndtional ; vain with vanUy ; child with childreti ; cock 
with chicken ; long with linger ; old with elder ; broad with breadth. 
A weakened vowel sound marks a derived word. 

DERIVATION BY MEANS OF TEUTONIC 
PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 

DERIVED NOUNS. 
81L Noun Prefixes of Teutonic Origin. 

I. un ; as in unrest, undress. 



* Account must be uken of the changes classified in Grimm's law. 
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2, mi« ; as in miscUedf mishaps mistrust, misctmduct. This prefix 
(conneciefl with the verb miM, and the old English mirB = evitS 
im)>lie» error or fault in the action referred to. In many words oif 
Kx^tnance origin, as mischance, mis =: old French mes^ firom Lat. 
minus, 

lOToun Suffixes of Tettfconic Origin. 

312. 1. Suffixes denoting a person or the doer of an action. 

-•r or -ar (A.S. -ere), — singer, baker, beggar, liar, 
-•t«r (originally denoting female agent), — spinster, tapster (§ 45, a). 
-t#r, -ther, -Aw:,— father, daughter, spider (= spinder or spinner). 
-nd (old imperfect ^Qx\\c\^\t),—^end, friend (from Go^c fijan * to hate * 
tLXiiXfrijon * to love '). 

313. 2. Suffixes usually denoting an instrument. 

-•1, -le (A.S. -oi, or -«/), — shovel, girdle, shuttle, brindle, sickle, 
-ter, dw,— ladder (Germ. Letter, root hit = mount), rudder, weather 
(Goth, waian = * to blow '). 

814. 3. Suffixes forming Abstract Ifl'ouns. 

-dom (connected with deem and doom, implying condition or sphere 

of action), — kingdom, earldom, thraldom, martyrdom, Christendom, 

wisitom, freedom, (Compare Germ, -thum,) 
-hood, -head (A.S. hJd = person, state, condition), — manhood, 

priesthoiki, childhood, godhead. (Germ, -heit,) 
-red (A.S. ned^ counsel, power, state), — haired, kindred. In old 

y^Xi^hii frtondred* (JHettdskip), sibrede {relationship), &c. 
-ship, -aoape, - skip (denoting shape, fashion, from sca^n -rzto shape), 

^-friendship, hardship, xi'orship (ie. worth-ship), landscape or land- 

sk*p^ (Compare Germ, -schaft from schajhi.) 
-l&ff, — hnnting. Messing, ^fioonng, clothing (with collective sense), 
-nasi, — r^ness, goodness, zt-itfiess (from the verb wit), 
-Xti, -t, {•)t,-d*-'gntt^h, health, death (die), gifi, might {m&y), theft, 

yiight^ ri/^ (riw), npriste =: mpHsing (Chaucer), haroest (from stem 

harv or h^rfi com^vare Gr, tdfth^^s), weirtk (mory), /bod, ruth (me), 

trfktk ami trust (from tme or trow) hreadik\ (^fwuO> stretch (strong). 

Y^mtk (fr^>m,>vtM^ Anth loss of » and the guttunl ; A.S. geogoiS). 
Son\e abstract nouns are made with vowd chait^e^ as eid from old, Torath 

from xifTotky hfNU from k^t. 

9Vy 4% SolBxes Ibirming Dtiiiiiiutiy«& 

-#a ^^maidm^ kiUen,X chicken X (cock). 

-al> -la ^—Sittckel (sack), kernel (Kttle com\ mavti (froaa mavt\ paddle 

(=: s^paiidkk from $pavk\ 
-tai 5— *Vf/l»r«f4 mff^rtl^ % ^ttgrel (a vagaiomti)^. wastret^ 
^Idbai— ^4»niMm» p^Adit^^ mattmiiim,. FkrkxH {:=i Feterkim\ Tomhn, 

WUkim^ Himkim ^>m ^Yat\ n'ittkim , fFj^^ter'^y BitdgkiM {I^ogn), 

SimJkim {Stmom)^ Cbrnpans' Oensu -^Aen^ 

iKifth ll^ sttlSx of (b« pcrtoct pttftkipfe '^vodcX as m <:9«c4 (= kaovnX 
> mux. Cxitpiir^ mt^^Ct, 
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-linff ; — ducklingy ktJling, tiarling, sucklings hireliugt starveliug. The 
sense of diminution passes into depreciation^ as in wor Idlings groundling. 

-00k; — hUiock, bullock^ ruddock (robin red-breast), hummock (from 
hump)^ paddock (toad, Germ. Paddij, j^innock (tom-tit). In Scotch 
7oif6ckf laddocky lassock^ &c., and with 1^, 7vifukie (wee little woman), 
dtappukie (wee little drop). Pollock (Paul), BcUdock (Baldwin). 

-y, -ie, -ey ; — daddic, Annigy Charley or Charlie* 

816. 5. Patronymics. 

-Infir ( = son of) ; — Atheling. In tribal and family names, as Tooting^ 
Ilardinghamf Pilkington, With a modified meaning in herring (the 
shoal-fisn, from A.S. ^frer = army or shoal), tithing^ farthing. 

6. Other Siifiixes. 

-el, -le i^apple, riddle, 

-en, -on or -n ; — garden^ kitchen (from cook, see § 28, 3), token, beacon, 

rain, brain, loan, 
-er ; — hammer, hunger, summer, water. 
-m or -cm (closely allied in sense to the abstract suffixes) ; — bloom, 

blossom,* bosom, doom (from the verb doz=.set ox place), dream, stream, 

slime (compare Lat. saliva), qualm {quail, qutlt), 
-ow (=: A.S. -u) ; — shadotv^ mead<ru)^ shallow {shoal), 

DERIVED ADJECTIVES. 
Adjective Prefixes of Teutonic Origin. 

817. I. a, — alive,f aweary, A thirst in A,S, o/'yyrst.X 

2, a, a corruption of^, — a/ike :=.gelic, 

3. nn (negative, not the same as the un in verbs) ;^unwise, untrue, 
and before Romance words, as uncourteous. An umfire is one 
who makes the two sides uneven {in or un, par) by joinmg one of 
them. 

Adjective Suffixes (Teutonic). 

818. -ed ; — the common participial suffix. Also added to nouns, as in ragged, 

wretched, left-handed, &c. 

-en or -n (used also as a participial suffix) ; — wooden, gulden, linen (from 
tin -zz flax), hecUhen (a dweller on the heath), green, fain, &c. 

-er or -r ; — bitter, lither, fair, 

-em (a compound of the two last) ; — northern, southern, &c. 

-el or -le (A.S. -ol) i— fickle, little, brittle, idle, 

-ard or -art ( = hard, A.S. heard, gives an intensive force) ; — added to 
adjectives and verbs, as dullard, drunkard, laggard, dotard, braggart, 
blinkard, stinkard. This suffix made its way into the Romance 
languages, out of which some derivatives have come into English, as 
bastard, standard (O.F. estendre:=zextendere), ccaoard {codardo iiova 
Lat. Cauda ; properly a dog that runs away with his tail between 
his legs). Dastard is probably connected with daze (Skeat, E. D,), 

* A.S. bldstma, from the root bio {blow) and the tvro suffixes -st (see § 3x4) and -ma, 
t Properly an adverbial phrase— ^m l\ft, 

X Shortened from cf-'^jfrsttd. Of u an intensive particle, not the prepotitioii. Ah 
hM9tgrtd is of thnilar origm ; of was weakened to «, and h put in for euvboii^. 
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-ish, -sh, -ch, added to nouns to denote * belonging to,* 'having the 
qualities of,' as suuinishy slavish, foolish, Romish^ Turkish, Welsh, 
French, Comp. Germ, 'sch. Added to adjectives it naturally gives 
a diminutive force, as blackish, dullish. 

-less (A.S. leas = loose, free from, without). Heedless, senseless, 

-ly (a corruption of like), added (of coarse) to nouns. Godly, heavenly, 
ghastly (from ghost), manly, 

-ow (A.S. -u.); — narrow, ccUlow, &c. 

-some, added to verbs and adjectives to denote the presence of the 
quality that they indicate. Winsome, buxom (from bugan = to yield), 
tiresome, quarrelsome, wholesome, blithesome, fulsome, 

-th or d (originally a superlative suffix), in numerals. Third, fourth, &c. 

-y = A.S. -igr, added usually to nouns to indicate the presence of that 
for which the noun stands. Greedy, bloody, needy, thirsty, moody, 
sorry {sore), &c. Added to verbs, in sticky, sundry {sunder), weary, 

-ward, denoting 'becoming' or 'inclining to' from A.S. weoriSan 
(see § 268). Northward, froioard {from), toward {to)^ awkward (from 
the old adjective auk or awk, * contrary, wrong '), meaning originally 
* back'handedly, transversely,^ 

319. For Derived Pronouns, see §§ 154—175. 

DERIVED VERBS. 

Verb-Prefixes (Teutonic). 

820. I. a- meaning formerly out, away, off (A.S. aceorfan ' to cut off*), 
afterwards back or again, now an intensive particle, prefixed to 
verbs : — arise, abide, awake. 

be ( = by) denotes the application of an action to an object, and so 
(a) makes intransitive verbs transitive, as bemoan, bespeak, bestride, 
btfall, or (^) forms trtinsitive verbs out of adjectives or nouns, as 
bedim, begrime {grinC), benumb, becloud, befriend, bedew, or {c) 
strengthens the meaning of transitive verbs, as betake, bestow, 
bedazzle. Believe is a corruption of A.S. gelyfan (Germ, glauben), 

for ( = German ver) usually implies that the action indicated by the 
simple verb is negatived, or done in a bad sense, as forbid, forsake, 
forget {= 'undo the getting*). Forgive meant originally 'to aban- 
don by giving.' (Compare Lat. condonare.) 

mis, denoting error or defect, as in misspell, misbelieve, mislike, misgive. 
Before Romance words, misadvise, misdirect, 

un (Gothic and'=z against, back, German ent), implies the reversal of 
the action indicated by the simple verb : — unbind, undo, untie. 
Unbosom, unkennel, &c., are made from nouns. Answer (A.S. 
andswarian) has the prefix in the older form ; also ambassador 
(Gothic andbahts:=. servant), 

^ain (root of against, German gegen) ; gainsay, gainstrive. 

with (see § 284 ' with ') ; withdraw, withstand, withhold, 

to ( = Germ, zer ; not the preposition to) ; to brake (' broke to pieces *) 
is still found in Judges ix. 53. 

Verb-SujQ^es (Teutonic). 

SJ8J, -el or -le, added to the roots of verbs and nouns gives a combined 
frequentative and diminutiye foice; dcaiU ^dauV liraddle {strid^^ 
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shovel {shove\ swciddle {swathe)^ dribble {drop\ gamble Igame)^ waddle 
(wade)^ snivel {sniff), grapple {grab): from nouns — ^neel {knee), nestle 
{nest), sparkle {spark), throttle {throat), nibble {nib or neb), curdle, 
scribble (scribe), 

(giving much the same force as the last), glimmer {gleam), wander 
{wend), fritter {fret), flitter ^n^ flutter {fltt). 
-k (frequentative) ; hark {hear), talk {tell). 

forming causative or factitive verbs from nouns and adjectives ; as 
strengthen, lengthen, frighten, fatten, sxveeten, sleeken, 
, forming verbs from adjectives ; cleanse, rinse (comp. Germ, rein). 

Derivatives fbrmed by ModifloationB of Bound. 

822. Verbs are often formed from nouns by a modification or weak- 
ening of the vowel sound, or of the final consonant, or of both. Thus 
bind (from bond), sing (from song\ breed {brood), feed {food), knit 
(knot), drip {drop), heal {whole), calve (calf), halve (half), breathe 
[breath), bathe {bath), shelve {shelf), p^aze (grass), glaze (glass), hitch 
{hook). The same process is seen m Romance words, as prize from 
price, advise (advice), &c. The weakening was occasioned by verbal 
suffbces, which have since disappeared. 

328. Transitive (causative) verbs are often formed by a slight 
modifloation or weakening of the root vowel from intransitive 
verbs denoting the act or state which the former produce. Thus fell 
(from fall), set (from sit), raise (from rise), lay {lie), drench (drink), 
wend (wind), quell (quail, A.S. cwHan * to die *). 

824. A k or g sound at the end of words in old English tends to 
become softened in modem English. Compare dike and ditch, stink 
and stench, wring and wrench, mark and march (= boundary), lurk, 
and lurch, bank and bench, stark and starch, seek and beseech, bark 
and barge, bake and batch, stick and stitch, wake and watch, tweak and 
twitch. Also sc tends to become sh, as A.S. scacan = shake, A.S. scddu 
= shctdow, A.S. sceal=^ shall, A.S. scedp= sheep, A.S. scapan^= shape, 
A.S. scip = ship, &c., scuffle = shuffle, screech = shriek, scabby = 
shabby, skirt = shirt, &c. 

826. Other collateral forms involve the retention or omission of 
an initial s. Compare smash, mash; splash, plash; smelt, melt; 
squash, quash; squench, quench; sufag, wag, 

826. For Derived Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions 
scc§§ 267 — 291. 

DERIVED WORDS CONTAINING PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES 

OF LATIN ORIGIN. 

827. Prefixes of Latin Origin. 

a, ab, aba (from or away). Avert, abduction, abstract. The d in 
advance is an error ; Fr. cevamer from ab and ante, 

ad (to) found also in the forms ac, at, an, ap, as, at, a, according to the 
consonant that follows it. Adore, accede, allude, announce, appear, 
assent, attend, aspire. 
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.,.^ , Amrutati, ambiguous, 
■I'xc). .'M-iilu^'ian, antecessor (or ancestor), anti' 

■lujui ■ Circumlocution, circuit. 
' coBi--^ C0I-, cor-, CO-, according to the following 
' thjmc:. jjm/Art, cj/iision, correct, coAein 
__^ ij^ra^^ai ♦ often Anglicized into counter. Contravene, 

' ., toerA.:, cjuntry-dancc =: contre-dcutse, 
.. .^ denote, describe, descend. 
rii...... alao dif-, di-, de-. Dissent, dijfer, dilute, dduge 

.... irrart. demi=dimidium. Naturalized and nsed as a 

.iis^ Teutonic words ; disband, disbelieve, distrust.* 
^— , ef-. e-. Extrude, efface, edu:e. Disguised in astonish 
viim>ire\ afraid {effrayer), s:3urge {ex-corrigeri), 5tC. 
. , ..k; . £xcravagant, extraneous, Strang. 
\^ ,. .nodined to il-, im-, ir-, en-, exn-. Induce, illusion, 
■ ■i-A.viJif, endure, embrace. Naturalized and used before 
^,.:^ >vcrus, embody, endear. Disguised in anoint {in-unctus). 
11. xt . insarure, improper, illegititnate, irrational. 
^ ^'.xiXTO .Aaiong, within). Interdict, introduce. 

sT..". Vr. /«i3 = LaL xninos) ; mischance (comp. Fr. mechaat), 

■H. ' 

•-y. ?^ .i^inst}, 00-, of-, op-. Oblige, occur ^ offend, oppose. 

^\ ;,ii\?U5:h% x>el-. Permit, pellucid. Disguised in pardon {per- 

\j.,^ « . pii^rim (Ital. pdlegrino = peregrinus). 
^ ..liwrV Postpone. 

.,:*e 01 pre (before). Prevision, prtface. Provost =prae'positus. 
.^u^*'* pvoter (past). Preterite, preterncUural. 
-.^ , torch, before), pol, por-, pur-. Promote, pollute, portray, pur- 

isc- ^pro<aptiare), purpose, purveyor. 
^ 01 r«d (bock, again). Reduction, redound, reduce. Used before 

Vou:onic words in reset, reopen, &c. 
-^Civ ^backwards). Retrograde. Recur in rearward. 
^ or eed (apart). Seduce, sed-ition. 

sut» s^'r sabs (under), sac-, sof-, sur-, sua-. Subdue, succeed, suffuse, 
/A/ nfgate, suspend. Di^|uised in sojourn {sub diumo). Prefixed to 
Teutonic words in sublet, &c. 
«ul>ter (beneath). Subterfuge. 

»aper (above), ■ur. Superscribe, surface { = superficies), surfeit. 
trejis ur tra (beyond). Translate, tradition. 
ultra (beyond). Ultramontane. Outrage from It oUraggio. 

Suffixes of Latin Origin.t 

;9i^ Suffixes Denoting Persons. 

poers of actions, persons charged with certain functions, or having 
\^ do with that for which the primar>' word stands.) 

• 111 $03ie ca-ses. when placed before Teutonic words, dis is merely a corruption of misy as 
-.» mii^lieve^ mis like, mistrust. 



t It is difficult to classify these suffixes with any approach to precision, as some have got 
vsv much confused, and adjectives and participle 
uM vcrbi. 



wsy much confused, and adjectives amd participles often make their appearance as nouns 
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tor, Hior, -or, -our, -er (= Latin -tor, -TOr, -ator) ^—doctor^ 
swcessor^ emperor (imperator). Saviour (saivator^, founder {fundator)^ 
enchanter {incantator). Sometimes confused with the A.S. -ere* 

-ant, -ont (participles) ;— attendant, tenant, agent* 

-€r, -eer, -ier, -or, -ary (Lat. -arius, denoting usually * one whose 
functions are connected with' that for which the primitive noun 
stands) ;—usAer (osttarius), archer (arcuarius), famer {ferrarius), 
brigadier, chancellor, lapidary, engineer (Fr. inginteur) from 
ingeniatar* 

-ate (Latin -atus^ ; — legcUe, cuhocate. Weakened to -ee, -ey or y in 
nominee, committee, eUtomey, jury (juratus), deputy {deputatus), 
journey {diumata), party from partita, 

-ess, ese (Lat. -ensis) ;—durgess, Chinese, 

-ess (Lat. -issa, fem. suffix) ; — countess, traitress, 

329. Suffixes fbrming Abstract Nouns. 

-ion, -tion, -sion, -son, -som; — opinion, action, tension, poison 
(potion-), ransom {redemption-), reason (ration-), season (sation-, 
'sowing time'). 

-ance, -ancy, -ence, -ency (Lat. -antia, -entia); — distance, infancy, 
continence, decency, chance (cadentia), province (provincia = provi* 
dentin) ; imitated In grievance, &c. 

-affe (Lat. -affiom = -atioum) i^age, voyage (viaticum), sava^(silva* 
ticus), personage, homage, marria^ (maritagium). Naturalized and 
added to Teutonic words, as in tillage, windage, wharfage, bondage. 
This suffix denotes (1) the condition or occupation of the person 
indicated by the primary noun, as vassalage, pilotage; (2) a collection, 
quantity, or summing-up, as poundage, mileage, herbage; (3) a state 
or process in which something is concerned, as wharfage, bondage, 
windage; (4) when added to verbs, the result of an act, or the sum 
total of separate acts indicated by the verb, as breakage, leakage, 
pillage (pil ox peel = strip\ coinage, &c. 

-ty, -ity (Lat. -tat, -itat-) ; — vanity, cruelty, city (civitat-), 

-tade ;— fortitude, magnitude, 

-our (Lat. -or) ;— labour, ardour, honour. Imitated in behaviour, 

-y (Lat. -ia) \— misery, memory. Preceded by / or s, -tia or -sia = 
-oy or-oe, aristocracy, fancy, grace. Also m abstract nouns of late 
formation, as bastardy, gluttony, beggary, simony, 

-ice, -ess (Lat. -itia or -itlum) ; — avarice, justice, duress (duritia), 
largess (largitia), service, exercise; -ioe » ex va pumice, Latin -ia, or 
Greek -cm preceded by t or s gave rise to -cy or -sy in aristocracy, 
abbacy, fancy or phantasy (^oKroo'ia), grace,, Imitated in intimacy^ 
obstinacy, bankruptcy, &c. 

-nre ;— verdure, culture, picture, censure. 

-e (Lat. -ium) ;— exile, homicide. 

-se, -oe, -s (Lat. -sns) ; — case, advice, process. 

Suffixes denoting the Instrument or Place of some Action. 

880. -ble (Lat. -bulns, -a, -um) \— stable, vestibule, 

-cle, -ore (Lat. -cuius, a, -um ; -onun) ^--obstacle, receptacle, cuticle, 
tabernacle, sepulchre, lucre. 
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I — cloister {ciaustrum)f thtaire, 
-^■, ^^ -our, -er (Lat -toriuxn, HMriun) ; — auditory 
• i3C« for hearing'), accessory, censer (incensarium\, 
. -. . ^M, , parlour {parlatorium\ manger {manducatoriaS, 
.» j^ mma) ; — volume, charm (carmen), leaven {levamen). 



s ■- 



.."> 



:uitatum) ; — ornament, pigment ; or denoting the action 
X \^:f/tment, payment. Naturalized in beufitckmentf fulfil- 

;$ttfllxes fonxLing Diminutives. 

^ . i a.t\ pillule, 

'.^ \ ,Lat. -ulus, -a, -tun ; alius, -ellus, -illus] ; — chapel, 
■»■,..," ^cancellt), libel, table, fable {fabula = famula from fanui), 

..-, ^itstle, sam{p)le {exemplnm), veal {mtulus), buckle {buccula, 
cm \\td fixce with which it was commonly adorned). Participle 
.M/Ocipiiun), principle {principium), and chronicle (chronica) are 

ci% o<^ -A^ (Lat cuius, &C., cellus, &c.^ i-^carbuncle, article, 
MfiicU (particula), parcel {particefla), damsel (dominicella), 

^ -1st (Romance, but of obscure origin) \— owlet, ballet, pocket, 
armlet, cutlet, streamlet, 

ji^ Suffixes forming Augmentatives. 

■ ooa» -one, -on ; — balloon, trbmbone, million, flagon. Compare the 
Latin nicknames Naso^n-) = Big-nose, Capito(n-) = Big-head, 

933. Suffixes having a Collective or Qeneric Sense. 

-sry, -ry, -er (Lat -aria or -eria) ;^ nunnery, carpentry, chivalry, 
cavalry, river [riparia), gutter (channel for guttae, 'drops'). The 
suffix -ry was naturalized and used in modem formations, zs poetry, 
jewelry, spicety, peasantry, and added to Teutonic stems, as in 
knavery, thievery, cookery. Fairy {fierie) is properly 2l collective noxm, 
based on fay ( = fata). 

Other Suffixes. 

^ade (-atus, through Spanish and Italian) ',-~cascade, lemonade, brigade. 

-ne, -n (Lat. -num) \— plane, plan, fane, reign, sign, &c, 

'-el, -le (Lat. -ela) ; — sequel, quarrel {querela), candle. 

-ster ; — master {magister irova mag-nus), minister (from Ptin-or), 

-y (Lat. -ium) ; — remedy, study. 

-J, -ee (Lat. -aeus) ;— pigmy, Pharisee, 

334. Suffixes forming Adjectives. 

(Many of these adjectives have become substantives in English.) 

al (Latin -alls, added to nouns, and denoting ' possessing the qualities 
of^' 'belonging to,* * connected with *) ;— ilf^, regal, general, 
comical, canal; passing into -el in cJiannel, hotel, jewel, or -le in 
cattle {capitalia). Cruel = crudclis. Modem imitations in tried, 
denial, proposed, &c. Whimsical (from whimsy) is an imitation 
of corniced. 
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L, -ane, -ain, -en, -on (Latin anus, ' connected with ') \^pagany 
mundane^ certain^ mizzen {medianus)^ surgeon {chirurgianus)^ sexton 
(= sacristan), parishion'er (parochianus)» Alien from aliettus, 

-ain, -aiffn, -eiffn, -an^e (Lat. -anena) ; — mountain^ champaign^ 
foreign {/oraneus), strange {exlraneus^ 

-ar (Lat. -arts) ;— regular, singular, 

-ary, -arious (Lat. -arius) \— necessary t gregarious. Nouns — salary , 
granary^ &c. 

-Ian ; — Christian, Combined with the last in librarian, antiquarian, 

-Ine, -Im (Latin -inu8, a, um) '^—feminine, feline, divine, rafitte, 
doctrine, pilgrim (Ital. pdlegrim, from peregrinus), 

-ant, -«nt (participles) \^volant, fluent, patent, 

-ate, -ete, -eet, -lie, -ute, -te, -t (from Latin participles and 
adjectives) \— innate, eoticrete, discreet, hirsute, statute, polite, chaste, 
honest. Mandate, minute, fact, effect, &c., have become nouns. 

-••, -oe (Lat. -bus) ; — immense, intense, spouse {sponsa), sauce (salsus), 

-ile, -U, -eel, -le, -el (Lat. -iU« and -Ilis) ;— fragile, senile, civil, 
frail {Lai, fragilis), genteel, gentle, able (hadilis), kennel {canile), 

-able, -ible, -hie;— culpable, edidle,fleile(/lebilis), old French floidle 
(compare German wenig from weinen). So many of these words 
endea in able, that this was regarded as the standard formation. It 
was naturalized and added to Teutonic roots, as in teachable, eatable, 

-io, -ique j — ciznc, public, uniqtfe, 

-oiia, -oee (-osus, full of, abounding in) ; — copious, verbose, grandiose, 
jocose, famous, perilous and parlous {periculosus). Added to modem 
words, as dangerous {danger := domigerium 'lordship'), and to 
Teutonic stems, as in wondrous, murderous, &c Piteom is a variety 
of the older form pilous (pietosus). Righteous is a corruption of 
rihtivis, 

-OTi» (Lat. -us) ; — anxious, omnivorous, 

-aoioiia (made up of -ius combined with ao- and oo-) *,— mendacious, 
loquacious, vivacious, ferodous, 

-ious or -y (Lat. -ius) \^ censorious, amatory, illusory, 

-id ;~-fervid, timid, hurried, 

-ive, -ifte (-ivus, commonly added to the stem of the passive participle 
in -tu« or -eus, and denoting 'inclined to,' or *apt for ' the action 
denoted by the verb) \— captive, caitiff {captivus), plaintive, plaintiff, 
bailiff {bajulivus), indicative, adoftive, restive. Naturalized in llie 
form -ative (compare -able) and aaded to a Teutonic stem in talkative. 
Hasty, Jolly, testy have lost an/: in old French they are hastif, jolif, 
testif{ = heady). See Koch iii. 2, /. 48. 

-eatrial, -estrian (Lat. -estris, anus or alls) \— terrestrial, equestrian. 

Words in -ave, -tic, -atic, -aceous, ^id, -lent, -lence, -mofty, -esqtte 
(-iscus from iais), -tude, -bund, or -bond, -Uftd, -umn, &c., will 
be readily recognized as of Latin origin. 

386. Verb-Suffixes. 

-fy (Lat. -fioare, forming compounds rather than derivatives) ; — terrify. 
-ish (Lat. -esoo, through the French inchoative conjugation in -ir, 
-issant) ; — banish ^ punish, &c. 

886. There are two principal modes in which verbs m^ forrcv^^ 



Noun. 


Verb, 


accent 


accent 


affix 


affix 


c611ect 


collet 


concert 


concert 


c6nvert 


convert 


extract 


extract 


insult 


insult 
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in English from Latin verbs. One mode is to take simply the cr 
form of the infinitive mood or present tense, without any suffix ; 
vttend^ defend^ manumit^ incline^ opine. The second mode is to t 
the perfect participle passive (slightly modified) into a verb, as CTi 
(from creatus)y conduct (fi-om conductus)^ credit (from creditus)^ expe^ 
{expeditus), incense (from incensus). When derivatives are formed 
both methods, one generally retains one of the meanings of the or 
nal verb, the other another. Compare deduce and deduct; cona 
and conduct J construe and construct; revert and reverse, 

337. Nouns (or adjectives) and verbs of Latin origin are often the sam 
form, but are distinguished by the accent, the noun or adjective hai 
the accent on the first syllable, the verb on the second. 

Noun or Adjective, Verb, 

object object 

prdduce produce 

frequent frequent 

dbsent absent 

compound compound 

present present 

r^bel rebel 

GREEK PREFIXES. 

338. The following prefixes are found in words of Greek origin ;• 
a or an (not). Anarchy, 

ampM (on both sides, or round). Amphibious^ amphitheatre, 
ana (up). Anabcuis^ ancttomy, analogy, 
anti (against). Antithesis, antipathy. 
apo (from). Apogee, apology. 
oata (down). Catalepsy, catastrophe. 
di (two, ^r in two). Dissyllable, diphthong. 
dia (through, among). Diameter, diaphanous, 
ec or ez (out of). Exodus, ecstatic, 
en or em (in or on). Emphasis, enema, 
endo (within). Endosmose, 
epi (upon). Epilogue, epitaph. 
eu (well). Euphony, eulogy, 
exo (outsider. Exosmose, 
hyper (over). Hyperbolical, 
hypo (under). Hypotenuse, hypothesis, 
meta (implying chiige). Metamorphosis, 
para (beside). ParSbola, paraphrase, 
peri (round). Peristyle, perimeter, 
pro (before), Program, 
pros (to). Prosody. 
syn (with, together), modified into sym or syl. Syndic, syntax, sytm 

syllogism, syllable, 

GREEK SUFFIXES. 

339. The foUowmg suffixes mark words of Greek origin :— 
-e ; catastrophe. 

-y (=ta) : anatomy, monarchy. 
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or -Id : Iliad, yEnnd, Troad. 

-io, -tio I logic, cynic, ethics, arithmetic, 

-ao : maniac, Synac, 

•^^M, -ay, -M (=<rt5) : crisis, emphasis, palsy (paralysis), hypocrisy, 
phrensy, eclipse, 

-ma : diorama, enema, 

-tre, -tar {-^pov) : centre, meter, 

-■t : iconoclast, sophist, baptist, 

-te, -t ( = njj) : apostate, comet, patriot. 

-mm.', sophism, spasm, atteurisfn, 

-isk : asterisk, obelisk, 

-iae (in verbs) : baptize, criticize. This termination and its derivatives 
have been imitated in modern formations, as miniviize, t/ieorize, deism, 
egotism (or egoism), egotist (or egoist), annalist, papist. 

Hybrid Forms. 

(40. "When a compound or derived word is made up of elements derived 
from different languages, it is called a hybrid {hybrida=mon^el, from 
Greek (ifipis), dis/alsMood, politely. Some writers speak as if all such 
formations were faulty, and lay down as a rule that ** in derived words 
all the parts must belong to one and the same lanmiage.'' This is 
quite a mistake. When a word of foreign origin has been thoroughly 
naturalized in English, it is capable of receiving all the inflexions, pre- 
fixes, and affixes which are employed in Engli^. If this were not the 
case we could not decline such words when they are nouns or conjugate 
them when they are verbs. Such words as falsehood, greUeful, unjust, 
rudeness, doubtless, useless, artful, accuser, seducer, politeness, grand^ 
father, conceited, readable, martyrdom, wondrous are all hybrids, the 
stem and the prefix or suffix beine the one of English, the other of 
classical ori|;in ; but any rule which would condemn such formations 
should be rejected as arbitrary and groundless. The following principle, 
however, is observed in the formation of derivatives : — If a derived 
word has been formed by means of an English suffix, and a secondary 
derivative has to be formed by means of a prefix, the prefix should ibe 
English. If the suffix of the first derivative is of classical origin, the 
prenx should be classical. Thus we say undecided and indecisive, un- 
and 'Cd being both English, m* and *ive both Latin. So ungrateful, 
ingratitude; unjustly, injustice. But one or two suffixes of Latin 
ongin (like -able) are treated as if of English origin, as in unspeakable. 

Disguised and Mutilated Forms. 

Words compounded of Latin elements have often imdeiigone consider- 
able mutilation, so that they are not easy to recognize. Thus ostrich 
= avis struthio; constable ^ comes stabuli ; parsley = petroselinum ; 
bittern comts from, mugi-taurus, corrupted into busfi-taurus ; megrim 
{Fr. migraine) = hemi'Cranium, *a pain affecting half the head*; bus- 
tard = avis tardus ; Jeopardy = j'ocus partitus (a sportive venture, 
consisting in a choice between two alternatives) ; copperas =cuprirosa ; 
porpoise ^ porcus piscis ; porcupine-Si porcus spinosus ; vinegar ^vinum 
acre {alegar is * eager* or sour ale) ; verdict =vere dictum ; verjuice =^ 
viridumjus; viscount ssvice^omes ; grandam, granny (throui^K'FissQd:^ 
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granJi Jame)=graHdis damina ; gramercy^grand merci; rosemary 
= nv iManm$is ; mangre^male gr€Uum; 7Htn\avani)^ab ante; rear, 
arrMr=aJ tytiv; chanticleer =chante clair ; summons = submoneas ; 
Jterthuf*=ckmvre chef; curfew^ couvrc'/eu ; tennis =tena,' 'catch*; 
iam^cy^lambe f<€tramt 'lickstone,' from its habit of adhering to 
rocks by suction; agree (originally an adverb a gri)=ad gratum ; 
Jamicli^H=Jentde li*m ; alert = Ital. alVerta {erta from ereciui)\ alarm 
— Ital. al^curme ' to arms ' (finom armii^ Verbs in -fy usually represent 
compounds of -ficare^ as edify^ mortify^ ^fy- Cry (Fr. crier from 
Provenfal cridar) is from quiritare^ sud by Varro to mean ' to shout 
to the Quirites for help.* Defy is from^c&nr. 

CHANGES IN LATIN WORDS PASSING THROUGH FRENCH. 

341. An attentive examination of § 32S, &c, will show the usual 
changes that are to be looked for when a Latin word has passed 
through French into English. The following (amongst others of 
less diihculty) shotild be borne in mind : — 

1. b often \-anishes from between ^-owels. Compare sudden and 
subitaneus. 

2. <^ ox g often \*amshes when it occurs before a dental or between 
vowels. CompareySra/ 2JsAfactumy sure and securuSy pay and pacare, 
deny and denegare^ display and dispUcarey rule and r^ulOj seed and 
sigUlumy allow and allocare. 

3. dox t vanishes. Compare prey and praeda, ray and radius, chair 
and cathedra, cue and cauda, roll and rotuluSy rtmmd and rotundus, 
treason and tradition, esquire and scutarius, and look at chance, obey^ 
recreat, defy, fay, &c 

4. Initial c becomes ch, as in diief, ckatuXy chandler, chant, change, 

5. The consonantal force of // disappears ; as in am A from collocare, 
beauty from bellitas, &c. 

6. ^ or p becomes -u kx f,zs in chief \caput\ ravin {rapio), river 
{riparius), cover {co-operire), van {ab-ante\ 

7. di before a vowel becomes soft g or ch kxj, as in siege {assedium), 
youmey {diumata\ preach {praedicare)y Jane {Ih'anay 

&. ti undergoes a similar change, as in veye^ (viaticum), age 
{aetaticum)^ . 

9. bi, pi^ vi before a vowel becomes ge kx dge^ as in abridgt 
[abbreviare\ change {cambiare\ plunge {^plumHcaare\ rage {rabies), 
deluge {diluvium\ assuage {ad-suavis), sage {sapio)- 

10. /, n, and r intrude, as in corporal {caporal]^ culprit, principle, 
syllable, messenger, passenger, vagrant. 

II' g appears before n acd /, as in foreign, sovereigUy impregnable 
{prendre), spright {spiritus). 



* The sense of Jmtd ifhef) so coinptetei]r di aa i y ot ed, that the secondary compound 
hoMdktrckitf was fivmed ; in which a^aia die mfamng of AoWvas (fisrcMcded^ so that ue 
word ngckAandkerckUf was made, whidk litexalhr oa^ to meaa ^ a tiiJ Luwiiiaf used nr 
the kaitds tied rouod ^ ntck: . 

^ Tbiie sounds afeiaodificatioos of the Freach soft^ory, mfeotriudbi d« c befaredw v«w 
Whem Ais took pbce die b^p^^v ^sap^^mnd. 
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12. ^/ and / appear after «, as in gender, tyrant, ancient, sound, 

13. Initial syllables sometimes disappear, as ticket {(Etiquette), sterling 
{Ehsterling\ mend {amend), pert (a^ertus), censer (incenser), gin 
lengine), sport {disport), fender {defenaer)^ &c. 

" 14. / replaces r, as in marble, purple. 

A Latin word adopted in old English or brought in through French 
has sometimes been re-introduced at a later period directly from the 
Latin. In that case the older word shows a more mutilated form than 
the later. Compare bishop and episcopal ; tftinskr and matiastery ; 
priest and presbyter ; pistol and epistle ; baltn^ balsam ; sure^ secure. 

Sometimes the older form has kept its ground with a different shade of 
meaning. Compare penance and penitence; blanie and blasphemy ; 
chalice and calixj forge and fabric; countenance and contineftce ; feat 
Ukdfict; defeat and defect ; poor and pauper ; ray and radius; treason 
and tradition ; frail and fragile; loyal and le^al; couch and collocate. 

There has also been a tendency to reject corruptions, and bring words 
back again to their original form. Compare aferme and affirm ; auter 
nnd altar; colcr s^nd collar; scoter and scholar; noterer and notary; 
dotyr and doctor ; parfyt and perfect ; sotil and subtile ; dortoure and 
dormitory; caitiff Kcid captive ; aunterous and adventurotts. 

Proper names are often curiously disguised in common words. Thus 
dufue is merely the name of the celebrated schoolman Duns Scotus ; 
tawdry is a corruption of St, Audrey (Ethelreda)^ a fair at which gaudy 
wares were sold having been held on her feast-day ; grog is so called 
after Admiral Vernon, who fii-st served out to his sailors rum mixed 
with water, and was nicknamed Old Grog from a cloak of grogram 
which he was in the habit of wearing ; tram-ivays are namal after 
their inventor Outram ; cordwainers dealt in Cordovan leather ; a 
lumber-room was a room in which Lombard pawnbrokers kept the 

foods pledged with them ; sarcenet was made by the Saracens ; cam- 
ricwzsmndctitCambray; chtrries ctane from Cerasus; damsons (rom 
Damascus ; shalloon was made at Chalons ; copper was named from 
Cyprus ; muslin come from Afossul on the Tigris. 
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342. The word syntax means arrangement (Greek syn, 
together, taxis, arrangement). The rules of syntax are statements 
of the ways in which the words of a sentence are related to each 
other. 

348. A sentenoe is a collection of words of such kinds, and 
arranged in such a manner, as to make some complete sense. 

By ** making some complete sense " is meant, that something is 
said about something* 

It is plain, therefore, that every ordinary sentence must consist 
of two essential parts : — 
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1. That which denotes what we speak about. This is 
called the Subject.* 

2. That which denotes what is said about that of 
which we speak. This is called the Predicate. 

344. The functions of the different Parts of Speech and of their 
grammatical forms are based upon this primary relation. 

345. It is the essential function of a Substantive (Noun or Pronoun) 
to denote some thing t about which we speak. It is the essential 
function of a verb to denote what is said (or predicated) respecting 
that of which we are speaking. The fact that a substantive is the 
subject of a sentence is indicated by its being in the nominative case. 
The fact that a verb is the predicate of a sentence is indicated by its 
being in some finite J form. What we can predicate of a thing is that 
it does something, or that it is in some state or condition. The func- 
tions of Number, Mood, and Tense have already been described 
(§§47, 189, &c., 203, &c.). 

346. The actions or states of things bring them into various rela- 
tions to other things. It was the function of the oblique cases (§ 65) 
of substantives to indicate these relations.§ By attaching a substantive 
in an oblique case to a verb, the action or state described by the 
verb is limited, or more closely defined. " John struck,*' or " John 
went,'* may be said of a great number of strikings or goin^s^ but " John 
struck the balip " John went homej^ are statements in which the predi- 
cate is limited or more closely defined, 

347. A Substantive may, in most cases, stand for any one out of an 
indefinite number of things, as horse^ child* The possible number of 
things of which a noun may be the name is limited when we specify 
certain marks or qualities of that which we intend to speak about. 
It was the function of Adjectives to limit the possible signification of 
nouns by denoting these marks or qualities (§ 88). 

Thus " white horse," or " this little child " stands for a smaller number 
of objects than * horse* or 'child.* Adjectives were inflected to 
indicate their connection with the nouns which they defined. As 
adjectives denote actions or states of things, they may be themselves 
limited by obUque cases of substantives. 

848. We thus get the functions of the primary parts of speech 

* The grammatical subject of a sentence (which is a word) must not be confounded with 
the thing that is spoken about. In * birds fly,' the predicate *fly' is attached to the (gram- 
matical) subject * birds,' \i\x\. flying is predicated of tne creatures named by the noun. 

t A thing is whatever we can make a separate object of thought. 

t That is, a form that marks Number and Person. 

9 Thus (speaking roughly, and taking the cases of Latin or Anglo-Saxon) the (^nitive Case 
niarked whence the action proceeded ; the Accusative Case marked the range of the action, 
XDX^yxdxti'g the point to which it was directed; the Dative Case marked the locality oiih& 
action, or the thing indirectly affected by it ; the Ablative or Instrumental Case marked iy 
wfuU the action was performed, or some attendant circumstance of the action. But the 
original function of one and all of them was to limit or define the signification of words 
denoting the actions or states of things. 
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(the substantive, the verb, and the adjective), and their inflexions. 
The substantive indicates by its form the relation in which it stands to 
the verb. In the nominative case it is the Subject, in any obliaue case 
it limits the Predicate. The Substantive is limited by the Adjective, 
and the Adjective in its turn is limited by oblique cases of the 
Substantive. 

349. The further development of language is based upon these 
relations of its primary* elements. It has been shown (§ 267, &c.) how 
the Adverb is nothing more than an oblique case of a Noun or 
Pronoun which has become petrified or hardened into a distinct Part 
of Speech ; and again (§ 270} how the Preposition was at first nothing 
more than an Adverb, and (§ 290) how what is a Preposition, when it 
marks the relation between two notionsy becomes a Conjunction when it 
marks the relation between two thoughts* The primary Parts of 
Speech stand for notions^ these secondary Parts of Speech represent 
relatiofis. The limiting functions of the oblique cases of substantives 
were shared by adverbs, and by combinations of a preposition and a sub- 
stantive ; and all these limitinf^ or defining adjuncts came to be attached 
to substantives through the intervention of some adjective (usually a 
participle) which was afterwards dropped. Thus " The book [lying] 
on the table " came to be denoted by " The book on the table " ; " The 
light [coming] of ^r off the sun " became * The light of the sun * (= * the 
sun's light'). The possessive case in English is now used solely in 
this way.t 

RELATION OF WORDS TO ONE ANOTHER. 

860. All the relations that subsist between the words and groups of 
words of which a sentence is built up, may be ranged under these 
three heads ; — 

L The Predicative Relation. 

2. The Attributive Relation* 

8. The Adverbial Relation. 

861. The Predicative Relation is that which subsists between the 
cardinal elements of a sentence — the Subject and the Predicate. 

862. The other two Relations are those through which the other 
elements of a sentence are attached directly or indirectly to the Subject 
and the Predicate respectively. 

868. (1) The Attributive Relation is that borne to a substan- 
tive by any word or combination of words which limits or 
defines it (§ 347). 
(2) The Adverbial Relation is that borne to a verb or 

* The word ' primary ' is here used in quite a modified sense, as having reference to 
inflected languages like Latin or An^Io-Saxon, which have reached an advanced stage of 
derelopment from the first rude beginnmgs of speech. 

f In Anglo-Saxon (as in modem German) it was freely attached, as a limiting or adverbial 
a4junct, to verbs and adjectives. 
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adjective by any word or combination of words which limits 
it, or narrows the range of its signification.* 

THE PREDICATIVE RELATION. 

354. The Predicative Belation is that m which the predicate 

of a sentence stands to its subject.t 

355. In Logic, the subject of a proposition is the entire description of 
that which is spoken of : the predicate is all that is employed to repre- 
sent the idea, which is connected with the subject. Thus, in " This 
boy's father gave him a book," the subject is " this boy's father ;" the 
predicate is " gave him a book." But in grammar, the single noun 
father is called the subject, and gave the predicate, the words connected 
vfiihfatlier and gave being treated as enlargements or adjuncts of the 
subject and predjcate. 

356. In Logic propositions are always reduced to the form of which " Gold 
is yellow" may be taken as a type; that is, two terms {p& they are called) 
are united by die verb /V, are, &c. Of these terms the first is called the subject, 
the second the predicate, and the inter\'ening verb, w, are, &c., is called the 
copula or link. In grammar this is needless, and would be very troublesome. { 
" Time flies," or ** Tempus fugit," is a complete sentence as it stands. The 
business of grammar is to take it and show of what it consists, not to substitute 
for it something of a different form. Accordingly in grammar the only coptda 
or link which is recognized as attaching the predicative idea to the subject, 

* Dr. K. F. Becker's arrangement is substantially the same as the above. He classes under 
one and the same head ever><- kind of expression (oblique cases of substantives, adverbs, or sub- 
stantives preceded by prepositions) by which a verb or adjective is limited; but to everything 
of this sort he applies the term * Object ^ * so that an ' Object ' in his system may stand not ool^r for 
that to which an action is directed, but for the time, place, manner, cause, or source of the actioii. 
This terminology rests upon a metaphysical application of the terms * subjective ' and ' objective ' 
which would be unintelligible to most English learners. A verb like tau^hs, sleeps^ &c., whidi 
does not necessarily bring the subject into relation to anything else, is called by Becker '« 
subjective verb* A verb like strikes^ stands^ went, came. &c., which brings the subiect into 
relation to something else (as in *he strikes tAe ball' ; 'ne stands on the chair' ; 'he went 
to York ' ; • he Gasa&from Paris '), is called by him ' an Objective Verb,' and whatever is 
used to complete or define the notion expressed by an Objective Verb is termed by him the 

* Object ' of that verb. It may be urged as an objection to his terminology that this distinctioa 
between Subjective and Objective verbs is open to question, and has been adopted through the 
temptation offered by the convenient jingle of the contrasted terms. In * John strikes ' the 
verb 'strikes,' so far as its relation to ' John ' is concerned, is quite as sub/ectir/e as " laug^' 
in * John laughs.' The action, as an action^ is entirely restricted to * John ' ; there is no 

• stnkine * involved which is not John's ' striking.' But, be that as it may, Becker's use of the 
word ' Object ' is so different from what English learners are accustomed to in our current 

trammatical manuals, that its introduction would be productive of endless confusion. Thb 
ifficulty is avoided by ranging (as Matzner does) every kind of adjunct whidi Becker cafls 
an * Object,' under the head of Adverbial Limitations.' Everything which limits or own- 
pletes the notion ejcpressed by a verb is adverbial through the very fact that it is attached t» 
the verb, and it will be shown further on that there is no sufficient reason for separating the 
object of a transitive verb from the rest. 

+ A relation of this sort is, of course, reciprocal. In the sentence, " The boy ran away," 
while rem. is in the |»redicative relation to boy^ boy is in its tirni in the subjective relation to 
ran. But as these are only two different modes of viewing the same grammatical combiu- 
tion, a separate classification is unnecessary. 

X Grammarians who try to foist the lo^cal copula ' is 'into £[rammar are careful not to 
travel beyond such examples as " Man is mortal," or " The bird b flying." The task of 
dealing with such a sentence as " John went to London," they leave to their unfortuiate 
learners. 
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consists of the personal inflexion of the verb. The copula is therefore regarded 
as a part of the predicate. Thus in the sentence " '1 ime flies," time is called 
the subject, ona flies the predicate. 

857. The connection between the Subject and the Predicate may 
assume more forms than one. 

858. I. When it is our intention to declare that the connection between 
what the subject stands for and what the predicate stands for, either 
does or does not exist, the sentence is deolarative ;* as, ** Thomas 
left the room. ** 

2. When it is our wish to know whether the connection referred to 
subsists, the sentence is interroflrative ; as, '* Did Thomas leave 
the room?'* 

3. When we express our will or wish that the connection between what 
the subject stands for and what the predicate denotes should subsist, 
the sentence that results is called an imperative or optative 
sentence ; as, ** Thomas, leave [thou] the room," "May you speedily 
recover." 

4. When we merely think of the connection as subsisting, without declaring 
or willing it, we get a oonoeptive sentence. Sentences of this kind 
can only be used in combination with others. (See § 192.) 

859. In all these forms the grammatical contiection between the 
verb and its subject is the same. 

860. The predicative relation to the subject may be sustained by a 
verb, or by a verb of incomplete predication and its complement. (See 
S 392.) In the sentence, " The boy ran away," the verb ran is in the 
predicative relation to the subject boy. In the sentence, " The ball is 
round,** not only the verb is but the adjective round belongs to the 
predicate, and is in the predicative relation to the subject * ball.'t 

THE ATTRIBUTIVE RELATION. 

361. When to a noun or pronoun we attach an adjective, or 
what is equivalent to an adjective, that is to say a word, phrase, 
or clause by which we indicate more precisely that for which the 
noun or pronoun stands by stating some quality that it possesses, 
or its quantity, or its relation to something else, this adjective or 
its equivalent stands in the Attributive Belation to the noun or 
pronoun, and is said to be an Attributive Adjunct to it 

ATTRIBTJTIVE ADJTIKOTS. 

862. Attributive adjuncts may be of the following kinds :— 

I. An Adjective or participle, either used simply, or accom- 
panied by adjuncts of its own ; as, " A large apple, matty 
men ; " " the soldier, coffered with wounds^ still fought." 



• The negative, if there is one, is taken as part of the predicate. 

f The more minute discussion of the diflferent forms of the Sulject and Predicate will be 

ftwad in H 378 ; 384 ; 389. 

L 
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2. A noun in apposition to the substantive ; as, "John Smidi, 
the bakery said so," or a substantive clause in apposition to 
some substantive, as "The report that he was killed is untrue," 
where the clause that he was killed is in apposition to report. 

We have some instances of apposition, such as ' A hundred sheep ; 
* A thousand men ' ; in which originally the second noun * was in the 
genitive case (* A hundred of sheep,' &c.). In other cases the preposi- 
tion ^has replaced apposition, as, * What manner of man is this. 
In Chaucer we should have, * No maner wight,' * A barrel ale.' 

3. A Substantive in tbe possessive ease ; as, " My fe.iher*8 
hfiusc " ; " John's book " ; " The man whose house was burnt 
down," or a substantive preceded by of^ used as the equivalent 
of the genitive case in any of its meanings ; as, '* One of us * ; 
" The leader of the party '' ; " The love of money.''t 

Nouns or pronouns in the Possessive Case are so like adjectives that 
in old English the possessive cases of the personal pronouns were 
declined as adjectives (just as cujus was in Latin). In German we 
often find adjectives in -sch instead of nouns in the genitive. 

4. A substantive preceded by a preposition; as, "Ahorse 
for riding'' ; *' Water to drink '' ; " The trees in the garden^ \ 

** A time to weefi,'' A simple adverb may be used in a similar 
way, as "The house here''-, "An outside passenger"; "The 
then state of affairs." These may be called quasi-attribuHvt 
adjuncts of the noun. 

This construction had its origin in the use of an adjective or partki]^ 
which was afterwards dropped, as in Greek ol vvv JSofBfmmis tiwm 
HtfTts Mpwvoi. * An outside passenger * is ' An outside lidiog 
passenger ' ; * The then state * is * The then existing state, '^ &c 

5. An Adjective Clause ; as, " They that will be rich fall into 
temptation " ; " I have found the piece which I had lost!* 

The Belative (or Adjective) Clause, containing a finite veih, is 
sometimes replaced by a Belative Phrase, containing a verb in the 
infinitive mGK>d,§ as "Where there is then no good_/57r which to 
strive!* 



* With the plural * ^* reappears, as ' hundreds of pounds,' * dozens of times.' ^ 

t One curiouft ur.e ct{o/\s that in which it replaces the relation of apposition, as in "Iw 

month of ^une " ; '\ llie island of Sardinia " ; "A brute of a feUow " ; ^A milksop of a boy." 

'Ilie genitive is similarly employed sometimes in Latin. 

t Ai> the inention of a thii^ presupposes its beifu^i^x least notionalfyi which is all that is 

iiecciirtary) the omission of that which indicates Seut^\% vety easy. When a noun is used 

attributively (f 363, 3) it may be qualified by an adverb just uke any other attributive woid, 

Jtit "'fhts man, once the possessor m a large fortune." 




lesson to ieartt" '* She gave me this letter to Post" the gerundial in&iitive is an adverlnl 
adjunct of the predicate. 

I Thcst phrases may perhaps be regarded as elliptical clauses, * No good for wludi •* 
are to strive,' or something ol the kind. Sometimes the pronoun disappears, as ' I have noC 
a pen to write with,' where there is nothing for the preposition teith to govern. Boiv^ 
residuum of an adverbial adjunct (* with which *) ' with ' must now be treated as an advem 
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863. It is difficult to say how we should class those instances in which an 
adverb or adverbial phrase is attached to a noun by virtue of the idea 
di actum which the noun involves,* as " Our return home^' (compare 
*We returned home'); **His journey to Farts'' (* He journeyed to 
Paris *) ; " The revolt of the Netherlands><?w Spain " (* The Nether- 
lands revolted from Spain') ; " Process towards compUtion^^^ &c. So 
far as the adjunct limits a noun, it is attributive; but inasmuch as it 
limits the notion of some action^ it is adverbial, 

864. One attributive adjunct may often be replaced by another. Thus, for 
"The king's palace " we may say *The palace of the king,* or *The 
palace which belongs to the king,' or *The palace belonging to the 
King,' &c An attributive adjunct sometimes (especially in poetry) 
expresses a condition^ and may be replaced by an adverbial clause. 
Thus, in "Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, which had 
no less proved certain unforeknown " {Milton)^ unforeknown is equiva- 
lent to * if it had been unforeknown.' 

865. Attributive adjuncts may be used in two ways, (i) They may be dis- 
tinguishing or defining^ as when we say, *A ^/o^/^ horse,' or *'Four 
men.' Here black zxAfour distinguish the thing or things referred to 
from others comprehended under the same common name. (2) They 
may be descriptive^ ue, adding some additional description to a thing 
already defined by its name, or by some definitive word, as in "Louis 
Napoleon, Emperor of the French ;** " Next came the King, numnted 
on a white horse,^^ 

866. Several attributive adjuncts may be attached to the same substantive. 
Sometimes they are co-ordinate, as "A 7vtseijust^ said powerful kins, 
who ruled with firmness and moderatiott " ; ** The old house ftear the 

. river,** But sometimes one attribute can be applied only after the 
substantive has been qualified by another, as in " I honour a// [men 
who love virtue"].** 

THE ADVERBIAL RELATION. 

867. Any word, phrase, or clause which modifies or limits t a 
verb, adjective, or attributive phrase is in the Adverbial Relation 
to it (see §§ 347, 349), or is an Adverbial Adjunct to it. 

It is obvious that this definition really includes what is commonly 
called the Ojbtjeot of a verb, which is quite correctly described as 
adverbial, since it is attached to a verby and narrows its signification. 
But this particular kind of adjunct is usually classed separately in 
our grammars,^ and its relation to the verb is spoken of as 

* It \s the notumat sigytt^cattOH of a. yerh, not its predicative function, which is qualified 
by an adverb, or defined by an objective case. Hence gerunds have objects and adverbs 



attached to them, and some noims admit of at least an approach to the same construction. 
t That is, narrows tht extent of its passible application. Thus, * He saw ' or ' He w 



went* 



may^ be spoken of a lai^er number of^acts than ' He saw the fire,' ' He went to Rome.' 
Similarly, * He is angry ' is limited when we say ' He is angrv at vour folly.' 

X The sharp distinction which the usual classification maJees between the object and the 
other limiting adjuncts of a verb does not exist in reality. Had it been real, language would 
ha:ve marked it hv giving to the object a distinct case of its own. In fact* however, we find 
that in inflected langua^ like Latin the accusative case is used to mark several related 
idcM (including the ObjectiYe Relation) which admit of being classed %&«^«dtit ^ ^tia ^acvoDr 
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THE OBJECTIVE RELATION. 
868. When a verb, participle, or gerund denotes an action 
which is directed towards some object, the word denoting that 
object stands in the objective relation to the verb, participle, or 
gerund. Thus, in " The dog bites the boy," boy is in the objective 
relation to bites. In, " Seeing the tumult, I went out," tumult is 
in the objective relation to seeing. In, ** Hating one's neighbour 
is forbidden by the Gospel," neighbour is in the objective relation 
to the gerund hating. The object* of a verb is the word, phrase, 
or clause which stands for the object of the action described by 
the verb. It must of course be a substantive, or the equivalent 
of one. 

369. The object of a verb may be of two kinds, the Direct Object 
and the Indirect Object. 
A. The Direct Object t denotes — 

{a) The Passive Objectj or that which suffers or receives the action 
denoted by the verb, as "He struck the ball,^^ ** I heard a noise,** 

{b) The Factitive Object, or that which is the product of the action, as 
" He wrote a letter** ; " They made a noise,** 

mon genus. In ** Amo puerum " puentm would be called the Object of the verb ; in "Eo 
Romam," Ronwtn would be treated as having an adverinal relation to eo. Yet there is no 
substantial difference between the two. In each instance the accusative case marks the 
quarter to which the action is directed. " Amo puerum ' means " My love is directed 
to the boy " ; " £0 Romam " means " My going is directed to Rome." (In Spanish the 
relation of the direct object is marked by the preposition <i, as though we said I love to 
you.") Nay, this is only one form of a more general idea expressed by the accusative, 
namely^ that of the rxtnge within which an action takes place, so that the accusative oS. the 
object IS brought into close relation to other uses referring to space and time which are 
usually classed as adverbial. In English (the syntax of which is of rather a rough 
and ready kind, ignoring delicate shades of distinction), we find that what we call the 
direct object of a verb has often replaced a genitive or dative, or some combination with 
apreposition, which we should have had no difficulty in classing as an Adverbial Acyonct. 
Thus the verbs 'miss ' 'forget, 'heed' were followed by the genitive in Anglo-Saxon, and 
later by of; 'follow, 'withstand,' 'forpve' were followed by the dative or *ta' Many 
verbs of French origin take a direct object in English which in French were followed l^ 
^ or <^, as obey^ ^^joy^ applaud^ approach^ oppose j renounce^ resist^ resemble. Pardon, 
please, survive, &c. We get a beautiful and fruitful generalization of the structure of 
language when we recognize that all the oblique cases of a substantive served one common 
purpose, namely to mark how some thing was brought into relation to something else by 
means of what it did, or what it was. 

• Beware of confounding the thing which is the object of an action with the nt^ruT which is 
the grammatical object of a verb. It is most unfortunate that we cannot avoid using the 
same term for both. 

t In many grammars the direct object of a transitive verb is called the completing object, or 
the completion of the predicate. The term has been borrowed from Becker, but ^c»lt 
in the borrowing. It has been pointed out (see note on \ 353) that Becker applies the 
term ' Object ' to everything which denotes that to which the action or state of a ming has 
a relation. If the meaning of a verb or adjective is such that we necessarily think of some* 
thing as being in relation to the action or state which it denotes, he calls the object a 'com- 
pleting object,' but his ' completing object' would include such instances as *htg&foriread'; 
pleased with the gift ' ; ' acquainted with the way '; * stands on the table '; ' went to London' 
This is consistent at any rate. It is unreasonable to maintain that struck or hejoerd wants to 
be * completed,' and that ' went ' or * looked ' does not The term completing object had 
better be avoided altogether. We can ^tx. on very well without it, and it gets confounded 
with the complement of tlu predicate which will be dealt with presendy. 
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The Direct Object is that which is expressed in the accusative case in 
Latin, Greek, German, or Anglo-Saxon. 

B. The Indirect OlDJeot of a verb denotes that which is indirectly 
affected by an action, but is not the immediate object or product of it, 
as " Give him the book," " Make me a coat."* 

In Anglo-Saxon (as in Latin, German, &c.) the Indirect Object was 
expressed by the Dative Oase. In modem English both sorts of 
objects are expressed by the same case, the Objective. When it 
represents the Indirect Object, the substantive in the objective case is 
often preceded by the preposition */<?* or ^for^ as * Give the book to 
John/ * Make a coat fir me.* 

870. One remarkable result of the amalgamation of the Dative and 
the Accusative Case into the Objective Case has been, that not only 
the Direct Object, but in most cases the Indirect Object of an Active 
Verb may be made the Subject of a Passive Verb. Thus, " I told himt 
the story" may become either "The story was told him [or to him),** 
or " He was told the story." " They refused him admittance " yields 
either " Admittance was refused him," or " He was refused admittance.** 
Whichever of the two objects is made the subject of the passive verb, 
the other object remains attached to the passive verb.t 

Some verbs take two direct objects after them, as **The teacher heard 
tne fmf lesson " ; " They asked me my name^* ; "The master taught the 
boy French^ In such cases also in the passive construction one of the 
two objects remains attached to the passive verb, as '* I was asked my 
ncmie, or " My name was asked me " ; ** They were taught ohedimcet* 
or ** Obedience was taught thcm,^* 

The Direct Object of a verb is not indicated by prepositions.^ 

ABVERBIAL ADJUNCTS. 

871. The basis and type of the Adverbial Adjunct is a sub- 
stantive in an oblique oase, used to limit or define the signifi- 
cation of a verb or adjective. 

* See Shftkspeare {Ttuning qftkt Shrtw^ i a) for a humourous illustration of the diflference 
bttween the dative and the accusative sense of the Enj^ish Objective Case. 

f When the indirect object is expressed simply by the objective case, it must precede the 
direct o^ect, as ' They nve John an apple.' If it is placed after the direct object, to or/or 
mtiat be introduced, as ' They gave an apple to John.' But the word it always comes first, as 
"Give it me." 

X In this way a passive verb in English ma^ have an object. The action which is viewed 
/«Mnw^ with regard to one of its objects is still viewed as directed actively towards the other. 
But it u perfectly allowable to treat the object which is left with the passive verb as an 
mdotr^iml adjunct (\ itfL 

f A substantive preceded by a preposition always constitutes either an attributive adjunct 
Q 369, 4), or an adverbial adjunct (( 374, 4). When the prepasition is used to denote the rela- 
tloo of a thing to a thing 977^i ^^ g^t ^n attributive acj^unct ; when it denotes the relation of 
«D attribute or action of a tmng to some other thing, we get an adverbial adjunct. Tliis 
statement is not invalidated by the remarkable freedom of English in the use of the Passive 
Voice. " I am speaking of you " is precisely analogous to the French " Te parle de vous," 
the German "Ichsureche von dir,"and the I^tin ^* Ixjquor de te." Nobody would for a 
moment admit that locquor de makes a compound transitive verh, and that dt luu ceased to 
be a preposition and become an adverb imitcd to the verb. Vet we can say in English, *' This 
was nxHten of ; " but so can we also say, " He was taken care of," " He was promised a new 
COM.*^ (!>ee)x87.) 
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In Anglo-Saxon the Genitive, Dative, and Accusative were all used for 
this purpose.* In modem English the Genitive or Possessive Case is 
no longer used adverbially, except in some adverbs which were once 
genitive cases of substantives (§ 267, i) ; but the Objective Case 
(which represents both the Dative and the Accusative) either by 
itself, or preceded by a preposition, ^ forms a common adverbial 
adjimct. 

372. Besides the object of a verb, which has already been discussed, 
we get the following Adverbial Adjuncts. 

1. A liToun in tlie Objective Case, usually with, but sometimes 
without an attributive adjunct, and representing sometimes an older 
genitive, sometimes a dative, and sometimes an accusatire. This 
objective case is used to mark — 

(a) Extent or direction in space, as '*He Kves miles away" J 
"He walked ten miles''* ; "Go that way"; "We returned afw/A«r 

{d) Duration of time or time when, as " We stayed there all tht 
summer" % ** All day long" X ; " He sanved last nigAt" ; " Day by 
day"; "Night after night"; "I waited days and days for him"; 
" He wore the same dress summer and winter" 

{f) Manner, Measure or Degree, or Attendant Circtunatanoe, as 
"They went over dry foot" -, "The ship dxoye full sail" \ "He 
caja& post haste"; '* Step by step"; "He is not a bit like his 
brother" ; " I don't care § a button for him" ; " What need we any 
fiirther witness?"; "Bound hand 21A foot" \ "A hundred times 
better" ; " Three furlongs || broad " ; "-S«r years H old" ; " Worth 
ten pounds " ; " Not worth the cosf^ \ " Worthy the owner and the 
owner it" {Shaksp.) ; " fVhat trade art thou?'^ {Shaksp.) ; " He is 
just my age" ^ 

2. A Substantive in the Objective Case, supplying the place of 
an older Dative, as " He looks like nie^ ; "You are nearest the door? 
The Indirect Object really belongs to this class. 

3. What is often termed the cognate accusative or objective fas 
in * to run a race^ * to die a happy death *) should more properly be 
classed among the adverbial adjuncts.** In Anglo-Saxon the dative 




aftergood) 



monoe Kftt tne suxtn monttt} ; ealne w^ \aii the voayh ^"i^ genitive nac 
xange of use as an adverbial adjunct. (See March, A.S. Grammar. § 309, &c.) 
t In A.S. the genitive case was used here " oCres wa^jes." (Sec Ckron. xoo6.) 



t Long^MKV&iat along. In A.S. it is "andlangne d^eg," andlang being an adjective, 
meaning * extending without interruption * (Lat. continuus^ 
i * Care ' b not a transitive verb, and therefore cannot have * button ' as a direct object. 



«^X T« dative was used in defining a comparative. MMck (as in mtich better') or Uttle (as 
jS*M **•»») ^"«re datives, 'midum' and 'lytlum.* * A foot taOer* means * taller if 



i» Sn f i ^j'!'* '^ ^'^^ down to the nuxneial, as " She is seventeen." 

" Taecq ipiate objective sometimes appears in a metaphorical shape^ as in " To look daggert 
apcnoB ; "To rain Jire atui brimstvMe." The vague prono un tt b freely used in this 
as, " We shaU have to rough//"; " (5o »/, boys," &c 
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w?*» used in some cases, as " Men libban >am life " (Men live that 
lift) ; " He feaht miclum feohtum " (He fought great fights). The 
accusative was also common. See Koch^ ii. p. 94. 

There is not the smallest objection to treating the objective case used 
with a passive verb when the active takes two objects, as an Adverbial 
Adjunct. See note t on § 370. 

4. A substantive preoeded by a preposition; as, ^' He hopes 
for success** ; " I heard 0/ his arrival" ; " He killed the bird with a 
stone** ; " He is fond of reading** ; ** All dut* one were present." 

The gerundial infinitive (§ 192) often forms an adverbial adjunct of 
a verb or adjective ; e.g.^ ** He toils to earn a living-* ; " He strives to 
succeed'^ ; "We eat to live** ; '* He has gone to fetch his hat** ; "This 
food is not fit to eat** ; " This coat is too good to give away ** ; " This 
house is to let + =/?r letting) ** ; "He is to blame ** ; " You are to 
give this to John (compare ** I zxa for refusing his .request"); 
* He is a foolish man to throw away such a chance,** Here to throw 
Qway^ &c., is in the adverbial relation to foolish. An adverbial 
adjunct may also consist of a preposition followed by a substantive 
clause (see § 290) or by an mfinitive mood, as " I was about to 
observe^ or by a substantive with an indirect predicate, as " The 
wind sits fair for news to go to Ireland^ \ " The night is too dark 
for us to see** (see § 397). But, followed Ijy an infinitive mood or a 
clause, often forms an adverbial adjunct ; as, " I cannot but pity 
him " ; " I would buy it but that I have no money," where * but 
that — money* forms an adverbial adjunct to would buy. 

In manv adverbial adjuncts of this class the noun preceded by the 
preposition ^or to was formerly in the genitive or dative case, as, for 
example, after /«//, cUant mindful^ guilty weary^ &c. Prepositional 
phrases have sometimes replaced direct objects, as in Uo admit of ; 
* to accept of*\*to dispose of*\ *to approve if* &c. 

5. A substantive (accompanied by some attributive adjunct) 
in the nominative or objective X absolute ; as> " 77/^? sun havittg 
riseny we commenced our journey." " He being absent, nothing could 
be done." A substantive clause may be used absolutely, like a simple 
substantive, as, " Granted this is true, you are still in the wrong." 



* Pay special attention to this prepasition * but ' (§ 284). 




in this and similar phrases shows that the infinitive cannot be regarded as a complement of the 

Eredicate, because the active idea is not predicated of the subject. In " I saw a house to 
St," it is obvious that ' to let ' forms an attributive adjunct of * house.' 

X Some erammarians insist that in these constructions the objective (as the representative 
of the old dative) is the only proper case, and that the use of the nominative is the result of a 




When the forms admit of a choice, the nominative is preferred by modem writers. When the 
abbreviated participle exce^ () 283) is used, we always find the objective case, as all except 
me. The dative was used in Angio-Saxon. 
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Participles may be used absolutely in this manner without having any 
noun to be attached to (see § 382). In such a sentence as ** Speaking 
generally, this is the case,*' the phrase * speaking generally * is an 
adverbial adjunct of the predicate. 

6. An adverb* (see § 259) ; as, " He fought bravely P ** I set out 
yesterday P " He is very industrious." 

7. An adverbial clause ; as, " I will come when I am ready ** ; " I 
would tell you if I couldP (See further * Complex Sentences,' § 401.) 

373. One kind of Adverbial Adjunct may often be replaced by 
another. 

Thus for ** He suffered patiently ^^ we may say ** He suffered with 
patience^'* and vice versA ; for ** He failed through carelessness y* we may 
say ** He failed because he wcls careless ; " for ** This being granted, the 
proof is easy,** we may say ** If this be granted^ the proof is easy." 

874. Adverbs themselves admit of limitation or qualification as r^;ards 
degree ; as, ** He writes very badly " ; ** He will be here cdmosi intme^ 
dicUely." Even a preposition may be modified by an adverb, as ** He 
went all round the town " ; " He has cut half through the beam." 

875. When a noun stands in either the predicative or the attributive 
relation to another substantive, it may have words standing to it in 
the adverbial relation ; as, "Napoleon, lately Emperor of the French." 

376. Adverbial adjuncts of all kinds admit of the same classification 
as simple adverbs. (See § 265 and § 415, &c.) 

377. Two or more adverbial adjuncts may be attached to the same verb or 
adjective. Sometimes they are co-ordinate, as in " He ran to the spot 
immediately^ cu fast as he could*^ ; * * He spoke calmly and without 
hesitation. Sometimes one adjunct can be applied only after the verb 
or adjective has been modified by the other, as in ** I will not [stand 
in your way"] " ; ** We do not [play at cards every day] " ; •* [Scarce 
were they gone] when he ordered them to be recalled." 

In some grammars a Predicate to which adverbial adjuncts are 
attached is said to be extended.f 

SUBJECT AND FBEDICATE. 

378. As both the subject and the verb of a sentence are 
spoken of the same thing, they must agree with each other in 
those points which they have in common, that is, in number and 
person, 

* The learner may be surprised to see that in this anrangement of Adverbial Adjuncts die 
Adverb itself has not been put first. The purpose of this is to draw attention to the &ct t ^ q t 
the Adverbial Objective Case (with or without a preposition before it) is not a iT^alr^.^ |ft- 
imitation of an independent part of speech, but is a relic of the primary function of the oblique 
cases of substantives, namely, to limit or define the signification of verte and adjectives. It is to 
this that the Adverb itself owes its origin, for AdverM are (certainly in most cases, and possibly 
in all) nothing more than inflected forms of nouns and pronouns sometimes wim, sometimes 
wvtliout prepositions before them. (See this set^ forth at length in (t 366—373.) 
^ It must be carefully borne in mind that what is predicated by the verfis in fiict ^ff ttited 
by these adjuncts. 
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878. The subject of a finite verb is put in the nominativo 
oase.^ 

880. A noun in the singular number which denotes a multitude (as 
crowds senate^ artny, flock) may have its verb in the plural number, 
when the idea to be kept in view is not the multitude viewed as one 
whole^ but the individuals of which the multitude is composed. As, 
** The multitude were of one mind." But we should say, " The army 
was led into the defile," because wc then speak of the army as a whole. 
In A.S. a participle in the plural might be used to qualify a noun of 
multitude. 

881. The verb is put in the plural number when it has for its subject 
two or mpre nouns m the singular coupled by the conjunction ami ; t 
as, " John and Thomas were walking together." But when the com- 
pound subject is considered as forming one whole, the verb is kept in 
the singular; as, "The mind and spirit remains invincible;" ** Hill 
and valley rings " {Par, Z. ii. 495) ; ** Wherein doth sit the dread and 
fear of kings " {Shakspeare^ M, of K). 

882. Every finite verb must have a subject in the nominative 
case expressed or understood. :|: 

Such a sentence as, " That is the man whom I heard was ill," is 
faulty, because the verb was is left without a subject ; the relative 
pronoun, which ought to be the subject, being wrongly put in the 
objective case.§ It should be, ** That is the man who, I heard, was ill." 
" I will give this to whomsoever wants it " is faulty in a similar way. 
Wants must have whosoever for its subject. 

The subject of a verb is sometimes understood, as ''I h.ive a mind 
presages me such thrift," for ^ which presages,' &c ; ** So far as [it] 
m him lies " ; **/><? [he] what he will, he cannot make matters 



* Let the learner beware of the slovenly habit of saying that a verb agrees with its ttomina' 
Hvt emu. The subject of a verb is not a/orm^ but a suostantixft in a oertain/orm. 

t TIm preposition ' with ' sometimes answers the same purpose, as " Gedaliah, who with 
his brethren and son were twelve " (z Chron. xxv 9). 




•XI 

the 

hungered *). Compare the Latin tomatyj^imt^ pugnatum tst^ &c. The word it that wc now 

QM u the mere ghost of a subject. 

The use of the impersonal verb was formerly much more common. Thus in old writers we 
find * it glads me ' : 'it pities me ; 'him shall never thirst' Q^n iv. 14): 'ine lists'; 'me 




dative of the person have been turned into personal ones with a nominative of the penon,^as 
* I please ' (for *it pleases me"); 'he was loth' (for 'loth him was'); 'he were better his 
detne to take ' (for 'it were better for him to take his death,' Totvnl. Af. n 287) ; ' to do what 
I am best ' (Jb. p. 70) ; ' you were best to go to bed ' (Ska/u/.), &c See M&tzncr iii. p. 3. 

I The construction of a relative or interrogative pronoun may always be tested by that of a 
demonstrative pronoun used in iu stead. The construction of "Whom I heanl was ill," 
«roukl be the same as that of " I heard him was ill." 
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worse." The subject of a verb in the imperative mood is usually 
omitted.* 

383. Every noun, pronoun, or substantive phrase used as a 
subject ought to have a verb attached to it as predicate. 

But for the sake of giving greater prominence to the subject, it is 
sometimes mentioned first, and then repeated by means of a demon- 
strative pronoun, as " The Lord, He is the God." 

Also in subordinate clauses with if and when, where a relative pronoun 
is the subject, there is the difficulty that the relative must come first, 
and yet the subject must not be separated from the verb by if or 
wAen.f The older writers in such cases repeated the subject relative 
in the form of a demonstrative, as ** A right noble lord, who, had he 
not sacrificed his life, &c." {MiUon) ; ** Lend it rather to thine enemy 
who if he break, thou mayst with better face exact the penalty 
(Merck, VenX 

SUBJECT. 

384. The subject of a sentence may be — 

1. Simple. 2. Compound. 3. Complex. 

385. The subject of a sentence is simple when it is — 

1. A single Substantive (Noun or Pronoun), as ^^ Men are 
mortal," "/love truth." 

2. An Infinitive Mood or Gerund, as " To err is human f 
" Loving one's enemies is a Christian duty." 

3. Any -word which is itself made the subject of discoursey 
every word being a name for itself as " Thou is a personal 
pronoun." 

386. The subject of a sentence is compound when it 
consists of two or more substantives coupled together by the con- 
junction and; as, " Caesar and Pompey were rivals." " You and I 
will travel together."} 

* If the relation of the Subject and the Predicate is not obvious from the form of the words 
(as it is in ' I am/ ' thou seest,' ' he lives,*), the learner should determine the subject of any 

fiven finite verb by the exercise of his intelligence, discarding all mechanical rules and tests, 
n most cases the subject of a declarative sentence precedes the verb, but sometimes it doe( 
not, csi)ecially in poetry, as " There stood a marble wall, wrought cunningly." Some time 
ago there was an affected fashion of employing this inversion, which was ridiculed in the 
fdlowing parody : — 

" So, when * dogs' meat ' re-echoes through the streete, 
•* Rush sympathetic curs from their retreats ; 
** Beam with bright blaze their supplicating eyes, 
" Sink their hind-legs, ascend their joyful cries ; 
" Each, wild with hope, and maddening to prevail, 
" Points the pleased ear, and wags the expectant tail." 
t This difficulty does not present itself in Latin. In qui si dedisset^ ' qui ' is the subject 
of dedisset. 

% Many grammarians insist that in cases of this kind we are to regard the sentence as a 
contraction of two co-ordinate sentences joined by and. This explanation might do very well 
for such a sentence as, "John and William are eleven years old ' ; that is, "John is eleven 
years old, and William is eleven years old " ; but it is simply absurd when applied to such 
sentences as " Two and three make five," " He and I are of the same age ; " Blue and 
yellow make green.'* The conjunction is sometiaves omitted, as "Where Vlature, Freedom, 
Art, smile band in hand " ^Campbell). 
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The conjunctions either^ or^ neither — /wr, do not couple substantives 
together so as to form a compound subject. They imply that one of 
two alternatives is to be taken. Hence if each subject is singular the 
verb must be singular. Thus, " Either he or his brother was in fault ;" 
" Neither John nor Thomas has arrived." 

387. The subject of a sentence is complex when it con- 
sists of an inflnitiYe phrase, of a substantive clause,^ or of a 
quotation ; as, " Better be with the dead'* ; ** Me chaunced of a 
knight encountered he'* {Spenser); ^^Ifow to do it is the question'* ; 
** TTiai he said so is certain " ; " * England expects every man to 
do his duty/ was Nelson's watchword." 

A complex subject is very often anticipated by the pleonastic use of 
the neuter pronoun it, which serves as a temporary substitute for 
the real subject, the grammatical relation of which to the verb it 
indicates more concisely. Thus : " // is wicked to tell lies; *' " // is 
certain that he said j^.'^t 

Enlarged or Expanded Subject. 

888. The subject of a sentence may have attached to it any attri- 
butive adjunct (§ 362) or any combination of attributive adjuncts (sec 
§ 399), as, 

** TTie man told a lie '* {Demonst. Adj.), 

** Good men love virtue " (Adj\ ofQucdity), 

"Edward the Black Pnnce did not succeed his father" (Noun in 

Apposition). 
^^fihtCs new coat, 7vhich he was wearing for the first time^ was torn '* 
(I. Noun in Foss. Case^ 2. Adj, of Quality^ 3. Aaj, Clause), 

If the subject is a verb in the infinitive mood, or a gerund, it may be 
accompanied by objective or adverbial adjuncts, as, 

" To rise earlv is healthful" 

** To love one s etteffiies is a Christian duty." 

•* Playing with f re is dangerous." 



* In the older writers we oflen have a substantive with an indirect predicate in the infinitive 

mood 397) ^^'S^ instead of a substantive clause as the subject of a verb. Thus: "No 

wonder Ls a tewed man to ruste" Chaucer, Prol. 504); "It is shame vr)// to brte him^" 

Tonml. M, p. 108). In Chaucer, Shakspeare, &c., we often find the infinitive with for to 

instead oito (as unto a poure ordreyi?r to give is signe, &c., Ch. Prol. 225). This form of 

the infinitive was used as an indirect predicate, as *'it spedith o man /or to //<•»> for the 

peple " (WycUffe, John xviii. 14). This construction is preserved (with .'i slif;ht alteration in 

the arrangement of the words) in such expressions as * It is a rare thingy<>r a man to be 

perfectly content" that is, * That a man should be /^t/ectl^ content is a rare thing.' 

f In such sentences as ''There was a man of the Pharisees, &c.," there is not the least 

necessity for regarding there as a temporary substitute for the subject. It is a mere adverb, 
»- — t — f^ t.v. »- 1 j\ A — T.. jQ jj^g French J' in * il y a ' where 

the circumstances in which the 

the whole ag^^regate of circum- 

ttanoes before us, ' v' = in the particular case referred to, 'a' = has or mvolves so and so> 

In the Nordiem dialect that or tt was used, * // is na man b ' there is no man ' ; ' that is na 

derc ' a * there is no clerk.' 
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PREDICATE. 

389. The Predicate of a sentence may be 

1. Simple. 2. Complex. 

SIMPLE PSEDICATE. 

390. The predicate of a sentence is simple when the notion 
to be conveyed is expressed by a single finite verb ; as, *• Virtue 
flourishes:' " Time//Vj." " I love." 

COKPLEX PSEDICATE. 

391. Many verbs do not make complete sense by themselves, 
but require some other word to be used with them to make the 
sense complete. Of this kind are the intransitive verbs Ife, become, 
grow, seem, can, do, shall, will, &c, and such transitive verbs as 
make, call, deem, think. 

To say, " The horse is," " The light becomes,'* " I can," or " I made 
the man," makes no sense. It is requisite to use some other word 
or phrase (a substantive, an adjective, or a verb in the infinitive) with 
the verb ; as, " The horse is black^^ " The light becomes dim.^* " I can 
writeJ^ " It made the man mculP " He was made king^^ " He was 
elected Presidents ** He wcls nafned Henry :* Verbs of this kind are 
called Verbs of incomplete Predication, and the words used with 
them to make the predication complete may be called the comple- 
ment of the predicate.* 

Verbs which are capable of forming simple predicates are often followed 
by complements, being verbs of mcomplete predication so far as the 
matter in hand is concerned. Thus live is not always and necessarily 
a verb of incomplete predication, but in the sentence '*' He lived 
happy ever afterwards," the predicate is lived happy, and happy Ioxtds^ 
(subjective) complement to lived, which, therefore, is, so far, a verb of 
incomplete predication. So in " They went along singing," singing \& 
the complement of went A In "He made a mistake, fruule is a verb 
of complete predication ; in **He made his father angry," made is a 
verb of incomplete predication, and requires the (objective) comple- 
ment angry to make the sense complete. 

. 392. The predicate of a sentence is complex when it consists 
of a verb of incomplete predication accompanied by its 
complement. 

* Since this use of the term completion or complement of the Predicate was first adopted in 
this work it has been sanctioned by the authority of Matzner and Koch (ii. § 245), who bodt 
•employ it in a similar sense. 

t A sentence like " He went out hunting" ^ is not exactly like these. Here huntiMg means 
*a hunting' or ' on hunting ' ; it is an adverbial adjunct ot went, denoting ihepurpau of his 
going. 
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1. Subjeotive Complement. 

898. When a verb of incomplete predication is intransitive or passive, 
the complement of the predicate stands in the predicative relation to 
the subject ; as, ** He is prudent." " He became rich." " He is called 
John." "The wine tastes sour."* "He feels sick." This kind of 
complement may be termed the Subjective Complement, \ 

The Complement may consist of any Attributive Adjunct (§ 362), as 
"The earth is the Lont's*^ ; "The coat was 0/ mattjf co/ours" ; but 
an adverb, or adverbial phrase, never forms the complement of a 
predicate. A substantive clause may be used a^ a complement, just 
like a simple substantive, as ** My advice is that you do not meddle ivith 
the vtaitery 

804. A verb is an attributive word, and an infinitive mood or infini- 
tive phrase is often used instead of an adjective as a subjective 
complement, as, "He seems to have forgotten me." The infinitive 
thus used may itself be followed by a complement. Thus, in " He 
appears to be honest," to be is the complement of appears^ and honest 
the complement of to be. 

The complement of the predicate in these cases is spoken of the subject, 
and must therefore agree with the subject in all that they can have in 
common. Hence the rule that the verbs be^ become^ feeU becalledt &c., 
take the same case after them as before them. The objective comple- 
ment with an active verb becomes the subjective complement of the 
passive, as " He cut the matter short." "The matter was cut short." 
Similarly a verb forming an indirect predicate of a substantive 
(§ 397) J^ftcr an active verb, becomes the complement of the ])redicate 
in the passive construction, as "Pie was heard to say^"* ; "The bear 
was made to dance, ^^ The same is the case with a factitive object 
(§ 369 A), as in " He was made king'''* ; " He was elected consult* 

In such sentences as * It is I,* we must regard it as the subject, and /as the 
complement of the predicate ; *iV (t.^., * the person you have in mind,' 
&c.) is /.' In Anglo-Saxon this was reversed. We find " g}'f })u hyt 
eart," if thou art it {Matt, xiv. 28) ; "Ic hyteom," / it am (Matt, 
xiv. 27). (So in modem German *ich bines.') Afterwards we find 
the it omitted, as, "gif thou art " {Matt, xiv. 28) ; "I my silf am " 
(Zw>6^xxiv. 39). In Chaucer we find *It am I,' where *I' is the 
complement of the predicate, but attracts the verb into its own 
person. 

2. Objective Complement. 

886. When the verb is transitive, and in the active voice, the 
oomplement of the predicate stands in the attributive relation 

• Some persons have the mistaken idea that they are using better F.ngliiih when they say 
"The rose smells ««?*//>',"** His voice sounded harshiy" &c. In many cases it does not 



matter which form of expression is used. It comes to much the same thing whether we say 
* He arrived «>/Jr ' or • He arrived safely;* but no one in his senses would say "he seems 
katustiv " for '"^ he seems honest," or " He feels co/d/y " for " he feels co/it." 

t Of course infinitive moods, participles, and gerunds may have complements attached to 
them just as well as the finite forms of the vcro, as ' He strove to become rich,' ' feeling 
tick,' &c. 
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to the obiect of the Tcrb ; as, *^ He dj^ the doth red," " She 
called the man a liar.' This kind of co mp legnent may be terme d the 
Objeetiwe Cofrnplement.* 

The foUoviag axe ^'^-i^il**: of ifae Obfccdve CoaploBait : — ' Hold 
tV recii Hiki^r *he took :he msm ^ristm^r^ -^ *We left Ins nephew 
Aar to his estate*; •atreniian heki'them muU^i 'let me aitmt^ i 
' r«t the pnooer /72v' ; ' he pnnced the house onbifir' ; ' tbej appointed 
Nelson admiral/ When the compl<mfnt is a noan, ve in fiurt get 
two objects, of whidi the second is a bcdtrre ol:ject (} 369 a). It is» 
howcrer, p t opqij regarded as a Complement of die Predicate. Its 
nxzrdng is .so boani np widi that of the Tcrb, diat it camiot be 
3e:»rated hom it to become the sabject in the passive constiiiction.t 
\l*e can say 'The man toxi takem pristmer^ bot we cannot make 
priicntr tlie sobyect of 'seoj takau 

3. iTifinitTYe Ccmtplemeiit. 

898. The third kind of com|tonent is that which foDows such verbs 
as can, will, must, &c, as ** I can 'arrite^ • He must go J* This may be 
tenned the infinitnre oomplementy or complementary infinitive. 
The object of the sentence is often attached to the dependent infinitive. 

In some grammais an infinitive thus used iscalled a Prolatiot Infinitive, 
that is, an Infinitive which carries fitrwanl or extends the meaning of 
the precedii^ verb. There is no objection to the tenn. It comes 
in fact to precisely the same thii^. To say that a veib is an extensible 
verb, and that its mining is extended ot carried fi r ward by the 
infinitive that follows, is equivalent to saying that it is a verb of incom- 
plete predication, and that its meaning is completed 01 filled f^ by the 
infinitive. ''^^ 

* ThisfOrt of Gxnpfement requires to be carefiilly HJsrinyiwlH'd from die Indirect PruUcmU 
397X At first si^ they seem modi the same, buta fitUe r eflectio n will sho«r that when we 
have an indirec* -redicate attached to a sabstantrre die mraning of die preceding Tezb is not 
in any way moaijitd at filled «> fay what follows it, and what is dcnotied fay the indirect 
predicate is not in any way the renUt of the actioo denoted fay die verb. In * He felt the 
Ip-ouod shake/ * He saw the man han^;ed,' the verbs ' felt* and * saw ' convey of tJkemsehes 
their foil and usoal meaning, and describe completely die action that we intend to predicate ; 
and 'shake 'and * hanged do not denote anytting n^iidi b the retmlt of the 'feeling' or 
* Mcing/ But if we say ' He made die man ai^;Ty, 'he stmdc die man dead,* ' he pamted 
the house white/ the verbs 'made,' 'strode.* 'painted' d^not 0/ tkenueloes folly oescribe 
the actioo that we intend to predicate, and ai^ry,' ' deadY'-^uid * white,' denote what is the 



dead state of the man is tA^ result 0/ the striktMg. The dose connecticm between the verb 
and its complement is seen from die positian vxf tM words in ' Hold fast the profession dijtnr 
faith ' ; 'They maJke ^n»u/ their phylacteries ' (In A.S. maJhe 6rvad=t6bKxatXS ; inWydiifea 
alarfen). In some cases the complement has formed a distin a compound widi the verb, as 
* white-wash,' ' rough-hew/ In German this is quite common, as in guiwiacluH^ voUbrimgeti^ 
iadtschlaneH, &c. The matter is not settled by saying that ' ne made the man angry ' saapljr 
mouis that ' what he made' was 'the man in an angry state.' This sort of eTplanatioa is 
nuite inapplicaUe to the rest of the examples given aliov^ It is posable only in the case of 
make,' and perhaps one or two more verbs. tT. 

t This use of a verb and a complement instead of a single verb results from the aaudftic 
tendendesof English. In A.S. we find 'wyrsian' ~ 'to make worse,' 'tdbrxdan' = 'lo 
make broad,' ' geclaensian ' s 'to make dean.' 
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OBJECT. 

887. The Object of a verb may be— 

1. Simple. 2. Compound. 3. Complex. 

These distinctions are the same as in the case of the Subject 
(§ 384, &c.). 

There is also a peculiar kind of Complex Object, consisting of a 
Substantive accompanied by an Infinitive Mood or Participle which 
forms an Indirect Predicate to it,* as ** I saw him fair* \ " He made 
the ear dance** \ "Let there be light** \ "Let us pray** \ "He com- 
manded the bridge to be lowered** ;t "He knew the man to have been 
unjustly accused** ; "We saw the man hanged** ;t "They found the 
child dyintf** ;t "He made his power felt'";t "We found t/ie man 
honest S*X 

These substantive phrases may also be used as the subjects of verbs 
(see § 387 and note), and may come after prepositions, as " The wind 
sits fair for ftews to go to Ireland** ; "They set him free without his 
ransom paid** \ "On some brandy beins^ administered^ he revived" 
(compare the Latin post urbem conditam). 

The question whether a participle or adjective forms an Indirect 
Predicate, or is merely an attributive adjunct of the Object, may often 
be settled by the introduction of an Infinitive Mood, as " Thev found 
the child [to be] dying," "He found the man [to be] honest, or by 
substituting a substantive clause, as '* He believed that the man was 
insane** for **He believed the man insane.** 

898. The neuter *iV' often serves as a temporary or provisional representa- 
tive of a complex object, showing its grammatical relation to a verb 
or participle, as "I think it foolish to act so**; "The burden which 
they considered it impossible to remove," where *it* = * to remove 
which.* (See § 387. J The object is also sometimes pleonastically 
repeated, as "All other doubts, by time let them be cleared." 

* This answers to the ordinary Accusative and Infinitive in Latin. In A.S. we find 
•• Se^O hine libban " = ' They say Aim Ihfe.' 




or 

because 

in " He held out his hand to he caned ^'* we get an infinitive of purpose. So " He commanded 
the bridffe to be lowered " = 'he commanded that the briage ^ould be lovrered ' ; it is 
obvious Uiat * bridge ' cannot be the direct object of ' commanded ' ; but in " He urged me to 
cottu" "They entreated us to retHoin" *'^\Ve compelled the man to desist" we have 
infinitives denoting purpose (and therefore forming adverbial adjuncts of the verb), denoting 
that to which the ' urging,' ' entreating,' or * compelling ' was directed. Sometimes the con- 
struction is ambiguous, as " He caused the troopis to press onwards " ; ** He ordered the men 
to advance." This last m.iy mean either " He gave orders to the men to advance," or ' he gave 
orders that the men should adxtance.' 

t To see how different this construction is from that of a substantive with an ordinary 
attributive adjunct, compare " He saw the man hanged " with " he saw a raian clothed in 
scarlet." The latter means ' He saw a man in the state described by ' clothed in scarlet.' The 
former does not mean that ' he saw the man in a hanged condition^* but * he saw the hanging 
^the man. take placed If ' clothed in scarlet ' were an indirect predicate, the sentence would 
mean that ' he saw the man having the scarlet clothes put on him.' 
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889. The object of a verb may have any combination of attributive 
adjuncts attached to it. It is then said to be enlarged or expanded. 
(See § 388.) If the object be an infinitive mood or a gerund, it may 
have an object or an adverbial adjunct attached to itself (§ 388). 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

400. Sentences are of three kinds : — 

A. Simple. B. Complex. C. Compound. 

When a sentence contains only one subject and one finite verb, it is 
said to be a simple sentence. 

When a sentence contains not only a complete subject and its verb, 
but also other dependent or subordinate clauses which have subjects 
and verbs of their own, the sentence is said to be complex. 

When a sentence consists of two or more complete and independent 
sentences connected by co-ordinative conjunctions, it is said to be 
compound. 

Complex Sentences. 

401. A Complex Sentence * is one which, besides a principal 
subject and predicate, contains one or more subordinate clauses, 

-which have subjects and predicates of their own. 

Subordinate Clauses are of three kinds : — 

1. Substantive Clauses. 2. Adjective Claxises. 

3. Adverbial Clauses, 

A Substantive Clause is one which, in its relation to the rest of 
the sentence, is equivalent to a substantive. 

An Adjective Clause is one which, in its relation to the rest of the 
sentence, is equivalent to an adjective. 

An Adverbial Clause is one which, in its relation to the rest of the 
sentence, is equivalent to an adverb. 

402. A complex sentence is produced whenever the place of a 
substantive, an adjective, or an adverb is supplied by a substantive 
clause, an adjective clause, or an adverbial clause.t The prin- 
cipal sentence is a containing sentence^ and the subordinate clause is a 
contained clause. 

- ■ — ~ 

* It will obviate much confusion if the term ' Sentence ' be restricted to a combination of 
words forming a complete ivhole^ * Clause ' to a subordinate member of a sentence coHtaitiing 
a finite verb, and ' Phrase ' to any combination of words which does fiot contain a fimte 
verb expressed or understood. 

_ t Learners are sometimes told that a Substantive Clause is the ' expansion \ of a Substan- 
tive, an Adjective Clause the ' expansion ' of an Adjective, and so on. This is a misleading 
view of the matter. One expression is the expansion of another only when the elements of 
the latter are still preserved in the former. Thus, "The lark builds" v& expanded 'mi!» 
sentence. *' The lark, which soars so high and sings so sweetly, builds its nest on the dewy 
ground.'^ But to say that " I saw that he was con/used" is an expansion of ' I sslw hiscon- 
fiusion^' is a misuse of terms. A shoe is not ' expanded ' when it is pulled off and replaced by 
a jack-boot. 
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If we say, " He announced the arrival of Caesar," we get a simple 
sentence. If we say, ** He announced that Caesar had arrived," we get 
a complex sentence, the substantive clause that Casar had arrived 
being substituted for the arrival of Ccesar, 

If we say, "He has lost the book given to him by me,*' we have a 
simple sentence. If we say, " He has lost the book which I had given 
to him," we eet a complex sentence, the adjective clause which I had 

fiven to him, being substituted for given to him by me, 
we say, "The lx)y went out to play on the completion of his task," 
we get a simple sentence. If we say, ** The boy went out to play when 
he had completed his task," we get a complex sentence, the adverbial 
clause luhen he had completed his tosh, being substituted for on the com^ 
pletion of his task. 

It must never be forgotten that a dependent or subordinate clause is an 
integral part of the principal sentence to which it belongs, just as 
though it were an ordinary substantive, adjective, or adverb. 

Two or more subordinate clauses may be co-ordinate with each 
other^ as '* We heard that he had lost all his money, and [that he] had 

fne out of his mind " ; " This is the book which I spoke of, and which 
promised to lend you." 

SUBSTANTIVE OLAUSES. 

403. A Substantiyo Clause is one which, in its relation to 
the rest of the sentence, is equivalent to a substantiye. It 
may be either the subject or the object of the verb in the princi- 
pal clause, or it may be in apposition to some other substantive, 
or be governed by a preposition. 

Substantive clauses usually begin either with the conjunction thcU* 
or with an interrogative word. The conjunction that^ however, is 
frequently understood ; as " I saw he was tired,^ Sometimes the 
interrogative * how ' is so weakened in meaning as to be equivalent to 
• tkaty as " 'Tis told how the good squire gives never less than gold." 

404. In the sentence " I know that he did this," the clause * that he 
did this * is the object of the verb * knowJ 

In ** He asked me how old I was," the clause * how old I was * is the 
object of the verb * asked,*\ Similarly in " He asked me whether I 
was hungry ,** the clause whether I was hunpy is the (second) object 
of * asked. *^* is often used with a similar interrogative force, as 
** He asked me if I was hungry." 

In " When I set out is uncertain," the clause * when I set out^ is the 
subject of the verb * />.'t 

*^ In vulgar English * at' is commonly used for ' tkat^ sometimes along with ' hew^ as *' I 
believe nt how your man deals with the devil " {SmolUtl). Similarly we find ' htw that^' 
M "That thou may'st know haw thai the earth is the Lord's.*' 

t Hew and when are here interrogative words. In cases of this sort we get what is called 
a dt^tMdent (or itulirect) qutttioK. Interrogatives are also used Mrith verl» in the infinitive 
mood to consutute a suhstoHtive pknue^ as ' 1 do not know whtrt to f« ' Ql '^^fV' 
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In ** The idea that I shall give my consent is ridiculous," the clause 
* that I shall give my consent ' is in apposition to the noun * idea? In 
" Why have we done this, that we have let Israel go,** the clause ^that 
we have let Israel go ' is in apposition to the pronoun * this? 

In "We should have arrived sooner, but that we met with an 
accident," the clause * tJiat we met with an accident ' is governed by 
the preposition * dutJ* In " Have they any sense of why they sing,'* 
the clause * why they sing' is governed by the preposition * o/.* 

406. When a substantive clause is the subject of a verb, it is usually repre- 
sented temporarily by the pleonastic demonstrative * it? as " // is not 
true that he died yesterday. " This is also the case when the clause is 
the object of a complex predicate (§ 391), as " He made it clear that 
the plan was impossible. ^^ 
A substantive clause may also follow a phrase which, taken as a whole^ is 
equivalent to a transitive verb. Thus : ** He other means doth make, How 
he may work imto her further smart," where * make means' = endeaijour, or 
try. So * / am afraid that he will not succeed ' is equivalent to * I fear that ke 
will not succeed. 'J So in ** Bid her be judge whether Bassanio had not once 
a friend," * be judge ' = * judge.' 

406. It is to verbs that substantives and substantive clauses most commonly 
stand in the objective relation. This has nothing to do with the predicative 
force of the verb, but depends upon the fact that me verb denotes an action or 
feeling directed towards an object. Participles and gerunds take objects after 
them, and even some nouns which denote a transitive action or feeling may 
have a substantive clause as an object. § Thus, ' There is no proof that he did 
this ' ; * We have no hope that he will recover.* 

407. A quotation is not a substantive or dependent clause. Its form is not 
affected by its relation to the principal verb, as that of a dependent clause is. 
Compare •* He said * I am tired^ " with ** He said thcU he was tired.** 

ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 

408. An Adjective Clause is one which, in its relation to 
the rest of the sentence, is equivalent to an adjective. It 



* In such cases the preposition and Uie substantive clause governed by it constitiite 




(Shaksp. Tarn. iii. i). In these cases the but acquires the function of a conjunction (f s^x). 




Thus, 

was 

yesterday.' 

X It is also possible to treat the substantive clause in such cases as being analogous to 
the adverbial accusative, or accusative of closer definition in Latin. Thus, ** I am sorry that 
you are not well " is ' I am sorry as regards the /act that you are not well.' 

This is sometimes the only mode of dealing wiui such a clause, as in " He was vexed thai 
y<m did not come*' ; " I am sure that ke did it." 

§ Mr. Peile [Primtr.y.. 127) quotes the remarkable construction in Plautus, " Quid tibi 
kanc tactio est?'* *Wnat rt^M-cf-touching this woman have you?' Sometimes a noun, 
owing to its peculiar meaning, has an advethial clause attached to it, as ''Anxiety lestki 
shomd lose his money harassed him." 
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Stands in the attributive relation to a substantive, and is attached 
to the word which it qualifies by means of a relative pronoun, or 
a relative adverb which is equivalent to a relative pronoun pre- 
ceeded by a preposition.* 

In the sentence " Look at the exercise which I have written/' the 
clause * which I have written ' qualifies the noun ' exercise^ and is 
much the same in force as the participial phrase ' written by me.' 

In " That is the house where I dwell," the clause * where I dwelP 
qualifies the noun * housed Where is equivalent to in which. 

Adjective clauses ore usually co-ordinate with a demonstrative adjec- 
tive this^ that, &c Thus in the sentence, '' I never received those 
books which you sent," the adjective ' those* and the adjective clause 
* which you sent* are both in the attributive relation to ' books,* 

409. The relative is sometimes omitted, as ** Where is the book / gaife 
you f " for which I gave you ; * * I have a mind presages me such thrifts '* 
&c., for which presages^ 6^c. (} 164). 

Sometimes adjective clauses are used substantively, 1.^., with no 
antecedent expressed, as " Who steals my purse, steals trash.'* This 
omission of the antecedent is usual when the relative what is used, as 
** I heard what he said," ** There is no truth in what he said." 

410. Care must be used to distinguish those clauses in which an indirect 

Question is involved in the use of whot what^ when^ where, &c., from 
auses in which these words are mere relatives. In such sentences as, 
"TeU me what I ought to do," " I asked him who said so," ** I know 
why he did it," **He asked me when I had arrived," the dependent 
clauses are indirect questions, and are substantive clauses, having no 
antecedent expressed or understood to which they relate. They are 
based upon the direct questions, "What ought I to do?" ; " Who said 
so?" &c. In "That is what I said," "This is where I live," the 
dependent clauses are adjective clauses. Sometimes there is no 
ambiguity. In "He asked me where I lived** we clearly have an 
indirect q|uestion. In " I believe whcU you sa^ " we have an adjective 
clause (with suppressed antecedent), *■ that which you say.' Sometimes 
a sentence is ambiguous. Thus, "I know what you told him" may 
mean either "The fact which you told him is one that I know," or 
"I know the answer to the question 'What did you tell him." 
The distinction is analogous to that between clauses beginning with 
pds or quid in Latin, and clauses beginning with qui or quod. In 
these the distinction is marked also bv the m<KKi of the verb. " Nescio 
quid narraveris " means ' I do not know what story it was that you 
told.' "Non credo quod narravisti" means 'I do not believe the 
story which you told.* 

411. Clauses beginning with as must be regarded as adjective clauses, when 
they foUow such and same. Thus, in " I do not admire such books as 
he writes," the clause as he writes is an adjective clause oualifying 
books, and co-ordinate with sueh, as being a relative pronoun {\ 165). 

* Sometimes a relative cIomm (with a finite verb) is replaced by a relative ^nut with an 
infinitive mood, as ** Where there is then no good/or which to strw " : "He had not whert^ 
wiikal to buy a lomf** Sometimes even the relative is omitted, as " I have nota pea to write 
with.- 
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412. An adjective clause (like an ordinary adjective) has usually a 
definitive or restrictive force. But it often happens that clauses intro- 
duced by relatives are, as regards their y^nr^ andmeamngy co-ordinate 
with the principal clause. Such a clause is continucUive rather than 
definitive. Thus, in " I wrote to your brother, who replied that you had 
not arrived," the sense of the sentence would be the same if and he 
were substituted for who. So in ** He heard that the bank had failed, 
which was a sad blow to him," which should be treated as equivalent 
to and this. 

The continoative relative may even belong in reality to an adverbial 
clause contained within the entire clause which it introduces. Thus : — 
** Which when Beelzebub perceived .... he rose" {Par, L, 

ii. 299), equivalent to ** And when Beelzebub perceived this, he 

rose.*' "Which though I be not wise enough to frame, Yet as I well it 
meane, vouchsafe it without blame ** {Spenser ^ vi. 4, 34), ue^, * And 
though I be not wise enough to frame this,* &c Modem writers 
rather eschew these constructions. 

413. The anticipative or provi;>ional subject it often has an adjective clause 
as an adjunct. Thus, **It was John who did that** = ** It (the 
person) who did that was John.'* In such cases, when the relative 
is the subject of the following verb, that verb usually agrees in 
number and person with the predicative noun or pronoun instead of 
the subject it, 4s, " It is my parents who forbid that ; '* ** It is I 
who say so." 

ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

414. An Adverbial Clause is one which, in its relation to the 
rest of the sentence, is equivalent to an adverb. It stands in 
the adverbial relation to a verb, an adjective, or another adverb.* 

Thus, in the sentence, ^ He was writing a letter when I arrived," the 
clause ^^when I arrivedy^ indicates the time at which the action 
expressed by the verb was writing took place. The clause " when I 
arrived^ is therefore in the adverbial relation to the verb was writing. 
The sense and construction may be represented by a single adverb : 
" He was writing a letter ; I arrived then,^^ So, " He still lay where he 
had fallen s^^ i,e,y "He had fallen [somewhere] : he still lay there!' 
" I give you this because I love you ; " i,e,y " I love you ; therefore I 
give you this." 

CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

415. Adverbial Clauses may be arranged in the following classes :— 

1. — ^Adverbial Claiises relating to Time. 

416. Clauses of this kind begin cither with the connective adverbs which 
denote time, or with the conjunctions before^ after, while, sinee, erCt 

, * Adverbs sometimes do duty as nouns, as " I have heard that before now (= the nesent 
tame) •* ; «* /Tor ever is a long day." Adverbial clauses are sometimes used thus, as When 
ye come together into one place, this (i.e. your comity together') is not to cat the Lord's suKier." 
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untii^ £^ As» " Every one listens when he jpeaJ^s.** *' He punished 
the boy whenever he did wrong,^^ ** He never spoke after he fell,** 
When relative adverbs introduce adverbial clauses, they not only 
connect the adverbial clause with the principal clause, but themselves 
qualify the verb of the clause which they introduce. 

2. — Adverbial Clauses relating to Place. 

417. Clauses of this Idnd are introduced by the relative or connective adverbs 
where, whiiher^ whence, &c. As, '*He is still standing w^/r^ / /^ 
him J* " Whither I go ye cannot come.*' 

d. — ^Adverbial Clauses relating to Manner. 

418. Adverbial clauses relating to manner are commonly introduced by the 
relative or connective adverb as, E,g, , " He did as he was told,^"* 
**It turned out as I expected " Clauses beginning with as are generally 
elliptical. At full length, " He did as he was told to do,** 

4. — ^Adverbial Clauses relating to Degree. 

419. Clauses of this kind are introduced by the conjunction than, or the 
connective adverbs the (§ 270) and as. 

Adverbial clauses denoting degree are always attached to adjectives or 
adverbs. They are almost always elliptical. 

420. E.g., ** He is not so {or as) tall as I thought " {i.e., as I thought he 
was tall). Here the clause " as I thought [he was tallj " qualities (or 
is in the adverbial relation to) the adjective tall, and is co-ordinate 
with the demonstrative adverb so; and the relative adverb as at the 
beginning of the adverbial clause qualifies tall understood. 

"He is taller than his brothert;" "He is taller than his brother 
j[is tall]." " I love study more than ever [I loved it much]." Respect- 
mg than t see § 291. 

"The more I learn, the more I wish to learn." Here the adverbial 
sentence ** tlte more I learn** qualifies the comparative more in the 
main clause, and is co-ordinate with the demonstrative adverb the 
which precedes it ; the word more in the adverbial clause being itself 
qualified by the relative adverb the. The first the is relative or sub- 
ordinative, the second the is demonstrative (§§ 126, 270). 

5. — ^Adverbial Clauses relating to Cause. 

421. These usually begin with the conjunctions because zxiAfor, 

E.g,, ** I love him because he is good." Here ** because he is good** is 
an adverbial clause qualifying the verb lave. 

" He could not have seen me, for I was not there." Here *V&r Twos 
tuft there " is an adverbial clause qualifying the verb con^ 



* Adverbial clauses are often coKMrdinate with some preceding demonstrative adverb, the 
vague signification of which they determine, as when /A/w is accompanied by a dause begin- 
ning with wAtfM, there by a clause beginning with whert^ &c. (Compare I 408.) 

t That we must understand the adiective ttUi as well as the verb tx, will easily be seen if it 
be considered that every clause or subordinate sentence must have a predicate as well as a 
subject. If we a^ what is predicated of his brother, the answer obviously is, btiitf taU, 

X The Latin ^mum means * in what degree,' * by^ how much.' Ditior est qttam ego means 
in what degree I [am rich] he is richer. Qmam is therefore a anmectivo adverb m Latin, 
though in English than has become a mere coiyunction. The meemiug of the two words is 
quite distinct. Than originally meant when. 
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Clauses denoting a cause or reason often b^in with 'that,^ as ''He 
does hear me, and that he does I weep" {Shc3tsp,), Compare the use 
of fM^^ in Latin. 

6. — ^Adverbial Clauses relating to Purpose and Consequence. 

422. E,g,^ ** He ran so fast that he was out of breath,** Here the adverbial 
clause ** that he was out of breath^* stands in the adverbial relation to 
fast, and is co-ordinate with so, the indefinite meaning of which it 
amplifies and defines. In these sentences the older writers oflen have 
as for that, as ** I will not open my lips so wide as a bristle may enter " 
{Shaksp,), In fact as is the more correct word. 

423. Adverbial clauses relating to purpose come also under this head. £»g>i 
**He labours that he may become rich,** Here the adverbial clause 
qualifies the verb labours. ** I will not make a noise, test I should 
disturb you ." Here the adverbial clause qualifies will make. The Sub- 
junctive Mood is used in these clauses. It is usually in the compound 
form, but in the older writers we find the simple subjunctive, as, 
" Lest sin surprise thee ;" ** That I be not further tedious unto thee." 

7. — ^Adverbial Clauses relating to Condition.* 

424. Clauses of this kind begin with the conjunctions if, unless, except, 
thoughf'f although, and the compounds however, whoever, whatever, &c. 

425. In adverbial clauses of condition, the principal sentence is called the 
consequent clause (ue., the clause which expresses the consequence) ; the 
subordinate sentence is called the hypothetical clause, 

42Q, Suppositions may be of two kinds. 

(A.) Suppositions of the first kind relate to some actual event or state of 
things, which was, is, or will be real, independently of our thought 
respecting it. In such suppositions the indicative mood is employed. 

427. Examples. — "If the prisoner committed the crime, he deserves death. 
If he did not commit it, all the witnesses swore falsely." ** If he is at 
home, I shall see him." ** If your letter is finished, bring it to me." 

428. In like manner concessive clauses beginning with though or eUthough, 
which relate to what actually is or was the case, have the indicative 
mood ; as, •* Though he was there, I did not see him ; " ** Bad as the 
accommodation is, we must put up with it" 

429. In a hypothesis relating to some definite event still future, the future 
tense of the indicative mood was formerly sometimes used in the hypo- 
thetical clause. E.g., **If we shall say * from heaven,' he will say, 
* Why then did ye not believe him ? * " (Mark i. 31). " If they shall 
entei' into my rest " (Heb, v. 5). This construction is now obsolete, and 
in such cases we now use the present tense. 

430. (B.) Suppositions of the second kind treat an event or a state of things 

* For a fuller discussion of the use of the Indicative and Subjunctive Moods in clauses of 
lie iftnH t-Ko i*»Q.i««p la i^^fmnr^iK t<^ fVi» Ant\»nrltv ti\ t\\t. aiitK/ir'e ' ShorteT £nflrlish Orai&mar ' 

ished separately). 

though he kaeir 

-- ,, „ _ , generally respected, iflktb 

loved'*). 
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as a mere conception of the mind» In suppositions of this class, the 
subjunctive mood is employed. 

481. A supposition which is contrary to some fact, present or past, is neces- 
sarily a mere conception of the mind, and tnerefore the subjunctive 
mood is used, the past indefinite tense* of the subjunctive being used 
in the hypothetical clause with reference to present time, and the past 
perfect with reference to past time. In the consequent clause the 
secondary past indefinite subjunctive (or conditional) is used after a 
supposition referring to present time, and the secondary form of the 
past perfect subjunctive (or conditional perfect) after a supposition 
relating to past time. 

Examues, — ** If he were present (which he is not), I would speak to 
him. "If our horse had not fallen down (which he did), we should 
not have missed the train.'' 

488. In old-fashioned English and in poetry we also find the post perfect 
subjunctive used in the consequent clause, instead of the secondary 
form (or conditional perfect) ; as, "I had fainted unless I had believed 
to see the goodness of the Lord." 

488. Clauses expressing a wish contrary to the fact have also the subjunctive 
mood. Thus, ** I wish that he xuere here (which he is not)." 

484. When we make a supposition with regard to the future, and state its 
consequence, as a mere conception of the mind, without reference to 
determination by the actual issue of still future events, the subjunctive 
mood must be used in both clauses. 
Examples, — ** If he were rewarded he would be encouraged to perse- 
vere. "If he went {or should go, or were to co) away without 
speaking to me, I should be grieved."* " If he lost \pr should lose, or 
were to lose) bis money, he would never be happy again." ** lie 
could not {or would not be able to) do it if he tried (^r were to try)." 
" I would not believe it unless 1 saw {or should sec) it." "If he 
were to fail, it would be a great disgrace." The use of the indicative 
in such suppositions (as " If he loas to fail," &c) is a vulgarism. 

486. "When we make a supposition with regard to the future, there is of 
course as yet no ctctimlfact to which our supposition can relate. Such 
a supposition therefore comes naturally to be regarded as dealing with 
what is matter of conception only, and consequently as being apj)ro- 
priately expressed by the subjunctive mood. Moreover, since the use 
of the future tense in a hypothesis relating to the future is now 
obsolete, the use of the subjunctive enables us to distinguish between 
a supposition relating to possible future fact, and one relating to 
actual present fact. Compare "I will come to-morrow if the 
weather be fine," and " I will speak to him if he is at home now." 
The use of the subjunctive is still more desirable if the supposition 
expresses a general case^ as such a supposition necessarily refers to 

* It^ seems anomalous to have a past tense in any mood referring; to present time, but the 
idiom is found in French, German, Latin, and Greek. In French and Greek we even have a 
past tense of the indicative mood used in sentences of this kind. It seems to have been felt 
that the past tense used with reference to present time marked better the w.int of congruity 
between the supposition and the fact Thus to express in (ireek " If he were wise he tvould 
liHen to your SMlyice" we should have to say what is equivalent to " If he was wise, he was 
iisttni$tg (at a cooMquenoe) to your advice." 
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what is not definite matter of fact. Thus, *' If a line be bisected," &c. 
" If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out." A eonce sive clause 
relating to the future should always have the subjunctiTe (as ' ' Though 
hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished *' ; " We 
will start to-morrow, though it rain cats and dogs**). 'Though* with 
the indicative implies ** The case is (or was) so and so, nevertheless, &c." 

486. It is still quite legitimate to use the Subjunctive Mood in hypotheses 
or concessions dealing with actual present or past fact, when a general 
case is put, because the vagueness of the case put makes it a matter 
of conception rather than of definite fact. Thus, "But if he ^^ a 
robber, if he have eaten upon the mountains, &c., shall he live"? 
(Ezek. xviii) ; ** Oft, though Wisdom wake. Suspicion sleeps at 
Wisdom's gate.*' Modem usage tends to ignore this distinction. 

487. The older writers also frequently extended the use of the subjunctive 
to hypotheses relating to actual definite fact. Thus, "If thou have 
power to raise him, bring him hither ** {Shaksp. ) ; "If it be thou, bid 
me come to thee** [Matt, xiv. 28) ; "If it were S0|, it was a grievous 
fault ** (Sh.y. C). This is no longer allowable. 

438. An interrogative or imperative sentence is sometimes used in such a 
way as to be equivalent to a hypothetical clause. E.g., " Is any 
afiiicted (t.^., if any one is afiiicted), let him pray.** " Take any form 
but that, and my firm nerves shall never tremble." In this way the 
double interrogatives whether — or came to be equivalent to either if— 
or if (See § 290, p. 123.) 

489. The use of the indefinite pronouns and adverbs compounded with ever 
{whoever f however , &c.) in concessive clauses may have sprung out of 
the interrogative use of them. Thus, " Whoever said so, it is false " is 
much the same as " Who ever said so ? It is false.*' 

440. Conditional clauses (in the older writers) often begin with so,* E,g.^ 
"I am content so (i.e., on this condition t namely, that) thou ^t 
have it so" {Rom, and J, iii. 5). Just as the demonstrative that 
became the relative or connective that, the so in conditional clauses 
became <z.r. E,g,, " As I were a shepherdess, I should be piped and 
sung X.o\ as a £iiry-wench, I would dance at maypoles ** (Ben. Jons. 
Cynth, Rev, iv. i). This elliptical use of as (in the second clause) is 
still quite common. In Chaucer as is often used {qxcls if as " Thanne 
wolde he speke and crye as he were wood,'* i.e,, * as if he were mad* 
[Prol, 636). We still have this use of as in the phrase * as it were.* 

441. The force of an adverbial clause is often expressed by a participle. 
Thus, "More destroyed than thus (i.e., (^we were more destroyed 
than thus), we should be quite abolished and expire.** " Knowing his 
duplicity (= because I knew, &c.), I was on my guard."{ (Compare 
Horaces "Dabitur licentia sumpta pudenter.**) 

442. The conjunction if is often omitted, as " Had I known this 
( ■» if I had known this), I would not have come." 

* Si^ in Latin, is only nc without the demonstrative particle ce or e. 

^ In Piers Plowman (6721) we find "By so ye hadde my silver '* ; i.e. ' ]>rovided that(0r iO 
ye had my silver.' * With that ' was similarly used by the old writers ; * with that it be ao *ss 
'provided it be so.' 

/ There is not the slightest reason for maintiuning that in such cases we have die gtrtmd, 
22te aa/ve participle is as intimate as the pasdve, aboal which there is no ambiguity. 
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COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

448. A oompound sentenoe is one which consists of two or 
more co-ordinate complete sentences, joined together by co-ordi- 
native ooDJunotionSy as " He is happy, but I am not " ; ^* They 
toil not, neither do they spin.*' 

Co-ordinate clauses are grammatically independent of each other, 
whereas every subordinate clause is a component part of some other 
clause or sentence. 

444. We get a compound sentence whenever two or more sentences which 
form complete wholes in themselves are joined together by co-ordina- 
tive conjunctions. But one or more of these complete sentences which 
are members of a compound sentence may themselves be complex 
sentences, as in) " I will tell your brother when I see him, but {b) I 
do not thii^ that he will arrive this week." 

N.B. — The conjunction itself does not enter into the construction of the 
clause which it introduces. 

COLLATERAL SENTENCES. 

445. We frequently find co-ordinate sentences, which have a 
connection with each other as regards their sense and use, but 
have no grammatical link of connection between them. For 
example : " I came. I saw. I conquered." " Fear God. Honour 
the king." "I was robbed of all my money; for that reason I 
was unable to proceed." ** I believed, therefore have I spoken.'* 
Such sentences as those placed side by side in the above examples 
may be caUed collateral or asyndetic sentences. 

446. We frequently have a series of sentences which are partly 
collateral and partly compound. 

Example : — 

" He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone ; 
He swam the Esk river, where ford there was none." 

447. A proper consideration of the nature of collateral sentences 
will enable us materially to thin the usual lists of conjunctions. A 
word is not a conjunction because it re/ers us to something that 
precedes. Simple demonstratives do this. Such words as therefore, 
consequently, likewise, also {i*e,, all so ^^Just in that manner), never- 
theless, notwithstanding, are not conjunctions, but demonstrative 
adverbs. When we say " We went the first day to Paris ; thence we 
proceeded to Lyons," we get two collateral sentences. When we say 
" We went the first day to Paris, whence we proceeded to Lyons," we 
get one sentence, whence having a grammatically connective force. 
(See § 292.) 

448. For analysis, a series of collateral or asyndetic sentences may be 
treated as though they formed a compound whole. 
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CONTRACTED SENTENCES- 
449. When co-ordinate sentences contain either the same sub- 
ject, the same predicate, the same object, the same complement, 
or the same adverbial adjunct to the predicate, it often happens 
that the portion which they have in common is expressed only 
once. In this case the sentence is said to be contracted. 

Examples :■ — " Neither I nor you have seen that," />., ^ Neither 
I [have seen that] nor you have seen that." " He loved not 
wisely, but too well " ; i.e,^ ** He loved not wisely, but [he loved] 
too well." Here the predicate is expressed only once.* 

"Religion purifies and ennobles the soul"; «>., ** Religion 
purifies [the soul] and [religion] ennobles the soul." Here the 
subject and the object are expressed only once. 

*^ He is either drunk or mad " ; /.^., ** Either he is drunk or [he 
is] mad." Here the subject and the verb of incomplete predi- 
cation is are expressed only once. 

" He advances slowly but surely" ; />., ** He advances slowly, 
but [he advances] surely." Here the common subject and 
predicate are expressed only once. 

" He reads and writes well " ; Z.^., " He reads [well] and [he] 
writes well." Here the common subject and the comnKm 
adverbial adjunct are expressed only once. 

400. Contracted sentences ought always to be so constructed, that when 
arranged without conjunctions, so that what is common to both or all 
is placed before or after what is not common, the common and separate 
portions, when read off continuously, make complete sense. Thus, 
** Religion purifies and ennobles the soul," may be written — 

Religion j P™^^«f^ j the soul ; 

and complete sentences are obtained when the parts that are common, 
and written once, are read with each of the separate portions in suc- 
cession. So, "He gave me not only some good advice, but also a 
sovereign," may be arranged thus — 

He cave me I °?* ^"^^ s°™? ^"^ *^^^® 
* \ also a sovereign. 

** He possesses greater talents, but is less esteemed than his brother,'* — 

H« { rs^teS' "^'^"^ } ^^ ^ ■'-«- 

If we take such a sentence as, " Man never is but always to be blest," 
and subject it to this test, we See in a moment that it is faulty— 

M-{x:^nobe}''ie^'. 

cannot be read off both wa)rs.f 
451. It has been already remarked (§ 387, note) that a sentence is not 



\e ^Jlovnng sentence^ are faulty for a slniUar reason :— ** Such as none heard before or 
»-/// a^sw " (Byrvn) ; " Many have and others must s\t t3fciexe" (SHolu^.V 
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necessarily a contracted sentence because we find c(K>rdinative con- 
jtmctions used in it "John and Charles are brothers,'* is as much 
one sentence as "These two boys are brothers." One predication 
may be made of two things taken together. " The child has a red 
and white ball,*' does not mean '* The child has a red ball, and the 
child has a white ball." The attributes coexist in the same object. 
So when the same act is directed simtiltamousfy to two or more 
objects, the verb may have two or more objects after it ; but the 
sentence need not, on that account, be split up into two or more sen- 
tences. Thus, " He mixed yellow and leA. together *' ; *' He confounds 
right and wrong." A similar principle applies to the case of adverbial 
adjuncts. In '* The path led onward and upward " it is not necessary 
to find more than one predication. But *' He came now and then, ' 
" I saw one here and there,*' should be treated as contracted sentences. 
But every verb makes a distinct predication, consequently every verb 
requires a separate sentence for itself. The conjunction or always 
involves a complete sentence for each of the worcb or phrases that it 
introduces, because the word implies some alternative^ so that the idea 
of simultaneousness is excluded. 

462. It follows, from the principle on which co-ordinate and con- 
tracted sentences are constructed, that the co-ordinative conjunctions 
must always join words and clauses which stand in the satne relation 
to the other parts of the sentence. It would make nonsense if we 
attempted to join an adjective to a noun (unless the latter be used 
attrUmtwel^ ox predicaiively), or a subject to an adverb, or a verb in 
ihe indicative mood to a verb in the imperative mood,* &c. 

ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES. 

468. Elliptical sentences differ from contracted sentences in the 
following respect : — In contracted sentences a certain portion which is 
common to tne sentences is expressed only once in one of them, and 
has to b^ repeated in the others. In elliptical sentences, the part to 
be supplied m one clause, although suggested by what is expressed in 
the other, is not necessarily exactly the same in form. Moreover, 
contracted sentences or clauses are always co-ordinate ; an elliptical 
clause is usually a subordinate clause, the portion to be supplied being 
suggested by the principal clause ; as, ** He is taller than I," />., ** than 
I am tall"; "This does not cost so much as that,** /.^r., **as that 
costs much.**t 

SUMMARY OF THE RULES OF SYNTAX. 

464. [Most of these rules, having been already stated in preceding 
parts of this work, are here only referred to, that the pupil may have 
the opportunity of studying them afresh in connection with each other.] 

* Young letur>writen coostantly forget this rule at the close of their epistles, where such 
combinations as, " I have no more to say, and believe me yours truly," are very frequent. 

t It is not aWrays possible to fill up an elliptical sentence. Some occur of which the original 
complete form has been forcocteo. S«e the examples of Analysis for a fuller discussioo of 
elliptical sentences. 
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CONCORD. 
455. In inflected languages (like Latin, German, or English in 
its earliest stage) concord means the use of those giamnoatica] 
forms which are congruous with each other. 

A verb must have that grammatical form which shows that it is of 
the same number and person as its subject. 

An adjective must have that grammatical form which shows that it 
is of the same gender, number, and case as the noun or pronoun to 
which it belongs. 

A relative pronoun must have that grammatical form which shows 
that it is of the same gender and number as its antecedent 

456. In modem English, grammatical inflexions have been to a 
great extent dispensed with. We have therefore very little of the 
above kinds of concord. But as regards concords expressed by form we 
still have the rule that a verb must agree with its subject in number 
and person, and that the demonstrative pronoun of the Third Person 
must agree in gender and number with the noun for which it stands, 
and that the demonstratives ^thts * and * thaV assume the plural forms 
* these ' and * those ' when they qualify a plural noun. If the term 
agreement is used for anything beyond this, it can only denote congruity 
of use, that is, sameness in the grammatical relations which might be 
represented by form, but are not. To say, for example, that in " The 
woman who was hurt has recovered," * who * agrees in gender with 
'woman,' means no more than that the pronoun, as used in that 
sentence, represents a female person. 

SYNTAX OF NOUNS. 

467. For the definition of the Nominative Case see § 6Z, 
A noun in the nominative case may be used — 

1. As the subject of a sentence (§ 348) or of a subordinate clause 
of a sentence (§ 401). 

2. In apposition to a noun or pronoun in the nominative case 
(§ 362, 2). 

3. As the complement of an Intransitive or Passive Verb of 
Incomplete Predication (§ 391). 

4. As a Nominative Absolute (§ 372, 5). 

5. As a Nominative of Address (§ 70). 

468. For the functions of the Possessive Case see §§ 71 — 73. 
A noun in the possessive case is usually attached to some 

other noun to which it forms an Attributive Adjunct * (§ 362, 3), 

* A noun in the possessive case, however, does not cease to be a houh. It does not become 

an adjective because ixs/orm makes it partake of the functions of an adiective. In ' John's 

father ' ' John's ' b a noitn in the possessive casej as in ' Caesaris uxor,' ' Gusaris ' is a noun m 

the genitive case. Similarly a noun in the objective case, with or without aprepoMtioo, i> 

o/'tea an yfdverfi/al Adjunct (like a noun in the dative or ablative in Latin). But it is gou^ 

too £kr to sfty that the noun in the objective, dative, oc «\Aa.\vr« u «xi«dv«cb« 
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and on which it is sometimes said to depend. This noun is 
sometimes omitted when it can readily be supplied in thought, 
as "I bought this at Smith's [shop]," "We went to St. Paul's 
[church].'' 

The Possessive Case may also be the complement ot a Verb of 
Incomplete Predication (§ 393), as * The earth is the Lord's.' 

When something belongs to two or more persons in common, the 
inflexion of the possessive case is placed only after the last of the nouns 
that denote the possessors, when they are very closely connected, as 
' SmiUi, Brown, and Robinson's shop ' ; ' Liddell and Scott's lexicon ' ; 
' In William and Mary's reign.' 

A complex name has the possessive inflexion at the end (§ 77). 

469, For the functions of the Objective Case see §§ 79, 80. 
A noun in the objective case may be used — 

1. As the direct object of a transitive verb, participle, or gerund 
(S 368). Some verbs take two objective cases after them (§ 370), 
one of which is sometimes a factitive object (§ 369, a). 

2. As the indirect object of a transitive verb, whether active or 
passive (§ 369^ b), or as the secondary object after a passive verb, 
when the active verb governs two objectives (§ 370). 

3. In apposition to a noun or pronoun in the objective case 

(§ 362, 2). 

4. As the complement of a transitive verb of incomplete predi- 
cation (§ 395). 

5. With an infinitive mood or participle attached to it as an 
indirect predicate, forming a substantive phrase, used as the 
subject or object of a verb, or after a preposition (§ 397). 

6. As an Adverbial Adjunct (§ 371). 

7. As a Cognate Objective (5 372, 3). 

8. After Prepositions (§ 277). 

Some anomalous uses of the objective case in Pronouns are 

treated of in $ 477. 
The Objective Case is used in exclamations, as ' Ah me !' 'Oh 

me unhappy ! * * Me to be thus jeered at ! ' 

SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES. 

460. The attributive and the predicative use of Adjectives are 
explained in § 87. As regards adjectives used substantively and 
adjectives which have become substantives, see § 98. 

46L Adjectives (including participles) sometimes relate to the sub- 
stantive which is implied m a possessive pronoun, as " The Lord 
lighteneth both their eyes " («>., the eyes of both of them) ; " For all 
our sakes," &c. (§ 135, note). Similarly, " Thus repulsed^ our final 
hope is flat despair "X&''^^^^)» 

40fi. The Indefinite Article an or a should be repeated before each 
of a series of nouns standing for different things, as ^' I saw a horse, a 
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COW, and a pig in the stable,'' unless the things are so closely connected 
with each other as to form a sort of compound group as ** He built 
a coachhouse and stable ; " " Give me a cup and saucer.'' " A black 
and white ball " can only mean ' a ball that is partly black and partly 
white.' If we mean to speak of ^wo balls of different colours, we must 
say ' a black and a white balL* 

The singular demonstrative adjectives * each ' and * every ' may be 
placed once before two or more nouns, as '' Every man, woman, and 
child was slaughtered '' ; '' Each boy and girl received a present." 

463. The definitive adjectives *the,* 'these/ * those,' *my,* 'our/ 
&c., m^d not be repeated before each of several nouns, though of course 
they may be so repeated. We commonly say **The King and Queen"; 
" The tables and chairs were in confusion " ; " He gathered aU the 
apples and pears ** ; '' My uncle, aunt, and cousin came yesterday." 
If a plural noun is in sense distributed oxsaoxig several adjectives, so as to 
stand for a collection of single things, each of which is described by one 
of the adjectives, it is proper to use the definitive adjective once, as 
" The third and fourth regiments," ** The English, French and German 
languages." A plural may also be distributed into two or more plurals^ 
provided no ambiguity results, as ^ He placed all the gold and silver 
coins in one haig, and all the bronze and copper ones in another" ; but 
in such cases it is always safer to repeat the article. The demonstra- 
tives must be repeated if a plural noun is not thus distributed, and is 
accompanied by two or more adjectives marking qualities which do 
not belong in common to all the things named by the noun. Thus^ 
" The clever and industrious boys," means * the boys who are both 
clever and industrious,* but we cannot speak of " the idle and indus- 
trious boys," because the two attributes do not co-exist in the same 
boys ; we must say * the idle and the industrious boys.' 

This principle, however, is often disr^arded, as in, ''The rich and 
poor meet together " {Prov, xxii. 2) ; while the article is sometimes 
repeated when only one thing is referred to^ provided it is clear that 
only one thing is meant ; as *' He retumed a sadder and a wiser man " ; 
** You will find this road the shortest and the pleasantest." 

464. The ordinary effect of the repetition of the article (or ot^er 
definitive word) is to make the noun stand for several distinct groups. 
'* The wise, the valiant, and the wealthy citizens " should mean thnse 
distinct classes of citizens. '' The wise, valiant, and wealthy citiieDS " 
would denote one class possessing all three qualities. 

The article should not be used before a noun used attributivdy or 
predicatively with distinct reference to its signification. Thus, " He 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer" ; " John Smith, captain of the 
Petrel, next gave evidence." 

SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. 

465. Pronouns must agree in Gender, Number, and Peraon 
with the nouns for which they stand. Their case is determined 
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by the construction of the clause in which they occur. Thus : * I 
do not like John {ob;\) ; * he {tiom,) is an idle boy * ; * I know the 
man {obj\) whose {poss,) portrait hangs there/ &c. Even if the 
pronouns happen to coincide in case with the nouns to which they 
relate, this is not grammatical agreement^ it is a mere accident 

406. The nominative and objective cases are constructed as in nouns. 
The possessive cases have become adjectives (§ 142). 

467* The antecedent of a Relative Pronoun is sometimes dis^ised 
in the form of a Possessive (adjective) Pronoun, as ** Whose is the 
crime, the scandal too be theirs." (See § 461.) 

468. The relative pronoun is frecjuently omitted (§ 164) when, if 
expressed, it would be in the objective case ; but it is rarely omitted 
when, if expressed, it would be in the nominative case. In the older 
writers, however, we find such expressions, as ** I have a mind pre- 
sages me such thrift ; " ** They are envious term thee parasite." The 
continuative relative (§ 412) can never be omitted. 

468. When a relative refers to a noun which is in the predicative 
relation to a personal pronoun, the relative is sometimes made to agree 
in person with that pronoun, rather than with its actual antecedent. 
Thus : **I am . . . . a plain blunt man, that love my friend" (Sh. 
y. C. iii. 2) ; ** Thou art the God that doest wonders" {Ps, Ixxvii. 14). 
This is an instance of grammatical attraction. The strict construc- 
tion is seen in such sentences as "Art thou he who first broke peace 
in Heaven }^ {Milton), Milton also uses the other construction, as 
'* If thou beest he who .... didst outshine myriads, &c." (F. £. 
I. 84). 

470. Also when a relative clause explains the anticipatory subject 
* it,* to which a personal pronoun is joined predicatively, the relative 
commonly .igrees with the personal pronoun and not with its antece- 
dent //. Thus we say ** It is I who am in fault," though the sentence 
really means **// (tlie person) who is in fault, is I." This also is a 
case of attraction. Contrariwise the predicative pronoun is sometimes 
attracted into the case of the relative. It is usual to say *' It is / who 
did it," but ** It is me whom he /ears," * 

471. It is not usual now to employ a relative pronoun in a complex adjec- 
tive clause which contains an adverbial clause, so that tnc relative 
shall belong to the adverbial dausc (§ 412). In the older writers suchi 
sentences were not uncommon, as "A treasure which if country 
curates buy. They Junius and Tremellius may defy " • *• "Which when 
Beelxebub perceived ... he rose" {P, L, ii. 299) ; " He mentions 
but few books . . . from which if ever he departs, he is in danger 
of losing himself" {Johnson), Respecting the pleonastic demonstrative 
used in such cases when the relative is in the nominative case^ 
see § 383. 



* In point of fact it is not necessary to regard * me ' as the complement of the predicate. 
The sentence may be treated as one ot those m which the pronotm ii is employed to oring into 
prominence some emphatic element of a sentence, at in ** It was to you that I addressed 
uqnelf" : •* It was til ytnico that he died.'* 
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472. Respecting the ple<»iastic use of a demonstrative pronoun as a substi- 
tute for the inflexion of the relative see { 152, fwte. Compare 
"... good works, which God hath before ordained that we should 
walk in them (= in whicX^." 

A7B. But a relative may be used in a complex adjective clause, so as to 
belong to a subordinate substantive clause, as *' That is a sort of wine 
which I know that he likes," where 'which' belongs in construction to 
the clause which b^ins with ' that.' 

474. The pronoun ^, she, it, ought to agree in gender and number 
with the noun to which it refers. But it often happens that it has to 
be used with reference to the individuals of a class that may consist of 
both sexes, distributed by means of the singular indefinite pronouns 

* each ' and ' every/ or to either of two singular nouns differing in 
gender, and connected by Ae alternative pronouns 'either — or,* 

* neither — nor.' The difficulty that thus arises is sometimes evaded 
by using the plural, as '* Let each esteem other better than themselves ;" 
** If an ox gore a man or a woman so that they die " {Exod, xxi. 28) ; 
*' Not on outward charms alone should man or woman build their pre- 
tensions to please " * {Opie)* Some insist that in such cases alterna- 
tive pronouns should be used, * so that he or she die,' * his or her pre- 
tensions/ &c. But on the whole, the plural seems preferable, although, 
of course, it involves a breach of a rule. Such a sentence as " Each 
man, woman, and child received his, her, and its share," is intolerably 
awkward. 

475. They and them are not now used as antecedents to a relative 
^onoun. They were commonly so used by the older writers, but as 
the plural antecedent to a relative those is now employed. The 
singular pronouns he^ him^ she^ her may be used as antecedents^ but 
not the neuter //. 

476. When pronouns, or pronouns and nouns, of different persons are 
coupled together, their relative position varies according to the number. 
In the singular the Second Person comes beftore the First or Third 
{You and I; You and he; or, YouandJohn\\yQX the Third comes 
before the First {He and /). In the plural we has the first place, 
you the second, and they the third. If a pronoun has to represent 
words cf different persons, the Second Person takes precedence of the 
Third, and the First of either the Second or the Third, as " You and 
he must 60 your work " ; "John and I lost our way." 

The neuter pronoun *//' is largely employed as the temporary or 
anticipatory subject or object of a verb (§§ 387, 398, 405 with the note). 
It is also used as the formal but superfluous subject of an impersonal 
verb (§ 382, note) J and as the vague representative of a cognate 
objective (§ 372, 3). 

• Similarly, "Everyone of these letters arr in my name" (Shaksp. T\o.N.)i "Nobody 
knows what it is to lose a friend till they have Irat him " {Fielding), In Latin quisqn* aiMl 
uterque are used with a plural verb. It is a construction which b regulated by the senu of 
Ihe words, rather than by their m<en/orm. 
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Anomalous ConstruotioxuEU 

477. A Personal Pronoun used as the complement of a verb of 
incomplete predication is sometimes put in the objective case instead 
of the nominative in colloquial language, as " That's him ;" " Who is 
there ? Me, sir." • 

Expressions like these are probably formed on the analogy of the 
French 'c'est moi,' &c., which ousted the old construction (still found 
in Chaucer) ' It am I.* The change was perhaps facilitated by the fact 
that objective forms like himself Q,o\i\<^. be used in apposition to nomina- 
tives, as ' he himself said so.' In digniiied language the nominative is 
preferable, as ' It is I, be not afraid * {.Mark vi. 50) ; '* Lord, is it I " ? 
\MaU, xxvi. 32). 

478. No satisfactory syntactical explanation can be given of the use 
(^the relative whom after than,\ Even the demonstrative is some- 
times similarly put in the objective case,! but this should be avoided. 

The objective case is used in exclamations, as ^ Ah me I ' ; ' Oh me 
nnhappy. The objective is in fact the natural case in which to put 
an unattached pronoun. It has been pointed out ($ 219, note) that the 
nominative forms are of late origin. 

478. In such phrases as '^a book of mine'' we probably have 
inerely a repetition of the idea of possession. We may say " That 
invention of yours is a useful one " to a man who had never made more 
than one ($ 144). 

480. Pronouns often represent not some particular noun, but the 
general fact implied in a preceding sentence, as : — " When ye come 
together, this (i.e., your coming together) is not to eat the Lord's 
Supper ; ** "I did my best, but it f i.e. my doing my best) was of no 
use ; " ** He ^ined a prize, which (i.e., his gaining a prise) greatly 
pleased his fnends." 

* Dr. Munmy (Dialect of the S, Counties of Scotland^ p. 187) points out that in Lowland 
Scotch th« Personal Pronouns have not only a form which is distinctly and always nominative. 
and a form which is distinctly and always objective, but a separate form, based upon the old 
BDgUth objectiv«| and used in certain circumstances either as a nominative or as an objective, 
fil» mtL ioi.hd m French. It occurs in sentences which may be represented in our ordinary 
idiomby*<Whoi8thereT Me ";*' That's him "; "Them that have " ; " Me, I cannot go " ; 
"Them and us did very well together." &c. The use of these objecUves is a genuine idiom 
of our hmguage as it is of French. It is quite a mistake to set it down as bad gratnmar. 
At a very early period we find kimse\f9xA themselves used as nominatives. 

It b to be observed, however, that the early part of the modem English period was marked 
by a great deal of irr^;ularity and confusion in the use of the cases of the pronouns. In the 
tune of Elizabeth not only were the objective forms often used as nominatives, but the 
nominatives were sometimes used as objectives. The interrogative who t is usually in the 
Bominative form, even when it is the object of a verb. The confusion between ># and you 
(which are always distinct in Chaucer) has resulted in the g[eneral use ofjfou for both cases. 

t "Beelzebub . . . than whom, Satan except, none higher sat " (Par. L. ii.). 1]he case 
of aB interrogative or relative pronoun ought to be the same as that of the demonstrative pro- 
noun which would answer to it. But "None sat higher than him " would be bad erammar. 
At the same time it is to be observed that, as the sentence stands, it would be impossible to fill 
up the ellipsis so as to make who the subject of a finite verb. There is not the slightest 
necessity lor r^arding thatt as a inreposition, or as doing duty for one. We simply have 
another illustration of the idiom noticed above. 

I J?^^ *' A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty; but a fool's wrath b heavier than them 
both'*(/'rvr. xxvii. 3). 
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SYNTAX OF VERBS. 
Conoord. 

481. The general rule respecting the concord of veifos is, Aat 
a verb agrees with its subject in number and person (^ 378 — ^383). 

482. Words that are plural in form (as mathematics^ politics) are 
sometimes treated as singular in construction (§ 58^, and some singular 
nouns have been mistsdcen for plurals (§ 59). A plural used as the 
title of a book, &c., must be treated as a singular, as '^ Johnson's 
* Lives of the Poets * is a work of great interest ; " and generally when 
a plural denotes a whole of some kind, the verb may be singular, as 
" Forty yards is a good distance ; ** " Two-thirds of this is mine by 
right ; " " Twice two is four." For the usage when the subject is a 
collective noun, see § 380, and for the case of a compound subject, or 
of a noun in the singular to which other nouns are joined by means of 
withy §§381, 386. 

488. When subjects differing in number, or person, or both, are con- 
nected by andj the verb must always be in the plural ; and in the first 
person, if one of the subjects is of that person ; m the second person, if 
one of the subjects is of that person, and none of the first, as, * I and he 
are of the same age,' ^ You and I shall be too late.' 

484. Subjects connected by either — or and neither '-nor imply an 
alternative. Hence a plural verb cannot be attached to two such 
subjects, if they are in the singular. The sentence is in fact contracted 
(§ 386), as, "Either John [is mistaken] or Thomas is mistaken"; 
" Neither John [is mistaken] nor Thomas is mistaken." 

This sort of contraction should be avoided if the subjects differ in 
number or person. Some writers tell us in such cases to make the 
verb agree with the nearest subject This is just endurable if the 
difference is one of number only, and the plural subject comes next the 
verb, as '* Neither the emperor nor his generals were convinced." Bat 
such sentences as "Either he or I am to blame," *'Neidier we nor 
John is rich" are abominable. It is better to say ''Either he is to 
blame or I am " ; '* We are not rich, nor John either.'* * A sfajralsr 
verb must be used after each, every, either, neither, as ^"imsi 
method has been tried*'' " Neither of them was in iaxHx/* 

Use of the Moods. 

485. Rules for the use of the ImperatiLve Mood are superfluous. 
For its employment as the equivalent of a hypothesis see § 43S. 

486. The Indicative Mood is used in all kinds of declarative and 
interrogative sentences, whether principal or subordinate, in which 

* Dr. LatKun {jHmmdUok^ p. x8t) gires as a rule that with a ample di^mctive; dia lob 
should afnr«« with the first subject. Inus. ** I or he am in the wrooif " ; ''He or I kia die 
wrong ; ' " Thou or he art in the wrong " : *' He or thou b in the wrong. 
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the Subjunctive is not requisite. It is essentially the Mood of 
Fact, or of Objective Predication (§ 190). 

487. The nature and functions of the Subjunctive Mood are 
explained in § 192. It is essentially the Mood of Conception, or 
of Subjective Predication. 

The Subjimctive Mood is employed — 

1. In the direct expression of a wish (§ 192). 

2. To express purpose after that and lest in an adverbial clause 
attached to a verb, or in a substantive clause in apposition to 
a noun denoting a wish, intention, or conunand (§§ 192, 428). 

3. In adverbial clauses expressing hypothesis or concession 
contrary to the actual fact (§§ 430 — ^433). The older writers used 
the simple subjunctive in the consequent clause in such cases, 
as " I hadfaintedy unless I had believed," &c. ; " Hadst thou 
but shook thy head . . . deep shame had struck me dumb" 
(Sh. K John iv. 3) ; " Wert thou regent of the world, it were 
a shame to let this land by lease'' {Rich, IL ii. i). The 
secondary or conditional form is now usual for the consequent 
clause, * I should have fainted,* * would have struck,* * would 
be,' &c. 

4. In hypotheses in which a general case is put (§ 436). 

5. In hypothetical (or concessive) clauses relating to the future, 
when the hypothesis is presented as a mere conception of the 
mind, without regard to its being brought to the test of actual 
fact r§ 434). 

6. In hypotheses with respect to the yet uncertain future, even 
when determination by actual fact is not excluded (§ 435). 
The subjunctive occurs also after ////and when with reference to 
the future, as " Blow till thou burst thy wind " (Sh. Temp.), 
In these cases the subjunctive has been commonly superseded 
by the indicative. 

7. In concessive clauses relating to the future, or in clauses 
relating to the present, if a general case be put, or if the con- 
cessive clause begin with the verb (" Be he ne'er so vile " ; 
^* Be the task as hard as it may," &c. 

488. In poetry and in the older writers we find the simple present subjunc- 
tive after 'that* and * lest* to express purpose, as "Give me leave 
that I may turn the key, that no man enter " {Ruk, //. v. 3) ; ** Keep 
thy heart light, lest it make thee sink '* {Shelley), In ordinary prose 
we now use the compounds of * may * and * might * after * that * (as 
"He locks the door that no man may enter ^^ ; ** He locked the door 
that no man might enter ^\ and the compound of * should^ after * lest,* 
whether the preceding verb be in the present or in the past tense (as 
" Govern thy appetite, lest sin should surprise thee *' ; "He governed 
his appetite, lest sin should surprise him 'O. 

488. Certain uses of the subjunctive which have now become 
obsolete are noticed in § 192, p. 68. 
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Sequence of Tenses. 

490. The tense of the verb in an accessory or dependent clause 
commonly depends upon that of the verb in the principal clause. A 
present or future in the principal clause requires a present or future 
indicative, or a present subjunctive, in the dependent clause. A past 
tense in the main clause requires a past tense in the dependent clause ; 
e.^.y " He does this that he may please me " ; •* He will do this that he 
may please me " ; "He has done this that he may please me " ; ** He 
did this that he might please me"; "He says that he is better"; 
" He said that he was better/' &c. But if the dependent clause states 
a universal truths it is better to keep the present tense. Thus : " He 
allowed that all men are liable to error"; "He denied that God 
exists,** 

Some verbs (as ought, must, need) cannot express past or perfect tense. 
When past time is referred to, it has to be expressed by putting the 
dependent infinitive into the perfect, as ** Vou ought to have gone there 
yesterday '* (= it was your duty to go there yesterday) ; " He must have 
been out of his senses when he did that," &c. Even when the principal 
verb can be put into a past tense, a perfect infinitive is often used, 
especially to show that the event is no longer possible, as " I hoped to 
have been present " ; " She was to have been married next week." 

491. English admits of a good deal of freedom in the use of tenses. Thus 
the same sequence of events may be found expressed in all the follow- 
ing ways *: — 

** Before the cock crow twice, thou deniest me thrice" {Ang^to'Saxon), 
" Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice." 
" Before the cock has crowed twice, thou shalt deny me thrice." 
** Before the cock shall crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice." 
" Before the cock has crowed twice, thou shalt have denied me thricCi" 
" Before the cock shalt have crowed twice, thou shalt have denied me 
thrice." 

492. The Infinitive Mood presents itself in three forms : — 

A. As the Pure or Simple Infinitive without * /^ ' (§ 194). 

B. As the Gerundial Infinitive, with 'to* before it (§ 196). 

C. As the Strengthened G(erundial Infinitive, preceded by 
'/or to,* This form is now obsolete, except as an indirect 
predicate in a somewhat modified form (§ 387, note), 

A. The Pure Infinitive is used — 

1. As the Subject of a sentence, usually preceded by the temporary 
subject 'it'; as **Will it please you hear me?" (Shaksp. Ant. 
and CI.) I "Him booteth not resist** {Spenser) ; "It were best not 
know myself" (Shaksp.). This use of it is no longer customary. 

2. As the Objeot of various verbs of incomplete pr^ication, as do, shalk 
will, may, must, can, dare, need, ought (in the older writers). It 

* See Loimsbary's *Hist«7 of the English Language ' (a capital little manual by a seood 
schoMr), 
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was fonnerly used after verbs denoting thinking of some kind, as ** He 
wende have crope (= he thought to have crept) by his felaw " {Chatuer). 

3. As the Objeot of the verb have when that verb is one of incomplete 
predication with the complement lirff rather ^ better^ bfst, &c., as '* You 
nad better ^ home *' ; *' I had rather die than suffer such disgrace." 

4. As an Zndir«ot Predicate, attached to a substantive, and forming 
with it a phrase which may be the object of a verb (§§ 387, 397). 

5. After the preposition ' Imt^ as * I cannot but admire his courage.' 

0. In the older writers it often forms an adverbial adjunct, as ** I will 
go seek the king ** ; " Help me curse this bottle-spider." 

B. The Gerundial or Prepositional Infinitive is used — 

1. As the 8nl]Jeot of a sentence (§§ 195, 196). 

2. As the Oomplement of a verb of Incomplete Predication (§ 394), 
as *• To be good is to be happy " ; "He seems 1o be in trouble." 

3. As the Object of a verb, as " He professed to know all about it " ; 
" I want to speak to you ** ; " I have to leave directly." This is 
especially common when the object at the same time marks ^t purpose 
otthe action, as " He sought to slay him *' ; "I purposed to write to 

you"(§§ 194. 196). 

4. As an Indirect Predicate, attached to a substantive, and forming 
with it a phrase which may be the Subject or Object of a verb, or 
come after a preposition (§f 387, 397). 

5. As an Adverbial Adjnziot of another verb, or of an adjective, as 
** I went to see him ** ; ** You vc^ to go home " ; ** That is to say " ; 
*' Help me to finish my task " ; " He left the poor man to bleed to 
death*'; "It came to pass'' \ " I am ready to faint'* % "Swift to 
pursue'* ; " Likely to be successful " ; " I am nappy to hear it " ; "He 
was the first to arrive" (§§ 196, 372, 4). 

6. As an Attributive Adjnnot of a substantive, as " A house to let" ; 
"He came on purpose to fetch me (i.e., on or with the purpose of 
fetching me") ft 362, 4). 

7. After a preposition : " He is about to speak " ; «« There is nothing 
left but to submit" (§ 196). 

C The Infinitive with * for to * commonly expressed purpose, as 
* Came to Joseph for to buy com {Gen, xli. 57). It was also used as 
the Subject or Object of another verb, as " Unto a poure ordre for to 
give is signe,** &c. {Chaucer) ; " Ye leve logik, and lemeth for to 
lovye^ {Piers PI, 14424). For the use of this infinitive as an Indirect 
Predicate see § 387, note. 

The to of an infinitive mood should never be separated from its verb 
by an adverb. Such phrases as, * To rightly use,' * To really under- 
stand ' are improper. 

488. The origin and construction of the gerund in -in^ are ex- 
plained in § 200. When a verbal substantive in -ing is preceded by 
the or followed by of, it must be re^rded as the representative of a 
verbal noun in -ung^ as in *' land suitable for the planting of trees ^ ; 
•• During the reading of the will," &c. When preceded by ihe^ it 
should be followed by of. When the verbal noun in -ing has an 
object, like a verb, it is the genmd. 
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494. The use of a participle where we ought to have a gerund, is a common 
error, as in "I heaid of him running away," instead of * I heard of 
his running away ' ; ** It is of no use you saying so," for * It is of no 
use your sajdng so ' {i,e.t * It— namely your saying so — is of no use*). 
In the case of personal and relative pronouns the gerund and possessive 
should always be used, as in the preceding sentences. With thisy that^ 
eachy ally either^ neitlier, the participial construction is proper, as " You 
will obl^e me by all leaving the room " ; "I have my doubts as to 
this being true " ; ** You seem to imderstand me, by each at once her 
choppy finger laying upon her skinny lips" {Macbeth). The best 
writers also give sentences like the followiiig : — ** The jealousy of his 
contemporaries prevented y«j/^<f being(ioTi& to him during his lifetime " ; 
" I am afraid of mischief resulting from, this " ; "On some brandy 
being administered to him he revived" ; "There is no record of any 
payfnenthzymg been made"; "There was a siory oi money having 
been buried there" ; " I then sill smarting with my wounds being cold 
(Shaksp,); *' Upon Nigel insisting," &c, {Scott), These are instances 
of the use of an Indirect Predicate (§ 397)> and are analogous to the 
Latin post urbem conditam, &c. On the other hand, most authorities 
would prefer " On the boy's confessing his fault I forgave him " ; "On 
my father's hearing of this he was amazed. " It will be observed that 
in such sentences the noun in the possessive case is commonly repeated 
in the form of a demonstrative pronoun, * I forgave him,* * He was 
amazed.' 

495. Respecting the curious passive sense often given to an active 
verb or participle see § 183, and add to the examples there given such 
as " The horses are putting to," " I want a button sewing on," &c. 

496. The extensive use of the Impersonal Verb in early English is 
noticed in § 382, as also the change of the impersonal into the personal 
construction, which gives rise to various anomalous phrases, as * I dislike' 
for *it mislikes me' ; ' I please' for * it pleases me' ; * I were better' 
for * it were better for me,' &c. 

497. Constructions are sometimes adapted to the general sense of 
words and phrases rather than to their strictly grammatical force. 
Thus : " I am afraid ( = I fear) that he will not come " ; " Bid her he 
judge {=^ judge) whether Bassanio had not once a friend." So we 
say " There are one or two mistakes here," because one or two stands 
for some small number exceeding one. 

When a plural denotes a whole of some kind, the verb may be 
in the singular, as "Forty yards is a good distance" ; "Two-thirds of 
this is mine by right" ; "Twice two is four."* So "This fourteen 
years" ; "A tedious twelve years"; " A twelvemonth." 

498. Great caution must be used in elliptical sentences (especially 
with «j and than) to see that the right cases are used. The best 
way is to test the sentence by filling up th e ellipsis, as " He loves me 

• We say * twice five is ten,* because * twice five ' is treated as a single sum, though the filD 
phrase of course is " twice five things are ten things." The amount is considered rather than 
the mode of its formation. When the latter idea is prominent, the plural is better, as 
^ twice five make ten ! ' The use of the plural titnes does not affect the question, because in 
three times ten is thirty,* times is not the subject of the sentence. Three times is an 
adverbial adjunct of the numeral ten, like twice or thrice. 
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better than [he loves] thee" ; « He loves me better than thou povest 
mel " ; " He knows the man as well as I [know the man] ; He 




saint when [I have] thee." 



499. A good deal of hypercriticism has been wasted on such phrases as 
"file three first verses of the chapter," &c. We are told that this is 
mcorrect, because there is only one first verse. On this principle it is 
equally wrong to talk of *The first hours of infancy/ or * The last days, 
o? Pompeii,' for there is only one firet hour, and one last day. Sure^ 
if there are several last days, their number may be specified. It woului 
be the height of pedantry to alter ** His two eldest sons went to« sea 
into " His eldest two sons went to sea " ; yet strictly there can be only 
one eldest son. German writers see nothing wrong in such phaases as 
"die drei ersten," "die zwei letzten," &c. All these superlatives, 
admit of a little laxity in their application, just as cAirf and extreme 
admit of the superiatives chie/est and extremesL * The three first 
verses * simply means * The three verses before which there is no other. 
Those who tell us to write ' The first three verses,* aikB so on, must do 
so on the hypothesis that the' whole number of verses is diividied into. 
sets of three, of which sets the first is taken. But what if the chapter 
contains only five altogether ? ' 

ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

SEPARATION OF LOGICAL SUBJECT AND LOGICAL PBEBICATE. 

500. The first stage in the analysis of a simple sentence is to separate 
the grammatical subject with its adjuncts from the predicate verb with 
whatever is attached to it as object, complement, or adverbial adjunct. 
The grammatical subject with its attributive adjuncts forms the logical 
subject of the sentence ; the predicate verb, with all that is attached' 
to it, forms the logical predicate of the sentence (§ 355). 

Examples. 



Logical Subject, 

(Grammatical Subject with Attributive 

Adjuncts.) 


Lomal Predicate. 

{Predicate Verb, with Objective and 

Adverbial Adjuncts.) 


Our messenger 


has not arrived. 


We 


will carry all our property wilk 
us. 


The village preacher's modest man- 
sion 


rose there. 


The wretched prisoner, overwhelmed 
by his misfortunes. 


was on the point of putting an end 
to his existence. 


A bird in the hand 


is worth two in the bush. 
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Analysis of the Iiogical Subject. 

60L The following example illustrates the separation of the logical 
subject into the grammatical subject and its attributive adjuncts 

(S 388). 

" The soldiers of the tenth legion^ wearied by their long march^ and 
exhausted from want of food^ were unable to resist the onset of the 
enemy.^* 



Logical Subject, 


Logical Predicate, 


Grammatical Subject, 


Attributive Adjuncts of Subject, 


Soldiers 


1. The 

2. of the tenth l^on 

3. wearied by ieir long 
march 

4. exhausted from want of 
food 


were unable to resist 
the onset of the 
enemy. 



Analysis of the Ijogieal Predicate. 

In the following examples the logical predicate is separated into its 
component parts : — 



Logical Subject, 


Logical Predicate, 


Predicate Verb, 


Object, 
with Adjuncts, 


Adverbial Ad- 
juncts, 


The sight of distress 


fills 


a benevolent 
mind 


1. always 

2. with com- 
passion. 


We 
1 


will bend 


our course 


1. thither 

2. from off the 
tossing of 
these fiery 
waves. 



Analysis of both Subject and Predicate. 

602. In the following example both the subject and the object of 
the verb are separated into the substantive and tne attributive aqjuncts 
of which they are composed : — 
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•* The mournful tidings of the death of his son filled the proud heart 
of the old man with the keenest anguishJ* 



Smljeet. 


Attr^utiue 

Adjuncts of 

Subject, 


Predicate, 


Object, 


Attributive 

Adjuncts of 

Object, 


Adverbial 

Adjuncts of 

Predicate, 


tidings 


1. The 

2. mournful 

3. of the death 

of his son 


mied 


heart 


1. the 

2. proud 

3. of the 

old man 


with the 

keenest 

anguish 



Analysis of Complex Predicate. 

608. The following examples show how a complex predicate (§§ 391 
—396) may be separated into its components : — 

" That hero was deservedly called the saviour of his country J^ 



Subject with 
Adjuncts, 


Predicate, 


Adverbial Adjuncts of Predicate, 


Verb of 
Incomplete 
Predication, 


Subjective 
Complement, 


Adverbial Ad- 
junct of Verb, 

deservedly 


Adverbial 

Adjunct of 

Completnciit, 


that hero 


was called 


the saviour 
of his 
country 





** This misfortune will certainly make the poor man miserable for life?* 



Subject toith 
Adjuncts, 


Predicate, 


ObjectwUh 
Adjuncts, 


Adverbial Adjuncts of 
Predicate, 


Verb of 
Incompiete 
Predication, 


ObjecHve 

Comple* 

ment. 




Adjunct of 
Verb, 


1 
Adjunct of 
Complement, 


This mis- 
fortune 


will make 


miserable 


the poor 
man 


certainly 


for life 
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Complete Analysis of a Sentence. 

504. The thorough analysis of a sentence is to be conducted in the 
following manner : — 

i. Set down the subject of the sentence. (See § 384, &c., for a 
statement of what the subject may consist of. ) 

ii. Set down the words, phrases, or adjective clauses which may 
form attributive adjuncts of the subject (See § 388 for a list of what 
these may consist of.) 

iii. Set down the predicate verb. If the verb is one of incomplete 
predication, set down the complement of the predicate, and indicate 
that the verb and its complement make up the entire predicate (§§ 391 

—395)- 
iv. If the predicate be a transitive verb, set down the object of the 

verb (see §§ 369, 397). If the predicate be a verb of incomplete pre- 
dication followed by an infinitive mood, set down the object of the 
dependent infinitive (§ 396). 

V. Set down those words, phrases, or adjective clauses which are in 
the attributive relation to the object of the predicate, or to the object 
of the complement of the predicate, if die latter be a verb in the 
infinitive mood (§ 399). 

vi. Set down those words, phrases, or adverbial clauses which are 
in the adverbial relation to the predicate, or to the complement of the 
predicate. (See § 372 for a list of what these may consist of.) 

606. These various elements of the sentence may be arranged either in the 
mode adopted in the following examples, or in that indicated in the 
table at the end of the book. 

EXAMPLES OF THE ANALYSIS OF 
SIMPLE SENTENCES. 
506. " Having ridden up to the spot, the enraged officer struck the 
unfortunate man dead with a single blow of his sword** 

Subject, * officer.' 

AttribuHve ad- ( '• \ ^«' « 362, i). 

juncts of subject, f ^'^^^-Vj 3^2. l)- ^ . ,. ^ . 

•^ -^ -^ M 3. 'having ndden up to the spot ' (§ 362, i). 

Predicate made i Verb of incomplete predication, 'struck.* 

up of \ Objective complement (\ 395), 'dead.' 

Object, * man.* 

Attributive ad- ( i, *the.' 



w 



Ik 



juncts of object, (2, 'unfortunate.* 

Adverbial ad* 1, « .1 4> /r — ^ -\ 

.u««.>^<. ,.fj.^.j: ( !• on the spot (0 372, 4). 
J^^^'ofpredu J2 Vith a single blow ofhis sword* (§372, 4). 

607. " Coming home, I saw an officer with a drawn sword riding 
along the street? 

Here 'with a drawn sword* is an attributive adjunct of the object 
' officer * (§ 362, 4). 
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508. ** I asked htm his dusimss" 

Subject, 'L' 

Prtdkate verb, 'asked.* 

Primary object, * him * (J 370J. 

Secondary object, * his business ^ (§ 370). 

508. ^ Jfe was ashed his business" 

Subject, *he' ; Predicate^ *was asked' ; Object (or Adverbial Adjunct^ 
of the predicate, * his business.' (See § 370.) 

510. " They granted him liberty^' 

Subject, *they.* 

Predicate verb, * granted.' 

Direct object, * Hberty ' (§ 369). 

Indirect object, * him * (§ 369). 

511. ^^ Help was refused himP 

Here him is the indirect object of the passive verb * was refused ' (§ 370) ► 

" He was refused heip.^* 

Here ^help ' mav be called either an object or an adverbial adjunct of 
•was refused* (§ 370 ; 372, 3), or * was refused hdp' may be taken all 
together as forming a complex passive phrase. 

512. " // is /.» 

Subject, * It.' 

Predicate made J Verb of incomplete predication^ *is.' 
up cf \ Subjective complement, * I ' (§ 393). 

*" Who are you* f' 

Subject, *vou.' 

Predicate made i Verb of incomplete predication, 'are,' 
up of \ Subjective complement, * who ? ' 

513. " You must not speak so fast," 

Subject, *you.' 

jj,,. . ( Verb of incomplete predication, 'must.* 

Predicate, \ CompUment {infinitive), 'talk* (§ 396). 

4^ I.' 1 J' 4 5 I- (of* must*) 'not.* 

Adverbud adjuncts, J ^ J^^.^^^^^ . so fast.* 

514. " Now the bright morning star^ day's harbinger, comes dancing 
from the East,*^ 

Subject, 'star.* 

Attributive ad^ ( ]; \ '^^^If^lll ,x 

junctsof subject, ( ^ ^^^U^ ^^'j 362, 2). 

n^ ,. , / Verb of incomplete predictUion, 'comes.* 

rreauate, ^ SubjecHve complemetit, ' dancing * (§ 391). 

1,/Xy^y I 'fr- ^he Easf (? 37». 4). 

* The construction of the interrogative sentence is tlie same as that of the declarative 
•mwcr, •' I am he." 
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515. '* A man of weak health is incapable of the ffiorough enjoyment 

Subject^ ' man. 

Attributive ad- ( i. *a' (§ 362, l). 

juncts of subject^ (2. * of weak health * (§ 362, 4). 

jy J' 4 ( Verb of incomplete predication, *]&,* 

rreauate, y Complement of predicaU, 'incapable' (§ 393). 
Adverbial adjunct of the complement of the predicate^ ' of the thorough 

enjoyment of life (§ 372, 4). 

516. " He is believed to have perishecU^ 
Subject, 'he.* 

p >•//• ni* \ ^^^ of incomplete predication, * is believeu. 

rreaicate, j Complement of predicate, * to have perished ' (§ 394). 

617. " The bell sounds cracked.^' 

Here 'cracked' is the subjective complement of the verb 'sounds,' 
which (for the purpose in hand) is a verb of incomplete predication 

(§ 391)- 

618. " He struck the man dead with a single blow,^* 

Here ' struck is a verb of incomplete predication, and * dead ' is its 
(objective) complement. The object of the sentence is not to state that 
'a blow was given,' but that 'the blow given was a mortal one' 

(§ 390- 

619. " They made Claudius emperor,*^ 

Subject, * they.' 

«... J Verb of incomplete predication, 'made.' 

i-reauaie, | Complement of predicate {factitive objecf), 'emperor.' 
Object, ' Claudius.' 

620. " We felt the ground tremble.^ 

Subject, ' we.' 

Predicate verb, ' felt.' 

Object {substantive \ 

with indirect pre* > ' the ground tremble. ' 

dicate), ) 

521. ''Let us pray r 

Subject {understood), ' vou.' 
Predicate verb, ' let' 

Object {substantive \ 

pronoun with in' > * us pray.' 

direct prediccUe), ) 

622. " The duke will never grant this forfeiture to hold^'* * 

The object of the predicate 'will grant ' is the Infinitive Phrase 'this 
forfeiture to hold,' made up of a noun 'forfeiture' with an indirect 
predicate * to hold.' 

528. ''How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds 
done,'^ 

We may treat the object of ' makes ' as being the phrase ' ill deeds done^' 
where 'done' forms an indirect predicate to 'deeds.' It is abo 
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possible to make 'done' the complement of 'makes,' treating the 
latter as a verb of incomplete predication. 

524. ^ I must not have you question me^'* 

Here the predicate is made up of the verb of incomplete predication 
'must 'and its complement *have.' The object of the verb is the 
phrase ' you ouestion me,' made up of ' you ' and the indirect predicate 
'question me, attached to 'you' (§ 397). In each of the following^ 
sentences the predicate is followed by an object of the same kind : — 
" I heard the man say so'* \ " Make the bells ring " ; " Let the cattle 
be sold:' 

525. ** // is pleasant to feel the sun^s warmth/* 

Provisional subject^ ' it. ' 

Real smbject^ ' to feel the sun's warmth.' 

jQ„_,._^ { Verb of incomplete predication^ * \&* 

'^^^^^ \ CompUment {subjective), * pleasant.' 

526. « // is time to go^ 

Subject, 'it.' 

t Verb of incomplete prediccUion^ 'is.* 
Complement {noun with attributive adjunct. See 
§ 362, 4), ' time to go ' (i.e. ' time for going '). 

527. ^ Itis time for the work to be finished,** 

Here the complement of the predicate is the noun ' time ' accompanied 
by an attributive adjunct made up of a preposition ( ' for ') followed 
by the substantive phrase ' the work to be finished, where ' to be 
finished' is the indirect predicate of 'the work' (§317, note), 

528. '^ // is shameful for such waste to be allowed/* 

The meaning of the sentence is ' That such waste should be allowed is 
shameful.' In the language of Chaucer's time this would be expressed 
by ' Such waste to be allowed is shameful,' or ' Such waste for to be 
allowed is shameful.' (See quotation from Wycliffe in § 387, note,) The 
sentence as it stands is based upon this last form, only the for has got 
slightly displaced. 

PrcvisioncU subject, * it.' 

zv.^.. .. ( Verb of incomplete predication, 'is.' 
t^eauate, j Complement of predicate, ' shameful.' 

528. " / had rather * stay at home/'' 
Subject, 'I.' 

/v^*>^/^ ^ ^''^ of incomplete prediccUion, ' had.' 

rreauate, j CompUnunt of predicate, ' rather.' 

O^ect {infnitive \ , ^^ ^^ ^^^^. 

phrase), ) ' 



* The explanation of this construction is not easy. It is frequently said that had is a 
oomtption oi would. If this were so, the difficulty would vanish : but there is good reason 
for believing that had is quite correct. The analogous construction with l^f is unquestion- 
ably genuine. E,g.^ " / had as li^not be^ as live to be in awe iff such a thing as I myself* 
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SQO. ^ And noWt their mightiest qtulledf the battle swerved^ with 
many an inroad gored,^* 

Subject, * battle.' 

Attributive ad' i\. Article, 'the/ 

juncts of subject, \2. Participial phrase, 'with many an inroad gored.' 

Predicate, * swerved. ' 

Adverbial ad- Ct, Adverb, * now.' 

juncts ofpredi' \ 2. Nimn with attributive adjunct, in the nominative 

cate, \ absolute, * their mightiest quelled ' ({ 372, 5). 

531. It is often difficult to decide whether an adverbial adjunct 
should be taken as modifying the predicate, or as modifying some 
adjective. 

Thus the sentence " He is nearly ready " may mean either " He wants 
but little of being ready " (just as when we say " He nearly fiiinted," 
i.e., ' was within a little of fainting '), or, " He is in a state which 
approaches readiness." It matters little which explanation is adopted. 
In " We were nearly killed," it is obviously best to take 'nearly ' as 
modifying the predicate * were killed.' In " The work is half 
finished,' the adverb ' hal(' had better be taken with the adjective 
'finished.' 

532. " All but one were killed.^'* 

Here the adverbial adjunct ' but one ' (A.S. biitan dnum) may be taken 
as modifying the adjective 'all' (}§ 2S4, 372, 4), just as when we say 
'nearly alL At the same time, if we look at such a sentence as " AU 
except one were killed," we see that 'except one,' ue., 'one being 
excepted ' forms a nominative absolute which can hardly go with anything 
but the predicate. Similarly ' but one ' might be treated as equivalent 
to ' leaving out one,' or *if we leave out one.' It would then be an 
adverbial adjunct of the verb. Similar remarks apply to such a sentence 
as "None but the brave deserves the fedr." It may mean either 

(Shakspeare, Julius Ctesar^ i. 3) ; as also that with the comparative liefer or Itever. Thus we 
find in Chaucer : ** Ne never had I thirty so lief, ne Uever" {Frank. Tale). This last 
example gives us a good clue to the construction. Lief and /wzvrare adjectives (not adverbs) 
agreem£[ with the object of the verb havCf which in mis construction is a verb of incomplete 
predication {Gr. 301, 395), so that lief and He/er, or Uever, are its complements. (Compare 
the phrases lieb haben, and lieber haben, in German.) At present the use of the phrase to 
have lie/\s restricted^ to cases where the object of the verb have is a verb in the infinitive 
mood, and the adjective liefis qualified by the adverb as. The use of the comparative li^er 
or liever is obsolete. Now, in old English, we find ruihe (early or ready) ; conm. rntier, 
superl. rathest, used as adjectives. Milton ^[>eaks of the rathe Mimrose,^ and Spenser of 
the rather {i.e.y earlier) lambs. Thus, by taking rather as an achective (giving the idea of 
preference y which easily springs out of the radical notion of the wora). we get in the phrase to 
have rather a construction precisely analogous to that in to have liefifixaX is, to hold or regard 
as dear or desirable), or to have liefer: have being a verb of incomplete predication, rather 
its complement, and the dependent infinitive the object oihave. Let it be observed that I had 
sooner do so and so is bad English. Sooner is not an adjective. We must say, / would 
sooner^ &c. / would rather is good English, because rather is an adverb as well as an 
adjective. In the phrase / had rather, the verb had is in the subjunctive mood. 

The phrase ' you had better* cannot be explained in a similar way, because * had ' does not 
imply 'regarding ' or ' considering.' The phrase has probably been assimilated to had rather 
or had /i>v«ftluous^ a fsUse analogy either fi-om ' you would better,' or * you were better,' 
the remarkable personal form wHcn replaced the impersonal construction 'it was better for 
ycfsx*t!^T^,note). 
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'* None outside the class brave deserves the fair," or ** Leaving out the 
class ^avet none deserves the fair." 

In such a sentence as **Who but a madman would act thus?" it is 
simpler to take 'but a madman' as modifying the subject "who 
outside the class ' madman/ " or '' who that is not a madman." * 

588. ^^ But being charged^ we will be still by land** {Antony and 
Cleopatra^ iv. ii, i). 

Here ' but being charged ' is a gerund preceded bv the preposition but^ 
and means 'leaving out the case of bemg charged..* The phrase forms 
an adverbial adjunct to the predicate verb will be* The sentence 
means, " Unless we are attacked, we will make no movement by 
land." 

584. " Whence^ but from the author of all 111, could spring so deep a 
malice f " 

Here an adverbial phrase instead of a substantive seems to follow the 
preposition but* The use of the gerund after but in the last example, 
however, suggests that the full phrase should h^but springing from the 
author of all ill, that is, " Without springing from the author of all 
ill," or, **If we leave out the case of springing from the author of all 
ill, whence could so deep a malice spring? So, "Matchless but 
with the Almighty," is "Matchless out (being matched) with the 

Almighty, "t 

A similar explanation may be given of such phrases as, "He never 
comes but when he is fwt wanted, i,e,, 'but {coming) when he is not 
wanted;' so 'except when he is not wanted,' may be treated as 
• coming when he is not wanted being excepted. * We do however, find 
adverbs standing for qualified substantives, and preceded by preposi- 
tions. Before now is equivalent to before the present time. 

685. " He does everything but attend to his own business,** 

Here the preposition ' but ' with the infinitive ' attend ' forms a limiting 
adjunct to 'everything' (§§ 362, 4). Compare 'all but one,' { 532. 

586. "/r<f does nothing but play all day long** 

Here also 'but play' may be taken as a limiting adjunct of 'nothing 
(§§ 362, 4 ; 284). 

587. " / have but one friend in the world** 

In such sentences 'but ' is usually treated as an adverb, meaning ' only.' 
The construction, however, has in fact arisen from the improper omis- 
sion of a negative (note */. 124). The sentence at full length would 
be "I have not. but that I have {or but having, t.^., leaving out 
having) one friend, a friend in the world." 

* It is also possible (see note on § 991, p. xa4X when 'but ' comes after a negative, or a 
qoestkm whlcn implies a negative answer, to treat but with the substantive that follows it as 
tne residuum of an elliptical adverbial clause, but being a conjunction and the substantive 
die subject of a verb understood. Such a clause would, of course, form an adverbial adjunct 
(^the predicate : "but [that] a madman [would act thus], who would act thus "? We might 
also fill up the ellipsis thus :— *' Who, but (a imless) he be a madman, would act thusf " 

t It will be found that this explanation is the key to a great many troublesome constructions 
in which ' but' plays a part. Thus, " He was ail but kdled " « '^he was all but (» except) 
being kiUed ' ; *'He Uvwl but a month " « ' he lived [not] but [Uving] a month." 
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588. ^ I can but lament the result^ 

Here also a negative has been improperly omitted. Indeed the sense 
is much the same if we say ' I cannot but lament the result.* The 
sentence may be explained in two ways, as being the residuum either 
of * I cannot [do anything] but lament the result * (see J 535), or * I 
cannot [do anything^ but [that I can] lament the result * (see § 291 
and note * p. 124). 

ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

539. A Substantive Clause (or Noun Sentence, as it is often 
called *) does the same sort of work in a sentence as a Noun. 
An Adjective Clause does the same sort of work as an Adjective. 
An Adverbial Clause does the same sort of work as an Adverb. 

It follows that every subordinate clause is an integral part of the 
entire sentence, and has the same relation to some constituent part of 
the sentence as if it were a noun, an adjective, or an adverb. 

In the analysis of a complex sentence this relation must be clearly 
indicatedt 

540. When there are subordinate clauses, the analysis of the entire 
sentence must first be conducted as if for each subordinate clause we 
had some single word. When the relation of the several clauses to the 
main sentence and to each other has thus been clearly marked, the 
subordinate clauses are to be analysed on the same principles as 
simple sentences. Mere conjunctions (§ 286) do not enter into the 
grammatical structure of the clauses which they introduce. No com- 
bination of words forms a dependent sentence without a finite verb 
expressed or understood. 

541. It will greatly conduce to the clearness of the analjrsis, if subordinate 
clauses are underlined in different ways, so as to indicate their nature. 
A thick line may denote a substantive clause, a thin line an adjective 

* Respecting the use of the terms Sentence and Clause^ see S 401^ note. 

t It is a common practice in treatises on Analysis to ignore this. In dealing with such a 
sentence as '* The manager declared that the alann which spread through the audience when 
the noise was heard, was quite groundless," we shall commonly find it ^plit up, to 6^gm tntk^ 
into separate parts, thus :— 

A. "Ilie manager declared. 

B. That die suarm was quite groundless. 

C. Which spread through the audience. 
. D. When the noise was heard. 

We shall then be told that B is " a noun sentence to A; C is an adjecdve sentence to B ; 
and D is an adverbial sentence to C" This is objectionable. To talk of one sentence being 
* a noun sentence to another^ is simply meaningless. Who ever talks of a no$tH hang^ 'a 
noun to a sentence. A noun has some definite f unction to fulfil in a sentence. It is a subject 
or an object, or in apposition to another noun, or governed by a preposition. A Substantive 
Clause (or noun sentence) has exactly the same function as a noun^ and any system of 
Analysis which ignores this, and shirks the trouble of explaining what that /nnctton is, is 
faulty and mislesuling. In the example siven above, it is absolutely incorrect to say that tlie 
main sentence is ' The manager declared.' We have not got a complete sentence or any kind 
till the object of the verb * declared ' has been stated. Moreover, this practice l^ds b^^nners 
to suppose that a subordinate sentence is something which is tacked on to something else which 
is complete in itself. It certainly saves trouble ; biXt if saving trouble is the main thing to be 
considered, that object will be most completely realized by teiving Analysis alone altogether. 
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clause, and a dotted line an adverbial clause. If a subordinate clause 
contains others, the line proper to the containing clause must first be 
drawn under the whole, tnclMding what is contained^ and then the con- 
tained clause must be further underlined in its own way. Then if a 
number be placed at the beginning of the line by which a subordinate 
clause is underscored, and the same number be attached by a bracket 
to the word to which the clause is related, being placed be/ore the word 
(verb) when the clause is a subject, or after in other cases (thus 
a. atttars^ or heard '^^\ the relation of the parts of the sentence will be 
visible at a glance. Thus :— 
**I have h€»rd i.J that my brother has lost at play the money 2.) 

(i.) 
which was given 3.) to him that he might pay his debts. '* 

<^) 

(3) 

This shows at a glance the degree of subordination of the various 
clauses, and the wav in which the^ are built into the structure of the 
entire sentence. This method will be adopted in the examples that 
follow. Each clause, as it is reached in the analysis, may be denoted 
for subsequent reference by the number placed before the line under it. 
This underlining and numbering, however, is not essential to the 
Anal3rsis. 

SENTENCES CONTAINING SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 
I. A Substantive Clause as the Subject of a Verb. 

542. " That you have wronged tne (i doth appear in ihis^^ 

(I) 

Sttbject {substantive clause) , ' that you have wronged me ' (i). 
Predicate^ * doth appear. * 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate^ * in this.^ 

Aftafysis of{l)n 
Subject, 'you.* 

Predicate, * have wronged.* 

Object, *me.' 

Ma " // (2 is not true that he said that."" 

(2) 1 — 

Temporary or provisional subject, * it.* 

Reatsubj, {substantive douse), * that he said that.' 

Adverbial adjunct ofprediccUe, * not. * 

M4L " (i. Methinks the lady doth protest too much^ 

(I) \ 

Subject, [Mfl/] * the lady doth protest too much * (i). 
Predicate, 'thniks* {i^e., 'appears,* see § 244). 
Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * [to] me.* 
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Analysis of {i). 
Subject, , 'lady.' 

Attributive adjunct of subject y *the.' 
PrediccUe^ * doth protest' 

Object, * too much.' 

645. " (i. Htm thought his sorrowful heart would break/* 

Here the substantive clause, " [that"] his sorrowful heart would break," 
is the subject of the verb thought, 

n. A Substantive Clause as the Object of a Verb. 

546. " Yoit know i) very well that I never said so /^ 

(0 

Subject, * you.' 

Predicaie, * know.' 

Object {siibstanHve clctuse), * that I never said so ' (i). 

Adverbial culjunct ofpredicaie, * very well.* 

Analysis of {i). 

Subject, * I.' 

Predicate, * said.' 

Adverbial adjuncts of ( l, * never.' 
predicate, | 2. *so.'* 

547. " He asked i) me how old I was/^ (See § 404.) 

(0 

Subject, *he.' 

Predicate, * asked.' 

First object, * me.* 

Analysis of (i). 

Subject, 'V 

p J' ^ { Verb of incomplete predication, * Yfzs* 

i^reatcate, y Subjective complement, 'old.* 

Adverbial culjunct of complement, * how.' 

548. " Tell me what you bought at the fair ^^ (§ 410). 

Here the direct object of the predicate verb is the substantive clause 
'what you bought at the fair,' which should be analysed. 
Subject, * you.' 

Predicate, 'bought.' 

Object {interrogative pronoun), 'what.' 
Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ' at the fair.' 

549. ( i) " / told him that he was mistaken/* (2) " / convinced Um \ 
that he was mistaken/* 

In the first sentence him answers to the Latin dative case, and is an 
adverbial adjunct to the predicate told, the object of which is the sub- 

* I^ is also possible to treat ' so ' as a demonstrative pronoun, the <^ect of ' said ' () i*f^ 
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stantive clause " that he was mistaken.'' In the second sentence him 
is the direct object of the verb, and the substantive clause (like the' 
Latin Accusative^ Limitation) forms an adverbial adjunct of the pre- 
dicate (J 407). Ine first sentence is equivalent to " He was mistaken. 
I told him that; '* the second to ** He was mistaken. I convinced him 
witA respect to that,'** 

m. A Substantive Clause in Apposition to a Noun. 

660. " Who can want the thought i) how monstrous it was for 

(I) 

Malcolm and DonaJbain to kill their gracious fatherJ* 

Analysis of Substantive Clause, 

Provisional subject, * it' 

Real subject, * to kill their gracious fether.' 

Pr»di/:aig. ( Verb of incomplete predication, *was.' 

rreauate, y Subjective complement, * monstrous.' 

Adverbial ad' ( 1. (of verb) — ' for Malcolm and Donalbain.' 

juncts, \ 2. {of complement) — * how.' 

Or the clause may be treated as springing out of the construction of an 
infinitive clause where Malcolm auid Donalbain would be subjects of 
the indirect predicate 'for to kill' (§§ 528 and 387, note) : — 

Provisional subject, * it. ' 

Peal subject, * for M. and D. to kill their gracious father.' 

p^ J- f f Verb of incomplete predication, *was.' 

rreaicate, y Complement, * how monstrous.' 

6i6L *' The hope i) that I shall be successful sustains tne,^^ 

(I) 

The substantive clause 'that I shall be successful,* may be termed 
vaguely an enlargement of the subject hope, or it may be called (more 
exactly) an objective adjunct of the noun.* 

Such sentences as ** There is no proof that he said so ," ** There was a 
report that you were dead ," should be dealt with in a similar manner. 

IV. A Substantive Clause after a Preposition. 

552. " Spare me not for that I was hisfatJier Edward's son,'* 

The construction is of the same type as * Spare me not, for this reason,* 
the substantive after the preposition * for ' being a substantive clause. 
Consequently * for that — son ' forms an adverbial adjunct (§ 372, 4) to 
* spare.' 

• An objective case follows a transitive verb, not because the verb is a declarative word, 
but because it denotes an action directed to some object. Gerunds (i.r. verbal nouns) have 
objeots after them and other nouns implying a transitive action may have a substantive 
clause after them as an object. Such a clause may be termed an cbjtctive adjunct o£ the 
noon. (See 1 406.) 
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568. " I have sinned in that I have betrayed the innocent blood" 
(Matt, xxvii. 4). 

The construction is of the type " I have sinned in this^ the place of the 
substantive pronoun this being taken by the substantive clause '* that 
I have betrayed," &c. 

554. " I should have forgiven hint^ but 2) that he repeated the offence^* 

(2) 



Here we have a substantive clause preceded by the preposition but* the 
whole phrase forming an adverbial adjunct of the predicate "should 
have forgiven" (§ 372, 4). 

556. ^^ Never dream but that ill must come of ill!* 

The simplest mode of explainmg this is to supply the word ' anything * 
as the object of * dream.* ** Never dream [anything] but that ill must 
come of ill," where but with the substantive clause that follows it forms 
a limiting adjunct of anything conveying the sense '* Never dream 
anything excluding the case that ill must come of ill.** Such a sentence 
as ''Who knows but that my father may consent?" may be dealt 
with in the same way. 

SENTENCES CONTAINING ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 

666. An Adjective ClauBe is always in the Attributive 
Belation to some noun or pronoun in the sentence of which 
it forms a part (§ 408). 

557. " 77ie cohort i) which had already crossed the river^ quickly 



the 



came to blows with the enemy P 

Subject^ * cohort* 

Attributive ( I. Article, * the.' 

adjuncts of | 2. Adjective clause, * which had already crossed the 

subject, \ river ' (l). 

Predicate, * came.' 

Adverbied L i. 'quickly.' 

adjuncts of < 2. ' to blows.' 

predicate, \ 3. * with the enemy.' 

Analysis of{i). 

Subject, * which.' 

Predicate, ' had crossed.' 

Object, 'river.' 

Attributive adjunct to object, * the.' 

Adverbied adjunct of predicate, * already.' 

> 
* When ' that ' is omitttd, so that * but ' is left to supply its connective function, it is better 
to treat but as a conjunction (see f agx). The clause tntroduced by the ' but ' then becomes 
adverbial. 
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658. ** Give me that large book 2) that you have in your hand.^^ 

(2)- 

Here the adjective clause, **that you have in your hand," is in the 
attributive relation to the object *book.' The relative that is the 
object of hovi, 

668. ** Give 3) me what you have in your hand*^ 

(3) 

Here the adjective clause, ''what you have in your hand," is used sub- 
stantively, that is, without havmg its antecedent that expressed. In 
the analysis we may either introduce the word that, the object of ^we, 
and set down the relative adjective clause as an attributive adjunct to 
it, or we ma^ at once call the adjective clause the object of the verb 
'give,' treatuif^ it as an adjective used substantively (§ 98). 

Care must be tiucen not to confound adjective clauses like the above 
with substantive clauses beginning with the interrogative what, as 
" Tell me what he said** (§ 410). (Compare § 54S.) 

660. " / return to view where once the cottage stood*** 

Here ' where once the cottage stood * is an adjective clause qualifying 
the noMn place understood, which forms the object of view, 

661* " / have not from your eyes that show 4) of lo%te as I was 

wont to have ** 

Subject, * I.* 

Predicate, 'have.' 

Object, 'show.' 

Attributive (J* | ^^^' , 

2. 'of love.' 



H:^/ i3:(^<^.^^.«..)«AsIwaswonttohave.. 

Analysis of(^). 
Subject, «L» 

Predicate, [ ^^? of incompUti predication ' was.' 

' ( Subjectwe complement, ' wont to have. 

Object, (Relative pronoun, see { 165) 'as.' 

662. " His conduct is not such as I culmireJ* 

Here as I admire must be taken as an adjective clause co-ordinate with 
such, and forming an attributive adjunct to the noun ' conduct ' under- 
stood, which is the complement of the predicate 'is.' As* im relative 
pronoun {\ 165), and is the object oi admire (} 411). 

The Adjective Clause is sometimes weakened to an Adjective Phrase 
by the use of an infinitive mood instead of a finite verb, as " There is 
no good, for which to strive^^ 

* That at is only the strengthened form of m is shown by the use of iwa, swo^ xx so\n the 
older writers, as " Graunt me soche beryng to fallith to a king*' (AHs, 4634) ; *'gyld swilc neit 
•wA >wronbefealle"(^<ier. -<*?/'. B.aa). — • x 
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SENTENCES CONTAININQ ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 
663. An Adverbial Clause is always in the Adverbial Bela- 
tion to a verb, adjebtivey or adverb in the sentence of which 
it forms a part 

When such a clause begins with a subordinative conjunction^ the 
conjunction does not enter into the construction of the clause. When 
the clause begins with a connective adverb^ that adverb must have its 
own relation indicated in the analysis.* 

564. " When, in Salamancc^s cave. 

(a) V 

Htm listed his magic wand to wave^ 

The bells would ring 2) in Notre Dame.^* 

Subject (witA attributive adjunct), * the beUs.' 
Predicate f * would ring.* 

A<h>^iai adjunOs ( '• kA<i«'rbial cimtse) 'when in Salainanca's- 

^f j.,.j!-^t, \ wave (2). 

Analysis of {^* 
Subject (infinitive \ <■ ,. . j» ' 

Mrase) j yfSLVQ nis magic wand.' 

Predicate, * listed, ' ue^ * pleased. ' 

Object y 'him.* 

Adverbial adjuncts ( 1, * When.* 

of predicate, (2. * in Salamanca's cave.* 

565. " He ran so fast 3) that I could not overtake him^ 

1^1 '^"■'■'■'■*— '"*■■""-'•"'•-■''*"■' — T-TTT»r'r rTf-~« 

Subfect, 'he.* 

Predicate, ' ran.* 

Adverbial cuijuncts j * fsist,* gruaiified by — l. *so.' 

of predicate, \ 2. * that I could not overtake him ' (3). 

Analysis of{^), 

(Adverbial clause co-ordinate with 'so.*) 
Subject, ' I.» 

T>^Mji.^*^ / V^b of incomplete predication, 'could.' 
Predicate, [complement, 'overtake.' 

Object, « him.' 

Adverbial adiunct of predicate, ' not.' 

{It seems natural, at first sight, to regard that In this sentence as the 
equivalent of the Latin connective adverb ut. But the construction in 
reality sprang out of the use of a substantive clause used in apposition 
to a demonstrative pronoun (' to that [degree] *), which was afterwards 
replaced by the adverb so. The word 'that* therefore is a mere 



./ 



f^*^* ^^fore^ stnce^ ere. tiU, wkile^ for^ &c., are conjunctions (§ 290) when they are 
not toUowed by the conjuncUon * that.' They mtroducc odverHal clames,\iy!xx. have not tiiem- 
seWes any adverbial force. 



\ 
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conjunction, and the clause is co-ordinate with * so,' and consequently 
adtXerdial m force. 

666. ^ He spoke 4) loud that I might hear himP 

(4) - 

Here also ' that * is a mere conjunctioD, and the clause, ' that I might 

hear him,' which was once a substantive clause (as in the last instance), 

has become adverbial, modifying 'spoke.' 

667. ^ Whatever the consequence may de, I shall speak 5) the 

tKUtH* f 5 ) «.^..~~« ~. - 

Subject, *I.' 

Predicate^ * shall speak.' 

OdjWt (tvith adjunct), * the truth.' 

Adverbial adjunct of predu \ Adverbial clause of concession, * what- 
cate, f ever the consequence may be ' (5). 

Analysis ^{$), 
Subfeet {with a t tr ibut itf e adfunct), * the consequence. ' 
/v^«V/T/^ i ^'^ of incomplete predication, *may be.' 

i^eatcate, j Subjective complement, ' ifi^atcver,* (See § 512.) 

568. " He is not so wise as he is witty. ^^ 

(I) 

Subject, *he.' 

7v^.v^^« f y^rb of incomplete predication, * is,* 

ireatcate, j SubjecHve complemetU, • wise. ' 



Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * not' 
inate cuhterbtal |l. 'sa' 
adjuncts of complement, (2. ' as he is witty ' (i). 



Co-ordinate 



Analysis of{i). 

{Adverbial clause qucUiMng * wise,' and co-ordinate with * so. ') 
Subject, «he.' 

BL.^.-.^*. i Verb of incomplete predication, ^ is,* 

lyedtcate, j Subjective complement, ' witty.' 

Adverbial adjunct 0/ complement, * as. ' 

669. *^ He is as worthy a man as ever lived.*' 
Here 




pendious form " a man of which degree of worthiness." 

670. ^ Beware how you meddle with these matters?* 
Subject {understood}, *you.* 

xv^.v../^ / Verb of incomplete predication, * be.' 

^^^"^^^ \ Complement of predicate, • war< 



ware.' 
Adverbial adjunct ~of ( {Substantive clause used adverbially, \.r^M, 
complement, \ 'how you meddle with these matters' (a). 

Analysis of {a). 

Subject, 'you.' — 

Predicate, 'meddle.' 

Adverbial adjuncts of f l. 'how, 

predicate, \ 2. ' with these matters,' 
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671. " Thieves are not judged^ but they are by to hear.^* 

When * but ' iji not followed by the conjunction 'that,' it is better to 
r^ard it as being itself a conjunction (see § 297), so that the dause 
' but (= unless) they are by to hear ' is an adverbial clause, modifying 
the predicate ' are judged.' 

Deal in a similar way with such sentences as " It shall go hard, but I 
will better ike instruction^'* \ "There's ne'er a villain living in all 
Denmark, but h^s an arrant knave" \ "There is no one but ^le] 
bdieues the story ^^ &c. (See these sentences discussed in the note 
p. 124.) 

672. Subordinate Clauses eontaiiied within clauses 'which 

are themselves subordinate. 

The lines drawn under the clauses show at a glance the containing and 
contained clauses, and indicate to what class they belong. 

673. " He inferred i)from this that the opinion of the judge was 2) 

(I)" 

that the prisoner was guilty P 

2 ) : 

Subject, *he.' 

Predicate, 'inferred.' 

Q. . . ( Substantive clause, * That the opinion of the judge 

uojea, ^ was that the prisoner was guilty* (i). 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * from this * (§ 370, 2). 

Analysis of (l). 
Subject, 'opinion.' 

Attributive adjuncts f i. ' the.' 

of subject, (2. ' of the judge.' 

{Verb of incomplete predication, ' was.' 
Complement (substantive clause), ' that the prisoner 
was guilty ' (2). 

Analysis of {2), 
Subject {with attributive adjunct), ' the prisoner.' 

z> -^v^^- f Verb of incomplete predication, 'was. 

Preduate, \ Complement, 'guilty.' 

674. " Tell i) fne who you think 2) that man is.** 

(i)_i _J — , 

(2) — • 

Here the whole clause, 'who yoii think that man is,' is a substantive 
clause (beginning with an interrogative word), the object of 'teU.' 
Its construction is precisely parallel to that of the clause ' you think 
[that] that man is he' ; it contains a secondary substantive dause^ the 
object of ' think,' namely, ' who that man is.' (Compare § 512.} 

676. " //" it were 3) done when *tis done^ then it ( i were 2) well it were 

done guickly" (3) • 

Provisional subject, ' it.' 

Peal subject {substantive clctuse\ ' [that] it were done quickly ' (i). 

Predicate, ' were.' 
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/x. *well.» 

Advirhial adjuncts of ) 2. ' then.* 

pndicate^ \ 3. {Adverbial clause co-ordinate with * then *) 

I ' if it were done when 'tis done ' (2). 

Analysis of (i)» 

Subject, « it.' 

Predicate, * were done ' {passive verb). 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * quickly.' 

Analysis of (2), 

Subject, ' it.* 

rL_,,. . / Verb of incomplete predication, * were.* 

rreauate, ^ Compienient, * done * (i.e., finished and done with). 

AneUysis of (3). 

Subject, *it.* 

FredieaU, * is done ' (simple passive). 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ' when.* 

AMPLES OF THE ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

S78. Ordinary sentences of this kind require no special discussion. 
I that has to be done is to analyse each of the co-ordinate clauses 
Murately, omitting the conjunctions by which they are connected, but 
erting not if the conjunctions are neither^nor, 

177. There is, however, one class of co-ordinate clauses which 
[uire care, namely, those in which the relative pronoun has a con-- 
motive force. (See § 412.) 

S78. " At last it chaunced this proud Sarcann 

To meete me wanderings who perforce me led 
With him away but never yet could win!* 



This sentence must first be split up into the three co-ordinate sentences. 

\ 



[a). *' At last it chaunced this proud Sarazin to meete me wand'ring.*' 
(b). ** Who perforce me led with him away." 
(c). ** [WhoJ never yet could win [me]. 



Analysis of {li). 



(U * 



Provisional subject, ' it. 

Real subject (infinitive phrase), i * this proud Sarazin* to meete me 

\ wand*ring.* 

Predicate, * chaunced. * 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * at last. * 

It b alto poMible to uke ' thix proud Saruin ' as an indirect otaiject of ' chaunced.' Com' 
• *' mt chaunced of a knight encountered be" iS/emtery, 



A 
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The analysis of (b) and (c) presents no difficulty. They are prinr 
cipal clauses co-ordinate with (a) ; who being continuatvue in its force. 

679. " This is now our doom^ which if we can sustain and bear^ our 
supreme foe in time may much remit his anger" 

First split this into the following : — 

(a). " This is now our doom," - 

(b). " Which if we can sustain and bear, our supreme foe in time 

may much remit i) his anger." 

Analysis of (b). 

Subject (with adjunct)^ * our supreme foe.' 

Pr^diraiP \ V^ of incomplete predicotim, 'may.' 

rreauate, j Infinitive compUment, ' remit' 

Odject {ivith adjunct), 'his anger.' 

I I. {Adyerbiid clause) ' which — — ^ 
Adverbial adjuncts of J and bear ' (i). 

predicate, i 2. * in time.' 

I 3. 'much.' 

Analysis of if). 

Subject, 'we.' 

n^,. - / Verb of incomplete prediaUion, 'can.' 

^^^^^ \ Infinitive complement, 'sustain and bear.' 
Object, ' which.' 

Subordinate Compoxind Clanses. 

580. These present no difficulty when they are expressed at full 
length. Thus : '' He told me that the dyke had burst and that the 
river was flooding the country." Here we simply have a compound 
object (§ 597). In analysis we should put after the predicate. 

!i. ' That the dyke had burst.' 
2. ' That the riv«r was flooding the 
country.' 

681. But the greater number of sentences with compound subordi- 
nate clauses belong to the class of contracted sentences. 



CONTRACTED SENTENCES. 

582. Before a contracted sentence (§ 449) is analysed, the parts 
omitted must be expressed at full length. 

588. " We perceive that these things not only did not happen^ but 
could not have happened^* In full — 

[(a) * We perceive that these things not only did not happen.' 
[(b) ' We perceive that these things could not have happened.' 
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684. '' Many instances were related of wise forethought^ or firm 
action^ or acute reply on his part ^ both in the senate and in the forum" 
InfuU— 

[(a) * Many instances were related of wise forethought on his part in 

Uie senate/ j 
[(b) ' Many instances were related of wise forethought on his part in 

the {brum.'] 
[(c) 'Many instances were related of firm action on his part in the 

senate.*] 
[(d) 'Many instances were related of firm action on his part in the 

forum.n 
[(b) 'Many instances were related of acute reply on his part in the 

senate.*] 
[(p) 'Many instances were related of acute reply on his part in the 

forum.*] 

686. ^^Evefy assertion is either true or false^ either wholly or in 
part:' In full— 



(A^ ' Every assertion is true wholly.*] 
Bi ' £very assertion is true in part.H 
]c) ' Every assertion is false wholly.*] 

[(d) ' Every assertion is false in part.*] 



i 



586* When co-ordinate sentences or clauses are connected by 
fuither^ nor, the simple negative not may be substituted for each con- 
jtmction in the analysis, the conjunctive portion of the words being 
omitted. 

^ The man who neither reverences nobleness nor loves goodness is 
kaUful,'* InfuU— 

rfA| 'The man who reverences not nobleness is hatefuL*] 
[(b) ' The man who loves not goodness is hateful.*] 

687. " Whether he succeed or faily it will not matter to me," In 
iiiU— 

Ka) ' If he succeed, it will not matter to me.*] 
B) ' If he fisdl, it will not matter to me.*] 

688. " Tell me whether this is true or not:* In full— 

a) * Tell me whether this is true.'] 
B) * Tell me whether this is not true.*] 

Here whither is interrogative, introducing a substantive clause, the 
object of 'tell.* 

ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES. 

689. An elliptical sentence is one in which something is omitted 
which is essential to the complete construction of the sentence, but 
which is readily supplied in thought, without being expressed in 
words* 



[\ 
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In elliptical sentences that which is omitted is not comnion to two 
or more clauses. 
Relative pronouns and relative adverbs are sometimes omitted. 

690. " He left the day / arrived.'* 

In full—" He left the day that (or on wkuk) I azmed." In this 
sentence the day is in the adverbial idation to left ; iiai (or am «^i) 
is in the adverbial relation to arrived; and the dependent clause that 
I arrived is an adjective clause qualifying day. 

59L The commonest (and the most troublesome) elliptical sentences 
are those which b^in with as and than. In analysing them care most 
be taJcen to ascertain whtU the predicate really is in the dependent 
clause, and what word the adverb tis qualifies. 



n 



692. ^ He is as tan as I am." * Infull-— ''He isastallas Iam/f£^ 

If we ask what the predicate in the dependent danse is (or what is 
predicated of me), the answer is ** being taU ; " and moceover not idiig^ 
tall simply, but being tall in a certain degree^ whidi degree is denoted 
by the relative adverb as, which qualifies teUl (understood) in the adver- 
bial clause, just as the demonstrative adverb as qualifies tall in the 
main clause. 

The adverbial clause beginning with as is always co-oidinate widi the 
preceding demonstrative asm so^ and modifies (adverbialfy) the sum 
word. 

Sulject, * He.' 



ru^,. y^ / Verb of incomplete predieation, 'is.* 
rreatcau, ^ Subjective complement, * talL' 

Co'Ordinate adverbial adjuncts of ( i. 'as.' 
complement of predicate, J 2. * as I am [tall] ' (a). 



Analysis of (a). 

Subject, * I.' 

j>r,Airni, f ^crb of incompietc pTcdication, 'am. 
r-reatcate, ^ Complement ofpredicaU, « talL 

AdverbicU adjunct of complement, * as.' 

698. We must deal in a similar manner with such sentences as v^ 
'* He has not written so much i) as I have [written mudiV 

(I) , 

" He has lived as many 2) years as you have lived [many]m<mth& 

(2) 

" He does not write so well 3) as you [wnte well]." 

(3> 

" I would as soon 4J die as [I would soon] suffer that." 

(4) 

* It may be taken as a general rule that after ox we must svqyply a woid of die same \as^ 
•f meaning as the word qualified hj the simple or demoostzative adverb in the aHindaose. 
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" He looks 5) as [he would] look 6) if he knew me." 

(5)v" -•- -" •; 

(6) 

" I cannot give you so much 7) as five pounds [are much]." 

(7) 

" He cannot [do] so much 8) as [to] read [is much]." 

(8) 

" I saw John as well as [I saw] Thomas [well]." 
"That is as much as [it would be much] to say." 

084. When * aa ' answers to • Buoh * (as in * We are such stuff as 
leams are made of) it is not an adverb, but the relative pronoun 
\ 165). But in such a sentence as : 

'^ I am not such a fool as [I should be a fool] to believe that," 
tie clause beginning with ' as Ms an adverbial clause, modifying such, 

685. " He is taller 1) than I am,'' In full—" He is taller than lam 

(I) 

«a" 

Here the adverbial clause modifies the predicate in the main sentence. 
Than has so completely lost its ori^iud sense of ' when^' that it may 
now be treated as a mere conjunction. The clause beginning with 
than is always an adverbial adjunct of the word in the comparative 
degree in the main clause. 

686. Deal in a similar manner with such sentences as the following : — 

** He is more i) industrious than clever." In full—" He is more 

(I) 

idustrious than he is clever." 

** He has written more 2) letters than you [have written many letters]." 

(2) - 

" He is richer 3) than you suppose 4) [that he is rich]." 

(3) 7- ;-" 

(4) ' 

" Our habits are costlier than Lucullus wore [costly habits]." 

That is, '' taking Lucullus's wearing of costly habits as a standard of 
comparison, our habits are costHer.'^ 

* I had rather • die than [I would] suffer that."t 

687. " I agree with you in so far as you adopt his opinion'^ 

The sense of this is, ^In how far you adopt his opinion, insofar! 
agree with you. * 'As * (strictly speaking) qualifies far understood, 
but its reference to the manner or circumstances of an action may 

— 

* Stel 599. 

t It u unnecessary (though not inaccurate) to supply the positive ' soon ' in the adverbial 

«use. .-" ' ' ' — — -.. - - 
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be interpreted in such a general sense, that 'as' maybe taken as 
representing *as far.* This will render it unnecessary actually to 
supply the word *far.' Take *in so far* and *as you adopt his 
opinion' as co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of 'agree.' Deal similarly 
with the sentence *He knows that inasmuch as I have told him.* 
Take * inasmuch * and * as I have told him ' as co-ordinate adverbial 
adjuncts of * knows.' 

598. " / cannot stay longer than a month \is long].^* 

That is, * taking the length of a month as the standard of comparison, 
I cannot stay longer.' Deal in a similar way with *' I cannot give you 
more than five pounds [are much] " ; ** More than twenty men [are 
many] were killed." 

599. " He would have perished but [It had been"] for mer 
Here but has the sense of ' unless ' (§ 293). 

" As [the matter stands'] for me^ I care nothing about that^"* 

It is also possible to treat this ' du-' as a relative pronoun, the subject 
of some verb understood, so that the phrase answers to the Latin quod 
ad me attinet, 

600. Some ellipses are produced by stopping short in the course of 
a sentence, as " To tell you the truth, [I must say] I don't know what 
to do." Sometimes the broken sentence must be left incomplete, as 
" Were he my brother, nay, my kingdom's heir," &c. = * Were he my 
brother — Iwill not (nay) say Aat,' I will say "Were he my kingdom's 
heir," &c. 

PUNCTUATION". 

eoi. In speaking, the words of a sentence, especially if it be a 
complex one, are not uttered consecutively without any break. Certain 
pauses are made to mark more clearly the way in which the words of 
the sentence are grouped together. 

In writing, these pauses are represented by marks called stops or 
points. Punctuation (derived from the "LdXinpunctum^Si point) means 
" the right mode of putting in points or stops." 

The stops made use of are — i. The Comma ( , ). 2. The Semicolon 
( ; ). 3. The Colon ( : )• 4- The Full Stop or Period ( . ).♦ 

As it is impossible to lay down perfectly exact rules for the introduc- 
tion of pauses in speaking, so it will be found that in many cases the 
best writers are not agreed as to the use of stops in writing. All that 
can be done is to lay down the most general principles. 

602. The Full Stop is used at the end of a complete and indepen- 
dent sentence, but not at the end of a sentence which is followed by 
another collateral sentence (§ 445). 

• These words (properly speaking) are names not of the stops^ but of the portioDS of 
sentences which they marlc o& Comma means a clause ;' Coltm, a limd or member d*^ 
sentence ; Semicolon^ a half Colon : Period, a complete sentence. 
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608. The Colon and Semicolon are only placed between sentences 
which are grammatically complete, not between the various portions 
of either simple or complex sentences (§ 400). The colon is placed 
between sentences which are grammatically independent, but suffi- 
ciently connected in sense to make it undesirable that there should be 
a complete brezdc between them. Thus : " The Chief must be Colonel : 
his uncle or his brother must be Major : the tacksmen must be the 
Captains " {Macaulay). " Nothing else could have united her people : 
notning else could have endanger^, or interrupted our commerce" 
{Landor)* But in similar cases maxty writers only use the semicolon ; 
no exact rule can be given. ^ 

A colon (with or without a dash after it) is often put before a quotor 
tion which is not immediately dependent on a verb ; as : 'On his 
tombstone was this inscription : — " Here lies an honest man.'' ' 

604. The semicolon is commonly placed between the co-ordinate 
members of a compound sentence, when they are connected by and^ 
dutf or nors as : " Time would thus be gained ; and the royalists 
might be able to execute their old project " (Macau/ay), It is also 
inserted when three or more co-ordmate sentences are united 
collaterally (§ 445), with a conjunction before the last ; as : " A batter- 
ing-ram was invented, of light construction and powerful effect ; it was 
transported and worked by the hands of forty soldiers ; and as the 
stones were loosened by its repeated strokes, they were torn with long 
iron hooks from the walls ** {Gibbon^. When the co-ordinate sentences 
are short and closely connected in meaning, commas are placed 
between them, or such parts of them as remain after contraction 
(S 449)9 as : ' I ran after him, but could not catch him.' Sometimes 
even commas are unnecessary, as : " He reads and writes incessantly." 
" He learns neither Latin nor Greek." " He struck and killed nis 
brother." " Either you or I must leave the room.'* 

605. In a simple or complex sentence commas should be inserted 
whenever, in reading or speaking, short pauses would be made to show 
more clearly the way in which the words are grouped together. It 
is impossible to lay down hard and fast rules. When no pause is 
required in reading, no comma is necessary in writing. The follow- 
ing directions may be of service : — 

In simple sentences the comma is inserted — 

1. Before the main verb, when the subject is accompanied by 
an attributive adjunct which, with its adjuncts, forms a com- 
bination of words of considerable length. As, ** The injustice 
0/ the sentence pronounced upon this wise aftd virtuous many 
is evident." But if the adjunct is expressed briefly, the comma 
is not used ; as, " The injustice o/tne sentence is'evident." 

2. Before and after any participle (not used as a mere qualita- 
tive adjective) or participial phrase ; as, " The man, having 
slipped, fell over the cliff. " The general, having rallied his 
soldiers, led them forwards." '^ Undaunted, he still struggled 
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on.*' "All night the dreadless angel, unpursued, through 
heaven's wide champaign winged his glorious way." 

3. Before and after any attributive adjunct to the subject which 
consists of an adjective or noun in apposition, when these are 
accompanied by other words standing to them in the attribu- 
tive, objective, or adverbial relation. E*g*, ** Bacon, the illus- 
trious author of the * Novum Organimi/ declared," &c. " The 
soldier, afraid of the consequences of his insubordination, 
deserted.*' 

4. Before or after a phrase or quotation which is either the 
subject or the object of a verb. Thus : " Nelson's watchword 
was, * England expects every man to do his duty.' ** " He 
said to His disciples, * Watch and pray.'" (See § 603.) 

5. When several substantives, enumerated successively without 
having the conjunction and placed between them, have the 
same relation to some other word in the sentence, forming 
either the compound subject or the compound object of a verb, 
or coming after a preposition, they must be separated by com- 
mas. Thus : " John, William, James and Henry took a walk 
together." " He lost lands, money, reputation and friends." 
Adjectives and adverbs co-ordinately related to the same noun, 
or to the same verb or adjective, and not connected by and, 
should be separated by conunas ; as, " He was a wealthy, 
prudent, active and philanthropic citizen." " He wrote ms 
exercise neatly, quickly and correctly." 

6. A comma is inserted after an adverbial phrase consisting of 
a noun (with its adjuncts) used absolutely, or an infinitive 
mood (preceded by to) implying purpose, when it precedes the 
verb or its subject. As, " To conclude, I will only say," &c. 
*^ The man being dead, his heirs took possession of his estate." 

7. Other complex adverbial phrases also are frequently followed 
by conmias when they precede the subject of the sentence ; as, 
" By studying diligently for five hours a day, he mastered the 
language in six months.** Such phrases should be both pre- 
ceded and followed by commas when they come between the 
subject and Ae verb, and modify not the verb simply, but the 
entire assertion; as, ^^The foolish man, in defiance of all 
advice, persisted in his project." " This undertaking, there- 
fore, was abandoned." But a single adverb or a short adverbial 
phrase which simply modifies the verb need not be thus 
marked off ; as, ** The man in vain protested his innocence.** 
However^ when it is the representative of an elliptical clause, 
must be preceded and followed by conunas ; as, " The man, 
however, escaped.** 

3. Nouns used in the vocative (or nominative of appellation) 
are separated by commas from the rest of the sentence ; as. 
** John, shut the door,*' " I said, Sir, that I had not done that* 

606. In complex sentences the following rules may be observed :— 
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I. A substantive clause used as the subject of a verb should be 
followed by a comma. Thus : " That the accused is innocent 
of the crime imputed to him, admits of demonstration." " How 
we are ever to get there, is the question." 

If such a clause follow the verb, a comma does not usually 
precede the substantive clause. As, " It is of great importance 
that this should be rightly understood.'* 

A substantive clause which is the object of a verb is not gene- 
rally preceded by a comma. Thus ; " He acknowledged that 
he had done this.*' "Tell me how you are." 
2. An adjective clause is not separated by a comma from the 
noun which it qualifies when it is an essential part of the desig- 
nation of the thing signified ; that is, when the thing or person 
signified is not sufficiently indicated by the antecedent noun . 
Thus : " The man who told me this stands here." " I do not 
see the objects that you are pointing out." 

But if the designation of the person or thing meant is complete 
without the relative sentence, so that the latter only extends 
and defines that designation, being conttnuative, and not 
restrictive (§ 412), then a comma must be introduced. Thus : 
" We are studying the reign of William Rufus, who succeeded 
his father a.d,. 1087. " I will report this to my father, who is 
waiting to hear the news." 

Adverbial clauses which precede the verb that they modify 
should be marked off by commas. Thus : " When you have 
finished your work, tell me." " Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish." But an adverbial clause need not be pre- 
ceded by a comma when it comes after the verb that it modifies ; 
as, " I will wait till I hear from you " ; "I did not see him 
when he called " ; " He ran away as soon as I saw him." 

607. Besides the stops, some other signs arc employed in wTiting. 

608. A note of interrogation ( ? ) must be placed at the end of all 
direct questions, but not after indirect questions. Thus : " Have you 
written your letter ? " But : " He asked me whether I had written my 
letter." 

609. The note of admiration or exclamation (!) is placed after inter- 
jections, exclamations, and after nouns and pronouns used in addresses, 
when particular stress is to be laid upon them. This mark is also 
frequently placed at the end of a sentence which contains an 
invocation. 

610. The parenthesis ( ) is used to enclose a clause or part of a 
clause, which docs not enter into the construction of the main sentence,, 
but is merely introduced by the way. Words enclosed within a 

earenthesis do not require to be separated from the rest of the sentence 
y any other stop. 

611. Double or single inverted commas * — ' or " — ", are used to 
mark quotations. 
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APPENDIX. 



WORDS BELONGING TO THE TEUTONIC STOCK OF 

ENGLISH. 

[Nothing more is attempted here than a brief classification^ with a fem 
examples, not too numerous to be retained in the memory, '\ 

A. AHeio-sAxoir coirsTrnrEnTS of xodebv evglish. 

1 . Words constituting the grammatical framework of the language. 
Most of these have been already discussed. 

1. Pronouns (§§ 137, &c.). 3. Prepositions (§ 281). 

2. Numerals (§( 100, &c.). 4. Conjunctions (§} 287, &c). 

5. Adjectives of irregular comparison (§ 115). 

6. Auxiliary Verbs ($§ 231 — ^256) 

7. All verbs of die strong conjugation (§ 225), together witii a large 
number of verbs of the weak conjugation (particularly tiiose given in 
§ 226). 

2. The greater part of the words formed by Teutonic prefixes and 
suffixes (§§311—325). 

3. Most words denoting conmion natural objects and phenomena :— 
dc ; oak, acorn (^^. ac- cran ; crane hors ; horse 



com) 
seppel; apple 
sesc; ash 
bdr; boar 
beofer; beaver 
beo, bio ; bee 
birce; birch 
bitel; beetie 
bised {branch^ ; blade 
blostma ; blossom 



cu; cow himd; hoimd 

dseg; day lencten {flu spring), 

denu {galley) ; den {in Lent 

names, cu Tenterden) leoht ; l^ht 

deor (animal) ; deer mona ; moon 

ed {water) ; island {i,e. regen ; rain 



edland) 
efen ; evening 
eoi^e ; earth 
faeCer; feather 
fisc; fish 



boo; beech 

brid {the young of an flod; flood 

animal) ; bird frosc ; frog 

broc ; brook fu£^el {bird) ; fowl 

claeg ; clay gos ; goose 

clam {mua) ; clammy haerfest ; harvest 

COG ; cock haetJ ; heath 

comb {valley) ; m names, hafoc ; hawk 

as Alcomb, Compton hagol ; hail 



sae; sea 
snaw; snow 
spearwa; sparrow 
Stan; stone 
steorra; star 
sumer; sununer 
suime {fem.) ; sun 
treow ; tree 
waeter ; water 
wind ; winter 
woruld ; world 
]nmor; thimder 
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Words relating to the house and farm, 
acre 
>/. aegni); egg, 



ashes 

ie ; embers 

; to bake 

bath 

[inn€r bark) ; bast- 
barley 

!m (em = place) ; 

Q 

i; besom 

"Mnger) ; corn-bin 
; bowl 
r ; bolster 

board 
; breeches 
; bread 
[to tat) ; boor 
buck-et 

bull 

%sk) ; butt 
; comb 
chaff 
• calf 
cyse ; cheese 

kettle 



clucge {bell) ; clock 

cnedan ; to knead 

c6c, cue; cook 

cycene; kitchen 

cod ijbag) ; peascod 

c6t, cyte ; cot, cottage 

cradol ; cradle 

craet; cart 

cr6c [pot) ; crock-ery 

cu ; cow 

cweam {milt) ; ouem 

delfan {dig) ; to aelve 

die ; dike, ditch 

ealo ; ale 

cfese (fern, sing*) \ eaves 

ele ; oil 

erian {to plough) j to ear 

fearh {little pig) ; farrow 

feld; field 

feorme {sustenance) ; farm 

floe ; flock 

f6da ; food 

furh ; furrow 

^r ; fire 

gdd ; goad 

gsers ; grass 

gdt ; goat 



geard {hedge) \ yard, 

garden 
geatj gate 
gnit {meat) ; groats, 

grouts 
hserfest ; harvest 
heorC ; hearth 
hloefdige; lady 
hldford; lord 
hldf ; loaf 
h6f {house) ; hovel 
hr6f; roof 
hiis ; house 
hws6te ; wheat 
hwe61; wheel 
1dm {muct^ ; loam 
ms^d ; mead-ow 
meolc ; milk 
6fen ; oven 
ortgeard {yard for worts 

or v^etables) ; orchard 
oxa ; ox 
ricg; rick 
sceap ; sheep 
w^en ; wagon, wain 
>8ec; thatch 
]>erscan ; to thresh 



Words relating to family and kindred. 



r; brother 
bride 

pi, cildra) ; child 
, cndfe {/wji) ; 
ve 
kin 



d6htor ; daughter sunu ; son 

teder ; father swe6stor ; sister 

hiisbunda {householder) \ widuwa ; widower 

husband widuw.e; widow 

modor ; mother wff {wopmh) ; wife 
nefa ; nephew 



Words relating to the parts of the body and natural functions. 



)w; ankle 

[bag) ; belly, bulge, 

ows 

bone 

blood 

{stature) ; body 
ifoht) ; bosom 

breath 

; breast 
; cheek 
n ; to chew 
:hin 



cneow ; knee 
edge ; eye 
edr ; ear 
earm ; arm 
elboga ; elbow 
finger j finger 
flj6sc ; flesh 
fot ; foot 
f^st; fist 
gesiht ; sight 
goma ; gum 
hs^r : hair 



hand ; hand 

hedfod; head 

heals {neck) ; halter 

h^I ; heel < 

heorte; heart 

hl^t {the sense of 

hearing) ; listen 
hoh {heel) ; houfi^h 
hricg {back) ; ri&e 
hrif {bowels) * mklriff 
lim; limb 
lippe; lip 
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maga {stomach) ; maw 
mearg; marrow 
mu8; mouth 
nsegl ; nail 



nasu; nose 
sculder; shoulder 
se6n ; to see 
t65 ; tooth 



7. Words relating to handicrafts, trade, &c. 



adesa ; adze 

anfilt ; anvil 

angel {kook) ; to angle 

dr; oar 

aruwe; arrow 

bat ; boat 

bil; bill 



braes ; brass 

bycgan ; to buy 

b^el ; beetle 

ceap {bargain, sale) ; 
cheap, chaffer, chap- 
man 

ceol (small ship) ; keel 



tunge; tongue 
)>eoh ; thigh, thews 
J>r6tej throat 



claS; cloth 
craeft {strength) ; craft 
hamor; hammer 
mangian (to traffic) ; 
monger 



8. Words denoting common attributive ideas. 



bald ; bold 
bittor; bitter 
blaec; black 
blac {pale) ; bleach 
brdd; broad 
brun , brown 
cealo {bald) ; callow 
ceald ; cold 
col ; cool 
dearc; dark 



de6p ; deep 
deore ; dear 
eald ; old 
efen; even 
faegr ; fair 
faett; fat 
full; full 
fill; foul 
geolo; yellow 
grseg ; grey 



gr^ne ; green 

heah ; high 

heard; hard 

hefig ; heavy 

hwite ; white 

rude {red) ; ruddy, ruddle, 

ruddock {the robin-red- 

brecLst) 



9. Miscellaneous words. 



ac, eac {also) ; eke 

acsian ; to ask 

adl {pain, sickness) ; 
addle 

cefre ; ever 

aemta (leisure) ; aemtig ; 
empty 

ae)>el {noble) ; Atheling, 
Ethelred 

aS ; oath 

beor; beer 

bana {killer) ; bane, rats- 
bane 

bealo {woe) ; bale-ful 

beam {tree) ; beam 

b^e (prayer) ; bedesman 

beorht; bright 

be6dan ; to bid 

beran ; to bear 

berstan ; to burst 

bitan ; to bite 

b^sig, busy ; >. bysgu, 
business 

hlawan; to blow 



bletsian {from blot, 
sacrifice) ; to bless 

blf»e ; blithe 

b6c ; book 

borgian (Jrom borg- 
pledge) ; to borrow 

brecan ; to break 

brycg ; bridge, brig 

brydel; bridle 

brjoie [flame)', brimstone 

brytan \to break) ; brittle 

bugan ; to bow 

biir {cottage) ; bower 

burh {fort) ; borough 

byrig {tomb) ; burg 

byrSen ; burthen 

carl (male) ; Charles 

cearu ; care 

ceorfan {to cut) ; carve 

ceorl; churl 

ce6san ; to choose 

cl^nan ; to clean 

cle6fan ; to cleave 

clipian {to call) ; y-clept 



cnawan ; to know 
cniht {youth, cUtendant) ; 

knight 
cnucian ; to knock 
cos, C3rss ; kiss 
crafian ; to crave 
crawan ; to crow 
cre6pan ; to creep 
eric; crutch 
cringan {to be weak, to die), 

cringe, crank, cranky 
cwic {alive) ; quick 
cuman ; to come 
quellan ; quell, kill 
cw^n {female) ; queen, 

quean 
cweCan {to say) ; quoth 
C)ming ; king 
dael (J>art) ; deal, dole : 

6r-d^ {6r=z beginning). 

Germ. UrtheU ; ordeal 
deman {to judge) ; d6m : 

deem, doom 
dol {foolish) ; dolt 
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dreorig {bloody , sad) ; 

dreary 
dreogan {to endure) ; 

drudge 
drifan ; to drive 
drencan {to make to drink) ; 

to drench 
drincan ; to drink 
driean {to dry) ; drug, 

drought 
dwinan {to pine) ; dwindle 
djrne {thunder) ; din 
d/sig {foolish) ; dizzy 
dynt {a sounding blow) ; 

dint 
e&c {also) ; eke 
ealdor ; elder, alderman 
ecg; edge 

«orl {man of valour) ; earl 
eomost; earnest 
etan ; to eat 
faegen {glad) ; fain 
fiuran {to go) ; fare, ford 
feallan ; to fall 
fealo {yellow) ; fallow 

(ground), fallow-deer 
fcoh {cattle, money) ; fee 
feohtan ; to fight 
feor; far 
fitfele; fiddle 
fleogan ; to fly 
fle<Stan ; to float 
folc ; folk 

forhtian ; to frighten 
f6stor {food) ; foster 
fre6 {honoured^ lordly) ; 

free 
fre6n {to honour, love) ; 

friend 
fretan {to gnaw) ; to fret 
gaderian ; to gather 
gdl {merry), g«Sla {merry- 

frying)'* Yule 
£alan {to sing) ; nightin- 
gale 
gamen {pleasure) ; game 
gan, gangan {to go) \ go, 

gang, gangway 
gAr {dart) ; to gore 
g4st ; ghost, gas 
j?eAp {wide) ; gape, gap 
geAr; year 
gearo {ready) ; yare 



geldan {to pay), gilt 
{fine)\ guilt, yield 

geldlfa; belief 

geong ; young 

geogo8 ; youth 

geond ; yonder 

geom {desirous), geor- 
nian ; to yearn 

ger^fa {one who makes to 
obey) ; reeve, sheriff 

gifan ; to give 

glitian ; to glitter 

gnagan ; to gnaw 

god ; good 

grdpian {to lay hold of) ; 

Jrrab, grapple 
tan ; to greet 
guma {man) ; bride- 
groom 
habban {to hold) ; have, 

haft 
h&d {state or condition) ; 

Godhead, QhUdi-hood, 

&c. 
heelan ; to heal (from 

hAl = whole) 
h41ig; holy 
him ; home, Cobham 

&c. 
h&s; hoarse 
hit ; hot 
healdan ; to hold 
h^lan {to hide) ; hell 
here {army) ; harbour (1.^. 

refuge for an army, 

from beorga), herring 

(the amy- or shoaT' 

5sh) 
hingrian ; to hunger 
hfw {form, fashion) ; hue 
hladan {to pump up) ; 

ladle 
hlo^ {band of robbers, 

booty) ; loot 
h6c ; hook 

hneCf {sTvifl) ; ready, rash 
hne0e {pdckly, soon) ; 

rathe, rather 
hre6san ; to rush 
hre6wan {repent) ; to rue 
hriddel (sieve) ; to riddle 

(with holes) 
hweet {sharp) j to wKtt 



hwytel {a sharp tool) ; 

whittle 
hweorfan {to turn) ; warp 
h^d {covering, skin) ; 

hide 
h^an {to cover) ; to hide 
hytJ {shore, port) ; Green- 

hithe, &c. 
h^ran ; to hear 
lar {doctrine) ; lore 
Iseran {teacn) ; learn (still 

vulgarly used in the 

sense of teaching 
leds {false) ; leasmg 
le6d {people)', lewd {be- 
longing to the common 

people) 
leof {dear), leofan ; lief, to 

love 
He {cofpse) \ lich-gate 
Hn {^ax) ; linen, linnet 

{the flax'finch) 
lystan {to plecue) ; * him 

listed,' listless 
msegen {strength) ; main 
mdgan (be able) ; may 
maoe {worm) ; moth 
max, masc {noose) ; mesh 
mersc ; marsh 
mete; meet 
metsian {to feed) ; mess, 

messmate 
m6d {mind) ; mood 
mor ; moor 
mor8 ; murther 
morgen ; mom, morrow 
m6t ; shire-moot (m^tan, 

m^tan = to meet) 
nacod ; naked 
nieddre ; adder {an adder 

= a nadder) 
nses; naze, -ness (in 

Fumess, &c.) 
neb {beak) ; nib 
ne6d; need 
niht ; night 
nitJer {down) ; nether 
ost; east 
pic, pitch 

pinewincle, periwinkle 
pfpe; pipe 
r^an {interpret) ; to read 
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reac {smoke) ; reek 
reafian {rod) ; be-reave, 

reiver 
r^c {care) ; reckless 
nce{domiman) ; bishop-ric 
r6d {cross) ; rood 
s^ {good luck); sdelig 
{lucky) ; seely {old 
EngL) ; silly (i.e., 
blessed) 
sdr ; sore, sorry, sorrow 
scacan ; to shake 
scafan {scrape) ; to shave 
sceaft {a scraped pole) ; 

shaft 
sceapan {^o fornix create) ; 
shape (from this comes 
the suffix scipe or sc3rpe 
= -ship) 
sceac^ {a bush orbuftch); 

shaggy 
sc^ran ; to shear, to share, 

short, shire 
scedSan {to injure) ; 

scatheless 
scedwian {to look) ; show 
sce6fan ; shove, shuffle, 

scuffle 
scinan; to shine 
scTp; ship, skipper 
sdr {pure, clear) ; sheer 
scrincan ; to shrink 
scrud {garment) ; shroud 
sealt ; salt 
secgan ; to say 
s^el; sail 
sencan ; to sink 
se<Sc; sick 
seolfer ; silver 
sl^ ; sleep 
slecg; sledge-hammer 
slop {frock) ; slop-shop 
smeoru {grease) \ smear 



snican {creep) ; sneak 
s68 {truth) ; sooth-sayer 
sp^ {prosperity) ; speed 
spell {tale) ; gospel {i,e,f 

good-spell 
sprecan ; to speak 
staef; staff 
stearc {strong) ; stark, 

starch 
stelan ; to steal 
stician ; to stick, stitch 
stfgan {to mount) ; stirrup 

(i.e.,stfg-rap = mount- 
ing rope) 
st6w {place) ; to stow 

away, names in — stow 
sweart {black) ; swarthy 
swelgan ; to swallow 
sweltan {to die) ; swelter 
swerian ; to swear, 

answer {2Jid=a§'ainst) 
swifan {to moz/e quickly) ; 

swift 
syllan {to give) ; sell 
tsecan; to teach, 
tsesan {to pluck) ; tease 
tendan, tyndan {to kindle); 

tinder 
l>e6f; thief 
]>yrel {hole) ; drill, nostril 

(i.e. nose-hole) 
Jnveorh {oblique); athwart 
)>yrr {dty) ; thirst 
]>ringan {to press) ; throng 
>rsel; thrall 
tid {time) ; tide 
treowan {to trust) ; to 

trow 
tre6w8 ; truth, trust 
tiin {enclosed ground) ; 

town 
wacan, wacian ; to wake, . 
watch 



wsed {garment) ; widow's 

weeds 
wana {lack) ; want 
wanian ; to wane 
wealcan {to roll, turn) ; 

walk 
weald {forest) ; Weald, 

Wold 
wealdan {to rule) ; wield, 

Bretwalda (governor of 

the Britons) 
wealh {foreign) ; Welsh, 

walnut 
wed {a pledge) ; to wed 
w^n i^pe), w^ian {to 

expect) J ween, over- 
weening 
weorc; work 
weorpan {to throw) ; 

mouldwarp {i^^nunUd- 

thrower) 
weorS ; worth 
wic {dwelling) ; Alnwick, 

Greenwich 
wilcuma {one. who eomes 

i/v.hen we wish) ; wel- 
come 
wolcen {clouds ; welkin 
w6p {weeping) ; w}xQop 
wrsestan \to twisi) ; wrest, 

wrestle 
wregan [pf accuse) ; 

bewray 
wriOian ; . to wreathe, 

writhe.. Derivative, 

wrist 
wyn Qoy) ; winsome 
wyrd {faU) ; weird 
wyrhta (wor^fnan) ; 

wright 
yfel {Sad) ; leyil, ill 
yman; tpnw 



Besides words like those in the preceding list, which involve some interest- 
ing variation in form or meaning, there are very many which have kept their 
place in our language without material variation either in form or in meaning. 
These are genenuly easy to recognize. No one with any knowledge of Latm 
would suppose for a moment that such words as bind, climb, com, crop, decf, 
dim, east, end, fall, find, full, grim, grind, heap, help, horse, hunt, kind, leaf, 
melt, nest, north, south, oft, ram, satui, send, sing, sit, spiU, s^pringfStep, sting, 
stream, swing, timber, turf, tveb, word, thing, thorn, were of Latin or Gieek 
ongiD, 
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On comparing the earlier forms of English words with those now 
current, the following changes (among others) present themselves : — 

1. The vowel y of A.S. and early English gives place to 1, as d3nit 
dint ; hljrstan listen ; )>yrstan thirst; ^x fire ; bryd bride. 

2. A.S. 88 appears as ea (rs^an read) \ as 1 (r^el riddle) ; as e 
(wsere weri) , or as ee and ea (sldepan sleep ; spsec speech ; hselan 
heat). 

3. Broken vowel sounds in A.S. tend to become homogeneous in 
modem English. Thus efi appears as i (heih higK) ; as §, ee, or ea 
(edc eke^ celce cheeky ledf leaf) ; as e or ea (hedfod head^ deid dead) ; ea 
appears as d, a, or o (bealcian helch^ earm amty feallan fall^ fealdan 
fold) : e5 or eo appears as e, e4, or a Me6fol devil^ heofon heaven^ heorot 
harty heorte hearty (tor /ar)^ as le (le6f lief, ftind fiend^ theof thief), 
as ee (tre6 tree ; beo bee ; deor deer, cre6pan creep\ as 1 (meolc milk, 
se6csick), 

4. A.S. a appears as o or oa (aniic only, hilig holy, b4n bone, hUf haf, 
{im/aoffi ; as aw (ganian yawn) ; as 6 (wdt wot, wedlic wedlock), 

5. Long o takes the sound of u (00), or 11 (t6 to , d<5n do ; m6na moon ; 
m60 mother, &c.). 

6. A.S. e appears as ee (cw^n queen, s^can seek, t^8 teeth). 

7. All sorts of vowel sounds in unaccented syllables get to be repre- 
sented by & (See e,g, , the inflexions of the time of Chaucer. ) Compare 
the French /^W == perry, soudain s sudden, &c. 

8. A.S. o ( ST k) appears as oh or toh (cild child; ceace cheek; cyrice 
church ; sp^ speech ; bealcian bdch ; maca (companion) match ; cedp 
cheap; cempa champion; ceorl churl; streccan stretch; pic pitch) i 
but not uniformly (compare drink and drench, stink and stench, seek and 
beseech, pick and pitch, and the wcurds cyning king; ceol keel; C3rssan 
kiss, &C.). 

9. A.S. Off appears as dire (hrycg rt<^; brycg bridge ; mycg midge ; 
ecg A3^^]). Tnis softening of the guttural to ch or soft ^ is due to 
French influence, but the sounds are not those represented in French 
by ch and soft g ; hence the frequent insertion of / or d, 

10. A. S. ff or Off often disappears, or is replaced by w or y (bycgan buy ; 
secgan say ; fleogan /fy; oseg day; morgen marrow; dagan dawn; 
lagu law ; gnaean gnaw , hagol had ; ni^on nine; faegr fair ; 
msegen main; druncenian drowns isgicel icicle); especially at the 
end of a word (bodig body; dysig duaty; hunig honey, &c.). Also at 
the beginning (geaxyear; gpseyes ; geond yon; g^ng young; gildan 
yield; geXiclike; genoh. enough ; fftif, &c.). 

11. The guttural hff or ffh became sounded (and sometimes written) as 
t {yweoTg dwarf ; Itahtor laughter ; compare cough and clouph). In 
early English we find dofiyr (daughter) / caufie (caught) ; M^ (though) ; 
thrufi* {through). 

12. Guttural h appears as k, s, or gh (cniht kmjght ; Pihtas Picts ; 
\eoht light; eahta eight, &c.). Initial h often disappears (as hit it; 
hwing wings hneoca nik; mystan listmtAc*), • 
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13. A.S. sc appears as sli (scild shield; scrud shroud; sceal shall ; 
seacan shake ; sesc ash ; fisssc flesh). 

14. S has replaced th (as ea8e ease ; has for hath, &c.). 

15. D, t, and th are often interchanged. Compare deck and thatch; 
burthen and burden ; bud and button (Fr. bouton) ; drill, tril {nostril) 
and thrilly &c. 

16. IL sometimes replaces r. Compare Hal and Harry; Dolly and 
Dorothy ; Sally and Sarah, (See § 341.) Sometimes it replaces n, as 
in luncheon for nuncheon, 

17. M replaces n final, as in venoni {peniti), ransom {ran^oti), &c., or 
springs out of n when followed by b or f, as Dumbarton (Dun 
Breton); hamper {hanaper) ; Pomfret {^Pontefract), 

18. Letters frequently disappear. Thus : 

IL before a guttural or s (aelc ecKh ; hwilc which ; als as), 

N has been lost from the words us {German uns), tooth {Gothic tunthus, 
Lat, dentem), tithe (tenth), ele7/en (endlufon), goose (gans), other {Goth. 
anthar), mouth {Gertnan mund), could = cuiSe (cunnan),^^^ {Gertnan 
fiin^ Gr. Wirre), 77/wrj^fly TThunresdaeg), &c. N final has disappeared 
from my (mine), ago (agone), no (none), &c. Similarly ^^ = from. 

B has vanished from several words, as speak (sprecan), pin {A.S. preon, 
Scotch prin, Old English preen), Fanny (Frances), cockctde (cocaid), 
palsy (paralysis). 

T and d and th have disappeared from anvil (anfilt). Benedick 
(Benedict), ^^^/ (godspell), answer (andswarian), best (betst), Essex 
(East Saxons), Norman (Northman), worship (worthship), &c. 

F has disappeared from head (heafod), woman (wifinan), had (hsefde), 
/(?n/ (hlafoiti), &c. 

19. Initial syllables tend to disappear. See § 341 and compare reeve, 
gerefa ; lone, alone {all one) ; board, aboard, &c 

20. Internal syllables disappear. Compare lark, laverock ; last, latest; 
since, sithenes ; Monday, Monandag ; fortnight yfourteennight ; damsel, 
demoiselle ; comrade, camarade, 

21. The loss of final syllables (especially inflexions) is too common to 
need special notice. 

22. Letters sometimes intrude into words where they are not radical. 
B or p and d or t appear after in and n respectively, as in thumb, 

lamb, dumb, limb, number, glimpse (from gleanC), sempstress {seam), 
empty {emtig), embers {amyrie), &c., thunder {yunor), kindred (kinrede), 
anent {on-rfn or on-emn), parchment {parchemin), ancient {ancien from 
antiquanus), tyrant {tyran), romaunt {roman),fond {fon = a fool), 
expound {expono), sound {son), lend {lanan), drownded (for drowned), 
&c. T has also crept into glisten (glisian), tapestry {tapisserie), &c., 
and d into cUderliefest = allerliefest. In cuhance {avancer) the ^ is an 
error. 

Q- has intruded into foreign, sovereign, impregnable {prendre). 

T is often a phonetic offgrowth of s, as in against, betwixt, behest 
{behas), &c. 

8 has appeared at the b^inning of varioas words, as smelt, scratch, scrawl. 
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sneezty smash ^ &c., and has intruded into islattd [caland or igland)^ 

aisle {aile)i demesne {dominium). 
H" appears at the beginning of some words, as Noll {Oliver)^ Nancy 

(Anne), Nell {Ellen), nuncle {uncle) , nowche {owche), newt {ej'tte), and 

has intruded into ///^f/zA*;/^^ {nightegale), messenger, ensample, passenger, 

(Compare § 341.) 
It has mtruded in bridegroom {guma), vagrant {vagare), fioarse (A. S. 

hds), &c. (See § 341.) 

23. Two consonants, or a consonant and a vowel, often change places 
{metathesis) . Compare bright and beorht ; wnght and wyrhta ; brid 
and bird ; thresh and ^erscan ; fresh ond/ersCf &c 

24. Some words of Teutonic origin have assumed an initial g in passing 
through French. Compare guile and wile ; guard and loard; Guillaume 
and William, 

25. Consonants get assimilated through juxtaposition. Then we get 
lammas from fUdfmesse ; gammer from godmother ; gaffer from ^>d* 
father, 

B. SCANDINAVIAN WOBDS AND ELEMENTS IN ENaLISH. 



Some of the most important 
phical names : — 

ark ) (temple or f Arkholm 
argh / altar) ( Grimsargh 
beck (brook), Caldbeck 
by (town), Whitby 
dal (valley), Dalby 

fell (rock hill), Scawfell 
ford ) ( Seaford 

forth > (inlet) { Seaforth 
firth ) (Holmforth 

force (waterfall), Mickleforce 

a } (closure) {^^,'1;:^,^ 



of these are found in some geogra- 

gill (valley), Ormesgill 
holm (island), Langholm 
ness (headland), Skipness 
scar (steep rock), Scarborough 
skip (ship), Skipwith 

*'"e) (place of meet- (ThingwaU 

toft (small field), Lowestoft 
with (wood), Langwith 
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bag 

hard 

banx>w 

basket 

bog 

bran 

bug-bear 

bump 

button 

cabin 

clout 

coble 

^ock-boat 



crag 




gown 


lath 


rug 


crock -e 


(Zddle) 


griddle 


mattock 


size 


crowd 


gruel 


mesh 


smooth 


cudgel 




grumble 


mop 


soak 


dainty 




gyve 


muggy 


solder 


dam 




hawker 


pail 


tackle 


flannel 




hem 


pan 


tall 


flaw 




hog 


peck 


tinker 


fleam 




knell 


pitcher 


tmdge 


funnel 




knock 


rail 


welt 


fur 




knoll 


rasher 


whip 


glen 




lad 


ridge 


wicket 


goblin 




lass 


rim 


wire 
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The following geographical names are of Celtic origin: — Hizfers : — 
Avon, Dee, Don, Ouse, Severn, Stour, Thames, Trent Hills i — 
Cheviot, Chiltem, Grampian, Malvern, Mendip. Islands : — ^Arran, 
Bute, Man, Mull, Wight. Counties: — ^Devon, Dorset, ELent. Towns: 
— ^Liverpool, Penrith, Penzance. 

The following Celtic elements are foimd in some geographical names : 
— Ader (mouth of a river), as, * Aberdeen, Aber-brothwick, Aberwick 
(Berwick) ; ' Auchin (field), as, * Auchindoir, Auchinleck ;' Ardor Aird 
(high, projecting), as, * Ardnamurchan, Ardrishaig ; ' BcU (village), 
as, * Balmoral ; Ben or Fen (moimtain), as, * Ben Nevis, Penmaen- 
mawr;* wff/axr (field clear of wood), as, * Blair Athol;' Brae (rough 
ground), as, * Braemar ; ' Caer (fort), as, * Caerleon (Carlisle) ; Combe or 
Comp (valley), as, *Compton, Ilfracombe, Appuldurcombe ; * Dun 
(hill), as, Uhe Downs, Dumbarton;' Inch (island), as, 'Inchkeitfa, 
Inchcape ; ' Inver (mouth of a river), as, * Inverness, Inverary ; * 
Kill (cell, chapel), ' Kilmarnock ; ' JUn (deep pool), ' Linlithgow, 
King's Lynn \ ' Uan (church), ' Llandaff, Laimceston ; ' Tre (town^, 
* Coventry (town of the convent), Oswestry ; * Straik (broad valley), 
'Strathfieldsaye.' 

THE CLASSICAL ELEKEHT DT EN0LI8E. 

The greater part of the abstract terms in English, and words relating 
to religion, law, science, and literature, are of Latin or Greek origin. 
Most words of three or more syllables are of classical origin, and a 
very large number of those of two syllables, the exceptions being 
mostly words formed by English suffixes from monos^^llabic roots. 
Most monosyllabic words in English are of Teutonic origin, but many 
are derived from Latin and Greek, the greater part having come to us 
through French. The following belong to this class : — 

ace Tas) cape (caput) desk ) /jj^^^x glaive (gludius) 

age (aetaticum), cash (capsa) dish j ^ ' gourd (cucurbita) 

Old Fr, edage chafe (cale^cere) dose (Soo-is) grant (credentaze) 

aid (adjutum) chain (catena) doubt (dubitare) grease (crassos) 

aim (aestimare) chair (cathedra) dress (dirigere) grief (gravis) 

alms (e\c7}/iO(rvin7) chalk (calx) due (debitum) host (hospit-) 

arch (arcus) chance (cadentia) duke (dux) hulk (^Xieas) 

aunt (amita) charm (carmen) &ir (feria) inch ^uncia) 

balm (balsamum) chase (captiare) faith (fides) jaw (gabaia^ 

base (bassus) chief (caput) fay (rata) jest (gestmn) 

beast (bestia) coin (cuneus) feat (factum) jet (jactum) 

beef (boves) cork (cortex) feign (fingere) join (jungo) • 

blame (blasphemia) couch (coUocare) fierce (ferns) joy (gaudium) • 

boil (bullire^ count (comes) foil (folium) lace (laqueus) 

boon (bonus) count (computare) force ffortis) lease (laxare) 

brace (brachium) cost (constare) forge (fabrica) liege (legius) 

brief (brevis) coy (quietus) found (fimdere) lounge Ofongns) 

bull (bulla) cue (cauda) fount (fons) mace (massa) 

cage* (cavea) cull (colligere) frail (fragilis) mail, armour (mtc- 

car \ dame (domina) frown (frons) ula, mesh) 

carry ^ (carrus) daunt (domitare) fruit (fructus) male (masculns) 

charge ) dean (decanus) fry (frigere) mount (mons) 

* Note the curious change of b, p, or v, between vowels ioio Mft f./ (See ) 341.) ^.- 
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niece (neptis) 
noise (noxia) 
nurse (nutrix) 
ounce (uncia) 
pace (passus) 
paint (pingere) 
pair (par) 
pay (pacare) 
peace (pax) 
peach (persica) 
place (platea) 
plait (plecterc) 

g^ ) (Pl«it»») 
plum (prunum) 



print (primere) 

P;l2}(pretium) 

proof (probare) 
push (pulsare) 
quire (chorus) 
quite (quietus) 

^e } (™"«*) 
ray (radius) 
rear (retro) 
rill (rivulus) 
river (riparius) 
plange~(//Mm^fVar^)roll (rotulus) 
point (punctual) round (rotundus) 
poor (pauper) rule (regula) 

praise (pretiare) safe (salvus) 
pray (precari) sage (sapiens) 

preach (prsedicare) sauce (salsus) 



prey (prseda) scarce {ex-scarptus) street (strata) 

priest (presbyter) scourge(ex-corrigere)sue, suit (sequor) 



sure (securus) 
taint (tinctus) 
task (taxare) 
taste (taxiiare) 
taunt (temptare) 
tense (tempus) 

treat (tractare) 
vaunt {vanitare) 
veal (vitulus) 



seal (sigillum) 
search {circare) 
seat (sedes) 
short (curtus) 
sjege (assedium) 
sir (senior) 
sluice (exclusis) 
soar {exaurare) 
source (surgere) 
spice (species) 
spouse (sponsus) 
sprain (exprimo) 

spy (specio) ^ 

squad, square (^-view (videre) 
qttadrare) void (viduus) 

sta^e [staticus) vouch (vocare) 
strain (stringo) vow (votum) 
strait (strictus) waste (vastus) 
strange (extraneus) 

The above list does not include a large number of monosyllables, the 
Latin origin of which is obvious, such as cede (cedo), long (longus), 

GRIMM'S LAW. 

Besides words like the foregoing, which with many others have been dis- 
tinctly imported from the classical languages into English, there are numerous 
instances m which a word or root is common to several of the Aryan languages, 
wiUiout having been borrowed by any one from another, all having received 
the word in common from some more primitive source. In tracing the 
▼ariations which such words assume, a very remarkable relation between the 
consonants is found, which is commonly known as ' Grimm's Law.* 

If the same roots or the same words exist (i) in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, &c., 
(2) in Gothic or the Low German dialects, and (3) in Old High German, then 
1. When the first class have an aspirate the second have the corresponding 
soft check (ue,fht ox middle mute), the third the corresponding hara check 
{Le, sharp or thin mute). II. When the first class have a soft dkeck {flat or 
middle mute), we find the corresponding hard check {sharp or thin mute) in the 
second class, and the corresponding aspirate in the third. III. When the 
first class have a hard consonant (sharp or thin mute), the second have the 
aspirate, and the third the soft check {flat or middle mute). In this third 
section of the rule, however, the law holds eood for Old High German only as 
regasds the dental series of mutes, the middle (or flat) guttural being generally 
repUced by h, and the middle (or flat) labial by/.* 

The three branches of the law given above may be easily remembered in the 
following way : — ^Take a circular disc of cardboard, and mark on it three 
radii, inclined each to each at an angle of I20^ Mark these three radii (i), 
(2), and (3), corresponding respectively to the three classes of languages above 
referred to — (i) denoting Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, &c. ; (2) denoting Gothic 
and Low German dialects (including English) ; and (3) denoting Old Hieh 
German. Place the disc on a sheet oT paper, and write Aspirate opposite tne 

. * The above is the law in iu geneiml form. It vk subject to •pedal modificatiofit and 
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end of radius (i), Middle or Flat opposite the end of radius (2), and Thin or 
Sharp opposite the end of radius (3). The disc may be shifted, so that radius 
(i), instead of pointing to Aspirate t may jx>int to the other two classes of 
mutes in succession. In each position of the disc, each radius will p>oint to 
the class of mutes that may be expected to characterize any word that is com- 
mon to all three classes of languages, provided that one radius points to the 
class of mutes which the word in question exhibits in that group of languages 
which that radius represents. 

The law may also be easily recollected in the following way. It is obvious 
that the arrangement of three balls in three holes is settled as soon as two balls 
have been arranged in two holes. Similarly if we know how two of the three 
classes of mutes are apportioned to two of the three classes of languages, the 
assignment of the third follows as a matter of course. If we take Latin as 
representing the Sanskrit — Greek — Latin group, and English as representing 
the Low German group, the little formula ** duo fratres, two brothers, 
will give us all that we want. The d of duo and the t of two remind us that 
a flat (or middle) mute in the Latin class corresponds to a sharp (or thin) mute 
in the English class. The f oifratres and the b of brothers remind us that an 
aspirate in the Latin class answers to a flat mute in the English class. The t 
oifratres and the th of brothers remind us that a sharp (or thin) mute in the 
Latin class answers to an aspirate in the English class. The remaining class of 
mutes in each case belongs to Old High German. Practically our main 
concern is with the relations between Greek, Latin, and English roots, and for 
these the formula is sufficient. 

The following are a few instances of the application of this law : — 



I. 



Greek. 






xhv 
Us 
{ x6pros 



dvydrrip 



2. 



Bapffeuf 



<f>4poi> 
(dpfdr 



J {<t>pdTpa) 



Latin, 


Sanskrit. 


(h)anser 

heri 

hortus 


hansa 
hyas 


fera 


dhrish 


medius 


madhya 


fero 
frater 
fagus 
fu-i 


bhri 
bhratri 

bhavlmi 



y4yos 

y6vu 

ti4yas 



gnosco 


jnl 

A m 


genus 

genu 

mag-nus 


j&nu 
mah-at 


ego 





English, 
{Ang, Sax,) 


Gothic. 


Old Hi^ 
Gertnan, 


goose 

gestrandaeg 

garden 


gans 

gistra 

gards 


kans 

kestar 

karto 


daughter 
door 
deer 
dare 


daughtar 
daur 
dius 
ga-daur- 


tohtar 
tor 
tior 
tarran 


middle 


san 


mitte 


bear 

brother 

beech 

be (be-om) 


baira 

brdthar 

b6ka 


pini 
pnioder 
puocha 
pim 


IL 






know 
kin 
knee 

A.S. micel 
A.S. ic 


kan 

kuni 

kniu 

mih-ils 

ik 


chan 
chuni 
chniu 
mih-il 
ih (G. ich) 



Crrrk. 


Z^/.«. 


&mjiri(. 


English. 
{Ang. Sax.) 


Cot 


-1 


Old High 
German. 


.rmi-6t 


& 

duo 
dent-is 


dasan 
dant-as 


foot 
tooth 


tnihun 
twni 


VUOI 

ichan 


^ Kifyofii, 






help 
hemp 


hilfa 


hilfu 
hanaf 




III. 




'■Is;- 


caput 
cord-ia 
qui-s 


kapSla 
hrulaya 


A,S. heafod 
heart 
A.S. liwi 


haubith 
hairto 
hvas 


houpit 
(hena) 


S. -rptU 


tu 
altlr 


twam 
traya> 


thou 
thrtc 
other 


thu 
thruis 


du 
(iri 
andar 


.jS 


pater 
super 

w 


pitri_ 
pWia 


father 

full 
fish 
fell 


fadar 
ufic 
rolls 
fisks 


ubar 
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^_j^ 


■■_ 


IIL 




ic. 




a 


3 


4 


s 


6 


7 


8 


9 


(Sanskrit 

I. J Greek . 
(Latin . 

II. Gothic 

III. 0. H. G 


f 




h (k) 

f ^i) 

t 


g 
7 

i 


t 

d 


b 
B 

iv, 


f, '/ii 


Ui.d 





The following pair^ of words illustrate the law as it relates to English and 
(he classical languages; — irpo, fori; yuni. neJn ; Kopa, haras (5<-.] ; iSttupu,. 
tear ; x^Aii, jfo//; SiiSoi, pyt or //( ; Si^hIsj, lanif ; Spi-s. ini'ai, trtc ; Wafi, 
water; rripm^ f«ahcr ; mftts, harvtil ; K\it>, A(p-st, lislfii; fiiSu, mead; 
niXot, foal; vim ^fUitf), five; fra(n)go, break; calamus, halm; coUum, 
Aoi/r, haltir ; macer, mage, meagre ; ncer, eager ; homo, ^unta ; tonare, 
Ikmider ; lingua ( — ding^aj, tongue ; videte, ivilan ; torquere, threta ; t^o, 
thaet, thateh ; pisds, Jish ; pecus, feok ; turn, lam, the, thai, &c ; u-(er, 
vihether ; porcas, fiarh ; tum-co, thumb ; paUa. fealo {yillmi) ; ca[H<^ 



A Idst of tbd principal Iiatin Words DerivatiTes flram 
whioh are fboud in English.* 



taa Oi-rfi. a^diu (tmfX ™^u> lililcr); 
Aowt </ xkartrn) ; aculc, acuDua. 

equity, cquLVDOUF, rquuiox. 
AMtJmil (/ tialue) ; tatiman!, isteem, aim 
.Awtoa (fu^) 1 BtuaiT- 
JMBniu (^ tndliii dimtuni) ; etemiir. 
Jlflnm (wiO } coeval, pHmeva]. 
AC«r CA"ifli agricullura, agrarian, 
Acfar(JAi/)i eiai^gciale. 
Ago (/ jvr rn mffH^fi, drive, dc) ; agent, act, 

lluar §^) ; aiactitv. 

ABm (ffl*ir),tha(fairreftwa) ; alien, alter, 

■Itemate, alilfl- 
Ala (/ HflunrJ^ ; jUIuony, alimeaL 
Htm (i(i^ w9>) ; aMtude, exslt 
AaUtM iantriu^Jirtmir) ; amlutioii. 
Avlnlg {/ana); ambit, wmnatnbulisl. 
Ana (/ Aw), amicua ifrirmi). amor (Anv) ; 

Amam', Aj^raus, amiiable, amiable. 

Amplui llarjii ■ ample, ampli^. 

Ansa (/ rittt), anuii^; anxious, anxiety, 

Anenbii (cenur, iinJ) : BOtfc 

A^mu fimilAy, aaimus ^limuO ; anlmMe, ui- 

Aimuliu (ri^y ; annu la r . 

Annua (vai^i amiual. anninnu?. 

.&nni(s^iw>><m); anile. 

Af«xia (/ *tf€H) : April, aperient, aperture. 



^mlmiitryr 
Anua^cw); 



(/ ca^Ol appellaDon, appeal. 

(//rt;a3apt,apl.. 



...... , aqueduct, aquatic, 

{timfirv] i arbitrate, arbitnry^ 
Irtt) \ arbour. 



A^io (/>mtf) ; argue, anpiment. 

Anna (jfAuui) \ aims, amiour. 

An irilimgli) ; arable. 

An iitiiti ; art, artist, OTlifice. 

Artu Uriaf), aiticulni {nulijeiiH or/asttf 

it^' articulate, DrQde. 
Aibuii («t) : annine. 
Amt irgwFM) J Bxaapeiale, asperity. 
Aadai liaB) ; audacious, audacity. 
Andlo (Vta^ ; audience, audible. 



Anmm igoid) ; auriferous. 
An i furr ^m« wA^ taMa ARf 

AiaSiam(,Attf}; auiiliaiy. 
ATama (jTwiri); avaricoi av 
Avidua irax"y ; avidity. 
Avii (Aird) ; aviary. 



Oaballna (A»w>; cavalry. 

Oado, n/. cuum (/ /afi) ; cadeno 

Oaada, caeium (/ cmI) ; suicide, ii 

Oalmtrs (/ ;te;e, IrfflQ calx ■ Ab/ V 
Oalnlna (ftiilr) ; calculate. 
Calx; chalk, calcine. 
Callna (iani iHii), callosus ; callow 
Gaatnoa (fi/aiH) ; camp encam' 
Oaadeo (/ ium or Aaid), ca 

candid, incendiary, caudle, 
Owda M^L canine. 
Oasna (rtidi ; canal, dunneL 
Cants </ lEV) 1 chant, incanlal 
O^maa (Ainr) ; capillary. 
Otvio (/ /o^tf), capni (toib*) : 

city, accepr — ^-^ — ' --"^ 
Oqnt t;^4i 

predpttate, deca^tau, 
□arH> (£hA ; cr-' — — '-^ 
Oanar(/puA>} 

Oardo |4»vir) ; . 

Caiman CtfTtf*) ; chan 
Oaro, gamisX««*); 

OaniB {dtar) ; charity, cherish. 

CmtOpi [twttrmHi ; cai'- ■ 

Oaatua (fittrr) ; diaste. 



CaTM jij/iia.) ; ci..., 

Oado (/fv) ; cede, precede, pificeed, cc 
0iUhm(jiifim/e3j: celelnaie. 
0«1« tanK*) ; celerity, aceeleiate. 
<Md(/i(u1cJ; ctmiEaJ. 




aa only a few Kunpkl of the English derivative! b% gi' 



LATIN DERIVATIVES. 



OhIbb (/tnndinO ; ceni, canny. 

flMlM (mnkwO ; cecoii, ctnifr. 
I^rtft Ifmirri; charts dutxtoTj CBTtoon, 

IBmii l/iitwO-, cltim, cluuour. 

duaa (*iv*i) ; d™r, clarify. 

^* — '-' dui. dassu. 

OndD (/ jtw!): ududc, iodude, cuocludi, 

ckn, cncluc, cloister. 
CtaiHa (hCU); dvnciKy, indement. 
gj»t /JuMl)i indiKdedusion, 




Pi«. dicnira (/ M/) ; conir«dit*, predki, 

Diu (ciivi : diaiy, diiinmL 

Digitu l/it^tr) : Jigii. diuital. . 



"■ 0;"^). dol" U fiw): 



«*);'*)iiM 



kniia (/ J^/J : dor 
w, ducnim (/ i« 



dulHous, iodiiblt- 
1 ; coadnct, dulcei 



IM> (AiWi 

titmdwt of apecimcDs). 
Oqpalo (/ /«■ /i^Uir) : copulalivc. 
Oi^(/Ai>V); o»li. decoction. 
Ogr, conjiB (Afar/) ; cordul, CODCOEd, record- 

Oiipiu iiody) ; cDipE, carp&Cj LDCDjpontc, 

Ck«daf/ici^wT«J; ciecd, incredible, cndit. 
Ona: craie. 

(Mu(mj; ci __., 

. ..in^tlirKi; cubil! 

(Aiu^)» lOCuJlHle, Culpable. 
■iu(4«/):>cciunulue. 

u (lufrr) ; cupld, cupidity. 

n {/ nsa); concur, ' disciiiMve, 



<*07ai««); 




Siaffral 
Bjel/);" 

'■ "W^icamine. 
jomple, sample. 

Kip«di»'(/jt//fM); expedite, eipedient. 
Ei^aiioi (/ fry) ; eipen, eiperience. 

f$litr(mtcJianii,ttvf*rr^: fel»ic, btaicate. 

Fabnla (lillli ilorj) : &We, fibulous. 

Faortu* (t/rtwr) ; fcceiious. 

P«li«l(l«lb) ; &de, iuperlicial. 

Faoilia (bH).); fcoJe, difficulty, faculty, ftcili. 

Taeiii (/ »,ati, df) ; feet, faction, affect, de- 

ficienl, benefactor, perfect, feat. 
Fallot/ rf«^inr)! &lse, fallible, fiul. 
Faa*(«/ortl.; fame, mfamom. 

Fmu (i/tUaJv 6mni'(i»*fl' " -SfBiiHi: 

intuit, fate, latal. 
FuniB lltmtli); &iie, probne. fananc. 
Faalidiam {loatkiKg), Itutidious. 
Faw ; favour. 
Falnu; lever, febrile. 
FMUidu (/<Tfi7() ; fecundity. 



lii(nva.^); ,. 

n ittn) ; Decembo-, dednaal. 
11 iirmiHiHt); decent, decorous. 

nu UxIM): JentiH, trident, indent. 

■Uov </ £nw/7-} ; desiie, desiderate. 

9U KGaffi deity, dei^, dcodand («> it gwot 

DiD (rvU): deiterilT. 



Fends (/i/n:4f);i 



im iirfk) I ferrugiuous, ^nier. 
H (/ Ml) : fervent, fervid, eBam 
M (tnEniH) 1 fesdTe, (east. 
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YSGUSa GRASCCAK. 



^i/atfJkX fuia(f trm*^; iSdeiitj, confide, 
perfidy, defy. 

ft, nxnm {l/etxUii^ ; fix, cmcifix. 
(jott) \ tiiiai, affiliate. 
Timit^ 6a&am (/ cUmoe) ; fiasore, fiaale. 
- / ska^y ; fiction, figuze, frign. 
(^^x</> ; final, coniiTir, mfixiucve. 
i; lirniy confjmi, aitirm. 
',/y»uai97>; fiscal, confiscate. 

{scourge, lie acarcJur^ ; ifagrifarr. 
{disgrace) ; ifagiriocn. 
(/ bum) : iiz^;nn3L, conrtagratiop, 

Fb, ftma f / ^^v) ; indace^ famtmf 

'(/ iimQ; dedect, ffrrThie, cxrannflez. 
' (/ strike) ; afflict, p«n<liffite. 
{Jl^mer, ; Scxid, ioaxrah. 
JlMy ftxxnm (/ /SaorX Jioctas (i 

mfloeace, ftzuL 
7«fi«, foHom (/ <^ ; fosse, fasL 
JiUmmiUa/) ; fi:>ii^^ trenail, frfofafe, 
ViMs; vaoDt, fcnnrain 
y«nft ; fiann, reform, is£xm. 
TcraodU i/tar"^ ; {crmidatblt. 
TmMj (onaxiA; fiartxxne. 
7«ftM (x^'VN^ ; £onxfy, fortress. 

_>, fetcoim (/ iroiJk); fragile, fir:iil. In- 
bwgt^ mfractioa, fragmfnr, fracmrc. 
{trvtMery ; fintemai, fearncide. 
firaodis; frand . 




I 



); 



iuSm 



; fre(|aeac. 
(/fW); friction. 
I {c4>la) ; frigid, refi-^erate. 
; from, afixGot, frontispiece. 
rtas (frtdt); iraat 1/ enjoy)\ frnit, 
frrnct^, frwrtion, frugal {J^rugalis\ 
iba^ifn vain)\ frcsuate. 
i» {JJlee) ; fngittTe, refizge. 
Ughieny, refnigecc. 
t {thunderboU) ; fulminate. 
(fxwAifer) : fomigate, fume. 
(/ /vwr) ; foaadsy, refnnd, con£mnd, 
coofose, 

iboiUm^ ; found, foundation, profound. 
\j discharge) \ functioa, defunct. 
w < funeral. 
ithief)', friitiTe. 



Gcfai (2^^^; ; gelid« congeal, jellj. 

0«BS (rtf^^r). gigno (root gen-), / &r/c/; 
genus i/tind) ; gentile, generate, gender, 
dq^enerate, general, gentle. 

Otn, gestnm (/ iear) ; gesture, suggest, belli- 
gerent. 

CBftdes f/V^) ; glass, glacial, glazier. 

OHmou ikemet) ; gland, glandular. 

CHobw (^Kz//) ; globe, conglomerate. 

GlorU; glory. i 

GnUhu (x^/X grzdior (/ waW) ; grade, di- 
gression, transgress, aggression. 

Ofnadls (large) ; grand, aggrandize. 

Ojaaum igrain)\ granular. 

Oiati* ; grace, gratuitou.s, gratis. 

Omtns ; grateful, gratitude. 

Gravis (heavy) ; grave, grief, gravitation. 

iSrtOiiJiockyf gregarious, omgr^au. 

^ ' ^Uj^'^Oi govern. 



(Ihaoey; basNK, Baint, pohibtf. 
f^^MdZ): hahitatinay inhatiit 
\(I sticSJn adhere, hesitate. 
i(ieBi^ ; inherit, hercdtfary. 
mimil^reatAe); cxfaole, inlule. 

hanr^tnta.(/ drmam)i exfaanst. 
>f herb, herbaceous. 

i miMt*j) j hibernate. 
t (actor) ; htsmamc 
(jKox): hmnan, homicide. 

i; honrg. 
'I honour, honorary. 
^ilsimiderii hoizar, hcrnd, abhor. 
'; exhort. 

\(gmrdeM)i horticnitnre. 
>(gues^; howpttahie, host. 
(eMewKj): hogjie. 
{/mm wet) ; hnnwd, hnraoor. 
.gmmd)i exhmne, hnmbie. 

i (Jirr) ; ignitr, ignmm . 
i; ignore, ignorant. 
' J image, ini'^gTP^i 

(/ ^ camemamd) ; cnqxre, impcii o ui» 
unpcratiTe. 

(I/ctMi); indicate, 
> (ioar); inferiar, infemaL 
Xtmlem/)i ingenkms, canine. 
(natire) ; ingexmity. 
(u^dhQ; insobfr, insular, 
par (teheie) ; integral, int egr ity. 
"^ (I /tiuuM) i intdligent, mteUect. 
'f mvite. 
i(aMger); ire, irate, irascible, 
'ta (I prevoke) ; irritate. 
[agaia); reiterate. 
Iter, itineris (Jcmrnej^ ; itinerant. 




(I lxede>am)\ adjacent, 
jactnm (/ tkram)', eject, object, ad- 
jective, conjecture. 

Joeas ; joke, jocular. 

Jadex ; judge, judicious,, prejudice. 

JagmtQwrir); conjugal, conjugate, jogobr. 

Jnngo, juDctnm: jom, joint, juncture 
junction, injuncdon. 

Jora (/ jmetxr) ; conjure, jury, pesjory. 

Jas (Justice), Justus (just)', just, injiayr 
jurisdiction. 

Jovcaxs (jrourng)', juvenile, junior. 



Labar ; laboor, bbotatory. 

Labar (/ slide) : lapse, collapse. 

Lae (milk) ; bcteaJ, lactic 

Lacrnaa (ieaf') ; lacrimose, lacrymaL 

Laedo, laesnm (/ dash or hurt) ; leaon, fSiSttt 

collision. 
IiOiwaao, laagnidiu ; langnisK. languid. 
Lapu (stcne) ; lapidary, dilapidate. 
Largns; large. 

Latoa (6ro€u£) ; latitude, dilate. 
Lataa {side) ; lateral, equilateral. 
Laos, laudis (praise) ; laud, laudable. 
LaTo(/n«zrA); lavatory, lave. 
Laxna (loose) ; lax, relax. 
Lego (/ depute) ; legate, legacy. 
L^. lectum (/ gather) ; collect, elect, leo 

tnre,col]^e, l^on. 



LATIN DERIVATIVES. 






'J/ff): Lull, Leg 

ibniY, Ubel. 

yii/j ; litrno 
(/(w);oblim,n 

tbt ihmholdi, 
IlMia {iKUMAirr) : limit. 

Liaqoo, ILc^(>'/«S" ;=!! 

Isciu (/^.u-r) : iDciiil, k 






m {I/iafi ; du44, pnLudv, il 



Xoiu (lit*i) : lumiiMai, iltuni 

!«■ (■»«) ; luBU, lUBUK. 

IM (/ nut):,d>h>K, nblutUHi. 
Los «i!v*;^ ; luod, ducidui. 



r (/nra/tfr) ^ IBA^tlld*, 



■iciitar! niwutn 



■Mr (iwrtn-) ; muerul, ini 

Xtimt/iMA: nnxly, med 
Miiiu (middiri ; nediator, im 

MiBteiiB (iVmI): DHmbar. mwnbnne. 
mmm (miif^mn: BHouii (/ nmimiiri: 

Bwiw Unv) : niei»<icioui. 

■WIobC^S)) nod, «nca'datioiL 

Vow ™5IS»^) : men "" ' " """ 



rtcAfd); DiiHr, mu«ry. 



KcIUKj 



l«fl) ; tnu 



noilifv. 



"^; m "i 



Mm, monu (dVa/>> ^ nwrul, moituvjy. 

■sm, nuHuni (/ Kunr). mitHlU : n 

■nUn* (moMjt) ; muJtiiudt, multiple 
XdwIu (twtr/iOj mundane. 
■onia {IJtrtiM -. mUDiiioa, muniDHnl, 
■snuijtv* **«.) j remunanie. immunil 
If irai <•«■//) ; muni, ininuiiunil. 

X1M(/c:iiuwr); muubli, csaauK. 



Vaita, iKium (/ lu) \ connecl, winci. 

lla«(/d^v\- neaaiion, rtncgada. 
Kacotdma (^uwhI; uegoiHU. 

Rntir {mU^Du,^: hukt, niuiral. 
Hi™(A/o,-*l.tite.i, 
iriSil(.u.W.V)..„T„l,il;.i. 
Hwo (/ Ai,r7> , l„„„f,„, noxiDUi. 
Ho-aoo, do<i...i (/ t...m-> ; no-mcn (™ 

Moil'K^"iT*on"c"ily"'.'"n-a(.. 

Vtnm (mt'r) ] NovctiilK. 

Mdtui {«^,); n^vcl. <ci.L>vaH, novice. 



OkUanna: oblique. 

OUliia (fram liv-idui): oUii 

(ftiinnia (dmrt) ; obacun. 
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Oeoolo (ku/e); occult. 

Ooonpo (/ ^y hold of) ; occupy, occupation* 

Octo {fight) ; octave, Oictober. 

OooJiu (^>v, bud) ; ocular, oculist. 

Odinm (Aattrd) ; odious, odium. 

Odor {snuU) : odour, odorous, redolent. 

OAeiiim {duty) ; office, officious. 

Oleum (^/V) ; oleaginous. 

Omen; ominous, abominate. 

Omnu {alt) ; omninotent, omnibus. 

Oaiis, oneris {load) : onerous, exonerate. 

Opiiiar (/ think) ; opine, opinion. 

Opto (/ desire) : option, adopt. 

Opat, operis {work) ; operate. 

Orbis {circle) ; orb, orbit, exorbitant. 

Ordo {oreler) ; ordain, ordinarjr. 

Orior. ortus (/ rise)\ origin, abortive. 

Oro (/ speoK) ; orator, adore. 

Os, oris {imouth) ; oral. 

Oaookr (/ kiss) \ oscillate. 

Oram {fg^ \ oviparous, ovaL 

Paeiioor, paotiui (/ makeana^^emeni) ; pact, 

compact. 
Puras [^village) ; paean, peasant. 
FftOinm {cloak) ; paU, palliate. 
Falpo (/ stroke) ; palpable, palpitate. 
Fialni {stake) ; pale„ palisade, impale. 
Pando, pansum and passum (/ spread ) ; ex- 

pand, expanse, compass. 
Paai^, p>ctiiin {I fasten) : impinge, compact. 
Paau {bread) \ companion (one who shares 

your bread). 
Par {equal) ; peer, compare. 
'Bmito {I spare) ', parsimony. 
Pareo {I ap^ar) ; apparent. 
Pario (/ bring forth) ; parent, viviparous. 
Paro (/ put^ prepare) ; repair, compare. 
Part {pari) ; partition, party, particle, parti- 

ciple, parse, particular. 
Paaoo, pastum {ffeed) . pasture, pastor. 
Peter (father) \ paternal, patron, patrimony, 

patricuui. 
Patna {country) ; patriot, expatriate. 
Patkr, psassus (/ suffer) ; patient, passion 
PHapor {poor) ; pauper, poverty. 
Pax, pacts {peace) ; paciHc. 
Teomk {breast I; pectoral, expectorate. 
Tt(nilxum{ private property) ; peculiar, pecu- 

latioo. 
Paoaaia {jnoney) ; pecuniary. 
PeUo (/ drive) ; compel, repulse, pulse. 
Pendao (/ katu^ ; pendo, pensum (/ kanf or 

we^h); depend, pension, recompense, 

perpendicular. 
Penetro (/ /i^rrr) : penetrate. 
Penmia {rvant) ; penury, penurious. 
Perdo (/ lose) ; pmiitioa. 
Peraona {^mask) ; person. 
Pea, pedis {foot); pedal, pedestrian, impede, 

expedite, biped. 
Peatia {phmue) ; pest, pestilence. 
Peto, petitum {ask, seek); petition, compete, 

repeat, appetite. 
PiafOf pictum {paint) ; depict, picture. 
Pile (/ steal) ; i>illage, compile. 
PiaeiaC/fjA); piscatory. 
eiu {dutiful); pious, piety, pity. 



Plaoeo {I please) ; placid, pleasant. 
Plaago; compkun. 
Plante ; plant, plantation. 
PlanitB {level) ; plane, plain. 
Plaodo (/ clap ) ; s^plaud, plausible. 
TUUm {comffuwalty); plebeian. 
Pleot6 (/ tueave) ; complex, perplex. 
Pleo (/ JIU) ; plenus {full) ; plenary, 

plete, replete, supply. 
Plieo (/ fold); sM;>ply, comply, dui^idty, 
double, complex, pliable, surplice, aooom* 
plice. 
Ploro (/ weep) ; deplore, exi^ore. 
Plumhum {lead) ; plumber, plummet. 
Plna, pluris {more) ; plural, surplus. 
Poena {fine\ punio(^»«uA); penal, punitive^ 

repent; penance, penitent. 
Polio; polish, polite. 
Pondna {;a)eight)\ pound, ponder. 
Pono, positum {I place) ; impose, deposit oooi* 

pound, position. 
Popolua {people) ; popular, publish. 
PorDua(^^; pork. 
Porta (<^^N7r); portal, portico, porthc^. 
Porto (/ carry) ; export, important. 
Portaa(Aar^mvr); port. 
Poaanm (/ cati) \ possible, potent. 
'2^iiA {after) \ posterity. 
Poatiuo (/ demand) \ postulate. 
Prada {plunder) \ predatory, prey. 
PraToa {crooked) ; deprave, depravity. 
'PT9om{/pray); deprecates precarious. 
Prehenoo {/grasp) ; apprehend, comprdiend. 
Premo, pressum {/ press) ; exiness. 
Pr^na ijirst) ; prunevad, primrose. 
"Frimomm {prince); principal. 
Ttvn(l deprive); deprive, private. 
Probo (/ make good); prove, probable, w. 
probate. 

Probnun {shameful acts) ; opprobrious. 

Probna {honest^ good) ; probity. 

Promo, pgromptoa ; prompt. 

Prope {iu«u^ proximus {nearest); propinqnity, 
proximate. 

P r op ri ua {one's own)-, proper, piop e ity, pro* 
priety. 

Podor {shame\ pudet ; impudent. 

T^^^iu {boy) \ pu«ile. 

Y\mJA {boxer); pugilist. 

Pogno {I fight); pugnacious, impugn. 

Puuno {lungs); pulmonary. 

Pongo, punctum (//rwvl) ; pungent, pnaottBai 
expunge, point. 

Papua, pupiuaa {a little boy) ; pufnl, puppet 

Purge (/ cleanse) : purge, purgatory* 

Porua; pure, purify. 

Pnto (/ cuty calculate y think); sunputate, OQH* 
pute, count, depute. 

Pntna {rotten) ; putrid, putrefy. 

Quaero, quaesitum (/ seek) ; question, inqniref 

query, exquisite. 
dualia {of which kind): quality, qualify. 
Qnantoa {how great) ; quantity, 
ftuatio, quassum, cutio, cussum (/ thski)', 

quash, percussion, discuss, 
ftoartas {fourthly quadra {square);, quar^ 

quarter, quadrant, quadratic. 
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(/ ecmplain) ; querulous. 
rest) : quiet, acquiesce. 
\.%y quiBtiu; quintessence. 

(ray) ; radius, radiate. 
{root)^ radical, eradicate. 
rasum (/ scra^) ; erase, razor. 

(^roMeA); ramify. 

{/ snatcA): rapid, rapture, rapine, rapa- 
>us« ravish, ravage. 
[tJUm) I rare, rarefy. 
rtchmituh\ reason, rational. 
[reckfftua) ; ratify, rate. 
(/ mok* straight) ; regular direct, 
^t, regiment, rector, rectify. 
(V); regal, regicide. 
b; reign, regnant. 
I creep) \ reptile, surreptitious. 
iimg) ; real, republic. 
iet}\ retina, reticule. 
risum (/ laugh) ; deride, risible 
7 AM stij^) ; rigid, rigour. 

water) \ irrigate. 

rite, ritual. 

[bfvok)^ rivalis {having the same brook 
cemmon ) ; river, rival, derive, rivulet. 
{oaky strength) ; robust, corroborate. 
^osum {I gnaw) ; corrode, corrosion. 
f euk) ; arrogate, prorogue. 
wheel) : rotate, rotary. 
iw ; round, rotund. 
utttau^ht) ; rude, erudite, rudiment. 
f$nimkle)\ corrugate. 
, ruptum {J break) i rupture, eruption, 
nipt, bankrupt. 
nwA); ruin, 
iris {couMiry) ; rustic, rural. 

McrmOi sacerdos (priest) : sacred, sacri- 
). sacerdotal. 

{k$»evnitg) ; sage, sagacious, presage, 
it, saline, salarv. 

altum, sultum (/ leap) ; salient, assail, 
ault, salmon {the leaping fisK)^ insult, 
lalutis (safety) ; salute, salutary. 
(stife) : salvation, saviour. 
I (Aaly) : saint, sanctify. 
■ (biSod) ; sanguinary, sanguine. 
mmAt sound) ; sanative, sanatory. 
sound) ; sane, sanity, sanitary. 
(/ tastSt am wise), sapor (taste) I 
'OUT, sapient, insipid. 
euough), satur (full\ satio (/ /ill) \ 
iate, saturate, satisfy. 
(I climb) ; scan, ascend, descend, 
scissum (/ split) ; rescind, scissors. 
'' km^w)\ science, prescience, omni- 
snce, conscience. 

scrotum (/ write) ; scribe, describe, 
ipture, postscript. 
.at (a little M>ble) ; scruple. 
(/ examine) ; scrutiny. 
ectum (/ cut) ; sect, section, dissect, 
^nent, secant. 

sessum (/ jiV), sido (/ set)\ session, 
entmry, sediment, possess, subside, 
iduous, consider. 
(ued) : seminary, disseminate. 
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Btatx (old'man)\ senile, senate. 

Beatio(/^r/, think), ^txa,v& (feeling) \ scent, 
sentence, assent, sense. 

SepQlio (I bury) ; sepulture, sepulchre. 

Septem (seven) \ September, septennial. 

Bequor, secutus (I folUrut\ secundus (folloW' 
ing) : sequence, sequel, consequent, perse- 
cute, second. 

Sero, sertum (f set in a row) ; insert, exert, 
desert, series, sermon. 

Sennu (slaved servio (/ serve), servo (/ watch 
or preserve) \ serf, servile, servant, pre- 
serve, deserve. 

Bidut (star) \ sidereal, consider. 

Bisiram; sigii, signal, resign. 

Sileo (/ am silent) \ silent, silence. 

Bilva («cnmk/) ; sylvan. 

Similis (lik«)\ similar, assimilate, resemble, 
simulate. 

Simul itogethei^ ; assemble, simultaneous. 

Sinynll (one by one) \ single, singular. 

Binua (curve, lap) ; sine, sinuous. 

Biito (/ stop, I stand); consist, insist. 

Sooioi (companion) ; social, society, 

Sol (sun) ; solar, solstice. 

Soliaua ; solid, solder. 

Solor; con -sole, solace. 

Solum; soil. 

Solua (alone) : solitude, desolate. 

Solvo, solutum (/ loosen) ; solve, solution- 

Somnai (sleep) ; somnolent, somnambulist. 

Sonus : sound, sonorous, consonant. 

Sopor (filrr/) ; soporific. 

Spam, sparsum (/ stre%v) ; sparse, disperse, 

Spatuun; space, spacious, expatiate. 

Spooio, spectum (/ look), species (appearance, 
kind) \ special, respect, spectator, despise, 
suspiaon. 

Sporo (/ ho^) ; despair, desperate. 

Spiro (I breathe), spiritus (breath) ; spirit, 
aspire, conspire. 

Splendeo (/ shine) ; splendour, splendid. 

Spolium ; spoil, spoliation. 

Spondeo, sponsum (/ promise) : sponsor, re- 
spond, despond. 

Stolla(«/ar); stellar, constellation. 

Sterao, stratum (/ throw down)i prostmtOi 
consternation. 

Stilus (pen) ; style. 

Stimulus (good) i stimulate. 

8tirps(r^i): extirpate. 

Sto, statum (/ stand) ; station, stature, suble, 
distant, obstacle, armistice, substance. 

Statuo (/ set up) ; statue, statute. 

StdBfo, stricti^m (/ tighten) : stringent, strain, 
strict, strait. 

Stnio, structum (I piU np) ; construct, destroy, 
construe. 

Stttdium (Meal) : study. 

Stupeo (/ am amazea) : stupid. 

Suadeo (/ advise) : suasion, persuade. 

BvLdo(l sweat), sudor; sudorific, exude. 

Sum (/ am), root es, ens (being) i entity, pre- 
sent. Futurus {about to be) ; future. 

Summus (highest) ; sum, summit. 

Sumo, sumptum (/ take); assume, consume 
consumption. 

Sv^or (above) ; superior^ su9c«oba« 
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Sorgo (/ rise) ; surge, resarrectioa. 

Taoeo (/ am silent) ; tacit, taciturn. 
Taago, tactum (/ touch) ; tact, contact, con- 
tagion, contiguous, attain, attach. 
IFazdiu {slow) •. retard, tardy. 
Tego, tectum (/ cover) ; protect, integument. 
Temno (/ despise) ; contemn. 
Tamptro ( / moderate) ; temperate, temper. 
Tamplum; temple, contemplate. 
T«Bimui (time); temporal, temporary, tense. 
Tanoo, tensum (/ stretch) ; contend, intend, 

tense, tension. 
Taaeo, tentum (/ hold) ; tenant, ^ tenacious, 

tenour, retain, content, retinue, con* 

tinuous. 
Tento or tempto (/ try) ; tempt, attempt. 
TenniAUt (Boundary) ; term, terminate. 
Toro, tritum (/ rt^o) ; trite, contrition. 
Tenrft (earth); terrestrial, terrene, inter, 

temer, terrace. 
Terreo (I frighten) ; terrify, terror, deter. 
TMtif (witness); testify, testimony, attest, 

detest, protest. 
T0XO, textum (/ weave) ; text, context, texture, 

textile. 
Timeo {I fear) ; timid. 
Toirqueo, tortum (/ twist); torsion, contort, 

torture, tormeut. 
Toireo, tostum (I parch) ; torrid, toast. 
Total (whole) : total. 

Tniho, tractum (/ draw) ; treat, tract, attract. 
Tromo (/ tremble) ; tremour, ttemendous. 
TWi, Xx\3l (thi^eV, trefoil, trident, trinity. 
TrSawi (I assign) \ tribute. 
Tribua ; tribe, tribune. 
Trade, trusum (/ thrust) ; extrude, intrusion. 
Tabor (swelling) ; tubercle, protuberance. 
Tooor (/protect) j tuition, tutor. 
Toaioo (/ szve/l) ; tumid, tumult. 
Tondo, tusum (/ thump) ; contusion. 
Torba (mod) ; turbulent, turbid. 
Tuipii (Joui) ; turpitude 

Ubor (udder) ; exabemnt. 

mtm (beyonj)^ ulterior (furihet)^ ultimas 

(furthest) ; ulterior, ummate, penult. 
unbra (shade) ; umbrage, umbrella. 
Jnoia (a twl/th pmrt); ounce, inch, oncial. 
uagao, unctum (lanoimf) ; unguent, ointment, 

unction. 
Vadft (wave); abound, redooad, abundant, 

inundate, undulate. 
Vnia (one) ; union, unit, triune, uniform, tmi- 

verse, unioue. 
Viki (city) ; uMMtn, suburb. 
Vrgoo (f press) ; urge, urgent. 
uro, ustum (/ bum) ; coinbustion. 
TFtor, usus (I use) ; use, utitity, usury. 



Uxor (wi/e) ; uxorious. 

Vaoea (cow) ; vaccination, vaccine. 

Vaoo (/ am unoccupied); vacant, vacation, 

vacate, vacuum, evacuate. 
Vagor (/ wander), vagus (wandering) ; vague, 

vagrant, vagabond. 
Valeo (/ am strong); valid, valour, value^ 

avail, prevail. 
Valliis (stake), vallum (rampart) ; circumval- 

lation. 
Vaniis (empty) ; vain, vanity. 
Vapor (steam) ; vapour, evaporate. 
Varioo; various, variety, variegate. 
Vastoi ; vast, waste, devastate. 
Veho, vectum (/ carry); convey, convex, 

inveigh, vehicle. 
Velio, vulsUm (/ pluck) ; convulse, revulsion. 
Velum (coi>ering);.vt\\, reveal, develop. 
Vendo (/ sell) ; vend, venal. 
Vonenum (poison) ; venom. 
Veneror (/ worehip) ; venerate, revere. 
Venio, ventum (/ come); convene, venture, 

convent, prevent, revenue, convenient, 

covenant. 
"^fiaia (belly) ; ventriloquist. 
Vestas (wind) ; ventilate. 
Vorbom (word) ; verb, verbal, proverb. 
Verto, versum (/ turn) ; verse, version, con- 
vert, divorce, adverse, advertise, onivene, 

vortex, vertical. 
Veroa (true) ; verity, verify, aver. 
Vestis (garment) ; vest, vesture, vestry. 
Votot (old) ; inveterate, veteran. 
Via (nw«0 \ deviate, pervious, trivial 
^iiajMiM(neig/UH>uring); vicinity. 
Viola (cnange) ; vicissitude, vicar. 
Video, visum (/ see) ; visible, vision, provide, 

revise, visage, prudence, providence, sor* 

vey, envy. 
ViUs (cheap) ; vile, vilify. 
Vinoo, victum (/ conquer) ; victor, vanquish, 

victim, convince, ccmvict. 
Vir(MMM), virtus (manliness); virtue, vingo, 

triuaxvir, virile. 
"^iM (forte); violent 
Vita(/«>5r): vital. 

Vittam (fault) ; vice, vicious, vitiate. 
Vivo, victum (/ Iwe) ; revive,, vivify, vivadoo^ 

victuals. 
Vooo (/ ceUt), vox (voice); voice, vocal, too* 

tion, invocate, convoke, vowel. 
Volo (/ will) ; voluntary, benevolent, voKtbe. 
Volvo, volutum (/ tvll) ; revohre, voltni^ ^^ 

volution, voluble. 
Voro (/ devour) ; voracious, devour. 
Vovoo, votum (/ vow); vote, voti^ve, voosy, 

devote, devout. 
Valgus (common People) ; vulgar, divuljre. 
Volnos (Toound) ; viUnerable. 
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'Anirtji (ongelos, mastngtr) ; KOgtl, 



rua {siured 



kfMi {satrtd) ; hogiology. 
'hywfii {Itading) j Eynigogae. 
'At* {itntgFl?) ; «f Buy, anIBgon 



'AlAw (cBKitst] ; athlete, Dlhleac 



If (ptrtrfHen) ; aeslhetici 
'Aaa(i(/uu ; academy. 
'A.^* {point) ; acme. 
■Axe^ov«/u (/ fellovi) ; acolyte 

acolyth. 
'AkoiJb (/ hear) ; ^ 
'AJcpaitVUU (/ listfti) \ 
'Aiifrai (M/) ; Bcropotit. 
'AAAei (o/iw-) ; allopathy. 
'AAA^Aoui {BHlatwihtr) ; parallcL 
A\^ (a) ; alphabet. 
'A^^ (sk ^i jiolu] ; anipliibious, ain> 

plutheatra. 
'Attfuf (vn'iui) i anemometei. 
'AvVai (Jlowrrj ; intholi^y, 
'Attpai (con/) ; anthracite. 
'Ar^winii {maul) ; aothropology, phil- 

■nlhcopy. 
'A[la>FUi Ic/aiiH, demand) ; axiom. 
"ApKTDi jiftir) ; arctic. 
*A^S/iJi (numitr) ; arithmelie. 
'Apwrat (*HiO ; aristocracy, 
'Aaiurla; hannony. 
'AfniBf*; aiteiy. 
''AfXn (riUt, bt^inningj ) Btomrch, aich- 

wuel, architect. 
'Avwai [lexereite) ; tocetic. 
*A<pr4p (T/ar) ; Hlral, aileroid, Mtro- 

'A» (ibrcalhe) \ ajthtna, atmosphere. 
ASrrfj {idj) J BUtc^Mph, aulotral. 
BiUaw {flhrmv), fitKii, $^'ifMi hyper- 
bole, parable, einblrni, symtiol. 
BilirTo. flmiTtf*: liaplize. 
tipPafos {not Cnek) ; Loibaiou. 



Hfot (wtgAl) J barometer. 

hint (Irtading, supfvrl) ; bwte, basu. 

Bimao (boffk) i Bible, bibliopole. 

Elm (li/i) ; biography, amphibioi 

BAaiTi(n)^B ; blasphemy. 

Bii/iBi,{ (iM-amrin) ; bombnune. 

BOTii*!, (^aij) ; botany. 

Bp6yxB! (iidHdpipi) ; bronchitis. 

ISj [iraiih] ; apogee, geoEraphy, geology. 

TiKe, (milt) ; galaxy. 

Tiiios [marriagi) j bigimy. 

raa-rlip (idl}-) ; gastric, gasironomy. 

rikoi (nil-?) ; genealogy. 

n^Bi; eiant, gigantic. 

TXAam{limgw) ; gloss, glos«arr. 

TKiifit [canit) ; hieroglyphic. 

rViijiBc {painter) ; gnomon, physio- 

Rnomy. 
r^d^ (/ uirilr) i grammar, telegr.iph, 

graphic, paragraph, 
ra/icrffa [/ exircue) ; gymnastic 
rurh (ifoman) ; misoeynous. 
AimiA.oj {fin^) ; dactyl. 
Aaifiui' {jUvimly) ; demon. 
liiltiia {/miMtiHg) ; paradigm. 
Ai'ta {Itn) i detilogue. 
birSpw [tree) ; dendrology. 
ikTilLis {p«ipli) ; democracy. 
alaiTO {v,ay of living) ; diet. 
iiSnd-icai [I leach) ; didactic 
aIitXb^ib {anything feUed) ; diploma. 
ttiyfa. {D/^'/tum) j doema, dogmatic. 
Ariia {cpinim, glory) ; orthodox, doi- 

4(Ki» {/ac/) ; drastic, drama, 
Apif^oi {nmnin/i ; hippodrome. 
Avrafui ( AjBwJ ; dynamic*, dynisly. 

'EJpfl (jmJ) ; cathedral 

'ESwii (raiffj ; ethnic, heathen, eiluio- 



Erjoi (/i^m) ; kaleidoscope, cycloh/, &C. 
EflaAor {imagi) ■, idol, idolatry. 
Eluiir (iHiaji') ; iconoclast. 
Er'pmvtla {disiimulation) ; irony. 
■EAomifJi {Ihalmaybedripfn) \ eUatIa 
'EAt^/iwilrTi (^iV)') ; dcemosyniuy. 
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"EWriP (Greek) ; Hellenic 

''El' (one) ; h)rphen. 

^EvBo¥ (within) ; endogenous. 

"Errepa (entrails) ; dysentery, 

*£{ (six) ; hexagon. 

"E^ (outside) ; exoteric. 

"Ewra (seven) ; heptarchy. 

"Epryov (work) ; energy, metallurgy. 

'Ep^/ios (solitary) ; eremite, hermit. 

"ETcpos (^M^) J heterodox, hetero- 
geneous. 

"Etw/uo* (/mtf) ; etymology. 

E3 (w^//) ; eulogy, euphony, 

"Ex* (I hold) ; epoch. 

7»ivn [girdle) ; zone. 

Zwov, (di^iop (animal) ; zoology, zoo- 
phyte, zodiac. 

"H'ji'nfns (leading) \ exegesis. 

"HAeicTpaif (amber) ; electricity. 

"llAios (x««) ; heliacal, heliotrope. 

*Hfi4pa (day) ; ephemeral. 

•H/u (half) ; hemisphere. 

*Hp«s; hero. 

"Hx^, iyx«^ (sound) ; echo, catechize. 

Oedio/Mu (/ behold); theatre, theory, 
theorem. 

OaO/ut (woftder) ; thaumatrope. 

©€<Jj (God) ; theology, theism, enthu- 
siast. 

BtpfxSs (heat) ; thermometer, isothermal. 

Btooareitt (I heal) ; therapeutics. 

eiaisy 04fM (placing) ; anathema, anti- 
thesis, epithet, theme. 

B^inj (box) ; hypothecate, apothecary. 

evfx6s (mind) ; enthymeme. 

•I5^a (form) ; idea. 

"iBios lpeculiar){; ISuirns, iSUifxa; idiom, 
idiot, idiosyncrasy. 

*ltp65 (sacred) ; luerarch ; hierogly- 
phic. 

*\\ap6s (cheerful) ; hilarity. 

*linro$ (hors^ ; Philip, hippopotamus. 

*Ipis; iris, iridescent. 

*Ifros (equal) ; isomorphous, isochro- 
nous, isosceles (o-jccAos = leg). 

'loropia (investigation) ; history, story. 

•Jx^* (Jish) ; ichthyology. 

KoA^w (I call) ; ^juc^n^o-m ; ecclesiastic. 

KaA<{s (beautiful^ ; ic(iAA.os (beauty) ; 
calligraphy, calotjrpe, calisthenic 

KaX^irrw (/ hide) ; apocalypse. 

Ka0a^5 (/M^^) ; cathartic. 



KokSs (bad) ; cacophonous. 

Kaywy (rw/p) ; canon, canonical. 

Kav<rTuc6s (burning) ; caustiCi 

Khrrpop (point) ; centre, 

KXi/ia (slope) ; climate. 

KA?/ua{ (ladder) ; climax, climacteric 

KA(v» (I bend) ; incline, enclitic. 

Koipc^s (ftf»iwtf«) ; epicene. 

K6yxn (cockle) ; conchol(^. 

K6fffios (world) ; cosmical, microccsm. 

Ko/A^s (long-haired) ; comet. 

Kpaviop (skuU) ; cranium. 

Kpdros (strength) ; autocrat, demo- 
crat. 

Kpiyw (/Judge) ; KplaUf Kpvru(6s ; critic, 
crisis, Jiypocrisy. 

Kpi&araXXos (ice) ; crystal. 

Kp{mTv (I hide) ; apocrypha, crypt. 

KvK\oi (circle); cycle, cycloid, cyclo- 
paedia. 

KvKivBpos (roller) ; cylinder. 

Kt^iSos; cube. 

Kiav (dog) ; cynic 

Kt;piaic<{5 (bdongingto the Lord); church. 

Kwfios (festivity) \ encomium. 

IS^S^vo^ ; cone. 

Aey« (joy, choose") ; eclectic 

A^iis (speech) ; lexicon, dialect 

AafA$dp» (I take) ; epilepsy, syllable. 

Ac/tw (Heave) ; ellipse, eclipse. 

Acix^y; lichen. 

Actros (belonging to the peopli) ; litnigy. 

M0O5 (^r/c^if^) ; lithography, lithic 

ti&yot (speech^ reason) ; logic, dialogne^ 
syllogism. 

Avpa ; lyre, lyric 

Ai^ (loosen) ; paralysis. 

Mc^Tos; Magian, magic. 

MaKp65 (long) ; macrocosm. 

MeC^/ut (learning) ; mathematics. 

Milprvs (witness) ; martyr. 

McAos f^Azr/^) ; melancholy 

M4\os (tune); melody. 

McroAAoy ; metal. 

MtTpoy (measure) ; meter, barometer, 

M^p (mother) ; metropolis. 

Mfixayfi (contrivance) ; mechanics. 

Mio/yw (J pollute) ; miasma. 

MiKp65 (small) ; microscope. 

WfjMs (imitator) ; mimic. 

Miaos (hatred) ; misanthrope. 

Mtrfifivp (remembering) ; mnemonic* 
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H6pot {only); monarch, monogamy, 

monotheism. 
U»ifax6s; monk. 
Mop^ i/orm) ; amorphous. 
MvoT^pia; mysteiy. 
Nauf {sAtp) ; nautical, nausea (sea-sick- 
ness). 
Kapic6t (/ henumb) \ narcotic. 
V9Kp6s (dead) ; necropolis, necromancy. 
N^oj (new) ; neology, neophyte. 

Nffvpoy (stringy nerve) ; neursugia. 

Nn^ot {island) ; Polynesia. 

N«fi^} (/tRC'); antinomian, astronomy, 
gastronomy. 

V&ros {disease) 5 nosology. 

*Oi3cAAncot; obelisk. 

•OW* (tiwy) ; exodus, method, period. 

01x0$ {house) ; economy. 

Odefjva (dwelling) ; oWivt (/ inhabit) ; 
diocese, oecumenical. 

'OAos (whole) ; catholic, holocaust. 

'0/uo(Of (/ii(r) ; homoeopathy. 

'0/u^s (iom^) ; homogeneous. 

"Oro/Ao, 0n;/Aa (name) ; synonymous, 
patronymic. 

•0|^$ (sharp) ; oxygen, paroxysm. 

•Oirruw* (pelonging to sight) $ optics, 
synopsis. 

'Ofwtw (/ see) ; panorama. 

*Oprywop (instrument) ; organ. 

Op$6s (straight) ; orthodox, ortho- 
graphy. 

'Opi(» (I define) ; horizon, aorist. 

*Opvis (biro) ; ornithology. 

*0p^ay6s; orphan. 

•Opx^trrpa (dancing-place) ; orchestra. 

*Q(rr4ov (bone) ; osteology, 

"001* (serpent) ; ophicleide. 

*O^0a\/i^ (^^) ; ophthalmia. 

U9Xm6s (ancient) ; palaeography. 

liav (all) ; pantheism, pantomime. 

Ilcbr (Z'aM) ; panic. 

Htitfos (suffering, affection) ; pathos, 
sympathy, pathetic. 

nSit (ioy) ; paedagogue. 

Uayfryvpis (assembly) ; panegyric. 

ncu5c/a (instruction) ; cyclopaedia. 

nor^f (Iwalk) ; peripatetic. 

IlaOtf'is (stopping) ; pause. 

ncipa (trial) ; empirical. 

n^MTf (y^v^) ; pentagon. 

nuT^KOffT^s (fiftieth) \ pentecost. 



n^aXoy (/era/) ; petal. 

Tihpfx, (rock) ; petrily, Peter, 

n^Tw (digest) ; dyspeptic. 

nxciffo'tf (/ »!<>«/</, fl'aw^), xXturTiK6ti 
plastic, plaster. 

UKoarfrnii (wandering) ; planet 

XlK-t\<r<TOi (strike) ; apoplexy. 

UoUv (I make) ; poet. 

T[6\tfxos (luar) ; polemic. 

T[6\oi (bowl, pole) ; pole, polar. 

IIcJAij («(y) ; polity, policy, metropolis. 

noAi^s (many) ; polygon, polygamy, 
polytheism. 

no/Air^ (procession) ; pomp, pompous. 

noiJj (y^<?/) ; antipodes, tripod. 

Updatrot (I do) ; practice, pragmatical. 

UpwfivTtpos (elder) ; presbyter, prester,. 

priest. 
TlfHfffxa (something sceivn) ; prism. 
Upinos (Jirst) ; prototype. 
IlTw/io (fall) I symptom. 
Tlvp {fire) ; pyrotechnics, eny)yrean. 
nctfXcw (I sell) ; monopoly. 
*P^» (/ yKra/), ^ewiua ; catarrh, rheum, 

rheumatic. 
'P'fiyyvfju (I break) ; cataract. 
'PilTvp (orator) ; rhetoric. 
'Pis (nosf) ; rhinoceros. 
*?v9fi6s (measured motion) ; rhythm. 
2dp^ (flesh) ; sarcophagus. 
SopirdCw (I tear the flesh) ; sarcastic. 
^^yyvfii (I extinguish) \ asbestos. 
J,i<p»v (tube) ; siphon. 
STtoj (fi?od) ; parasite. 
^Kdy^dKop (stumbling-block) ; scandaL 
Sm^y^ (tent, stage) ; scene. 
Itcrjirrpoy (staff) ; sceptre. 
2«roircw (/ 1^^), o-fcoWs; episcopal, 
bishop, scope, telescope, micro- 
scope. 
"XitilM (I draw) ; spasm. 
'Xir4piia (seed), tnropd ; spermatic, spora* 

die. 
2irt7pa (coil) ; spire, spiral. 
2Tc(<r« (standing) ; apostasy, ecstasy, 

system. 
2r4\\m (/despatch) ; epistle, apostle. 
2r€y6s (narrow) ; stenography. 
Srepfrfj (solia) ; stereoscope, stereotypCi 
2rlyfia (brand) ; stigma. 
l,rixos (line) ; distich, acrostic. 
2Tpw6s (army) ; strategy. 
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Irpo^ (turning ; catastrophe, apos- 
trophe. 

IXiKov (fig) ; sycophant. 

'X^Da(baU) ; sphere. 

tipCiti (I throb) ; asphyxia. 

2iX^AM» Iforntf make) \ scheme. 

2x^C<v (l divide) ; schism. 

3X0^^ (ifisure) ; school, scholar* 

Ta6r({ {the same) ; tautology. 

Tci^of (/c;;;!^) ; epitaph. 

Ti^tj {arrangement) ; syntax. 

Trfyoj {stretchings pitch) \ tone, tonic, 
monotony. 

Tofi4 (cutting) ; atom, epitome, ento- 
mb loey. 

Ttuxof Umplement, booh) ; pentateuch. 

TijAt (Air <;>^) ; telescope, telegraph. 

Trfrot ^/(fir<) ; topography, topic 

7p6wos (turning) ; tropic, trope. 

Tviroj (shape) ; type. 

Tip«i¥¥os; tyrant. 

•Typoj (moist) ; hygrometer. 

*lrift»p (ttHi/<'/) ; dropsy, hydrate, hydro- 
statics, hydrogen, hydrophobia. 

"^futos ; hymn, anthem. 

•"Tirrat (s!te/) ; hypnotic. 

*X(rr4(>a (uK^md) ; hysteria, hysterical. 

^4y^ {I eat) ; sarcoDhagus. 

Wyw (/ shinif) ; phenomenon, phan- 
tom, phase. 

^dffuuMft (dnig) ; pharmacy. 

#^(/AMr); phosphorus, metaphor. 

♦i|mI (/jJr) ; emphasis, prorhecy. 

♦i^yyy^ (t^w/, tvar/) ; diphtnong. 

##(««» (».ujr/ti^'') ; phthisic 

4i\M (AM«/«y}; philosophy, Philip. 



♦A^3$ (vttiw) ; phlebotomy. 

^\^fm (inflammation^ slimy humour)) 
phlegm. 

^iSos Q^ar) hydrophobia. 

^pdyfxa (fence) ; diaphragm. 

^pdffis (saying) ; phrase. 

♦p^v (mind) ; phrenology. 

♦tJ<r« (nature) ; physics, physiology. 

♦vrrfi^ (plant) ; zoophyte. 

^wrfi (voice) ; phonetic, phonography. 

♦«6* (/j^-4/) ; photography. 

XcCos (empty spcue) ; chaos. 

XafoKrfip {something engraved) ; charac- 
ter. 

Xdpis (thanks) ; eucharist. 

Xflp (hand) ; diirography, chiromancy. 

XiXii (thousand) ; kilogramme. 

Xlfiatpa (a fabulous monster) ; chimeri- 
cal. 

XoA^ (bile) ; melancholy. 

X6y^pos (cartilage of the breasi) ; hypo* 
chondriac 

Xop$^ (string) ; chord. 

Xop6s (dance) ; chorus, choir. 

Xp6vos (time) ; chronology. 

X^ (I cmaint) ; Christ, Christian. 

XJMfia (colour) ; achromatic. 

XviUsy xyxAs (Juice) ; chyme, chyle. 

XMpos (place) ; chorography. 

YdUAM (I play the lyre) ; psalm. 

TcvSos (falsdkood) ; pseudonym. 

"fwtk (soul) ; psydiology. 

'XlSift (x0i^ ; ode^ monody, parody. 

"^Hr, imt (being) ; ontology. 

*A^ (hour) ; horology, horoscope; 

*a^/A^ {tkrustiM^ I endeamose. 



The aboT« list does not include a large mimber of 
in botany, medicine, toology, &c. 



ployed 



The (ollowii^ table of the Greek alphabet is insezted for die 
tie unacquainted with the Greek character : — 

A««=a. B.3 = bw r,7 = g. A,9 = d. E,c = & *»f=a- 
^# = th. I, t^L K, s^korc A.X=:I. lt,pi = m. 
E.|^x. 0.» = Cv n, v = p. P. » = r. Xr = s. T, T=^t. 



of tbosenko 



N, ir = a. 
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Misoellaaeous Words adopted from Foreign LangniftgoB. 

Trenoli.— Beau, belle, bon-mot, bouquet, cong^, depot, ^clat, ennui, envelope, 
foible, naive, environs, etiquette, penchant, picquet, soiree, toilette, 
trousseau, &c 

Italian. — Akimbo, alarm (alV arme), alert (all' erta, from Lat erectus), 
ambassador {uitimateiy from the Gothic andbahts, ^servant*), avast (//. 
basta), bass {Lot, bassus, *fat^ squat \ bassoon, baluster {vuigarly 
banister), balustrade, bandit {root * ban '), bravo, brigade, brigand, brigan- 
tine, brocade, bronze, burlesque, bust, cameo, cannon {* a gratt tude,* from 
Lat. canna), canto, canteen, cape {from caput), caper {Jrom Lot, caper), 
captain, caravel, caricature (*an exaggeration,' /ri^M caricare, 'to load'), 
cartel, cartoon {Lat» carta ; c&rtone = iargg or thick paper^ pasteboard)^ 
charlatan, citadel, companion (*a comrade^* one who shates your breads 
from con and panis), concert, concerted {probably from concertare), con- 
versazione, cosset (//. casiccio, *a iamb brought up by hand in the house*), 
cupola, ditto, dilettante, domino, dram, farrago {mixed food, front 'fiu /, 
folio, fresco, gabion, gala, pliant, garnet, ^zette, granite, p^ondola, grate, 
erottOk harlequin, improvisatore, incogmto, influenza, mveigle, lava, 
lupine, macaroni, manifesto, madrigal, mezzotint, motto, opera, paladin, 
pantaloon, piazza, palette, parapet {from petto, * the breast % parasol, 
pigeon (piccione), pilgrim (pele^no, from peregrinus), pistol, policy {of 
insurance, &c., polizza, a corruption of polypiychvim, ' a memorandum booh 
of many leaves '), porcupine (porcospino), portico, proviso, regatta, scara- 
mouch, sketch, soprano, stanza, stiletto, stucco, studio, tenor, terra-cotta, 
torso, umbrella, virtue, virtuoso, vista, volcano. 

Spanisli. — Alligator (el lagarto), armada, barricade, battledore (batador), 
caparison, capon, cargo, caracole (caracol, * a Tvinding stairccue '), casta- 
nets, chocolate, cigar, clarion, clarionet, cochineal, cork, (corcho, from 
cortex), Creole, desperado, discard, dismay (desmayar, * to faint*), don, 
duenua, embargo, embarrass, filigree, filibuster, flotilla, grandee, jade 
(ijada, ^//i^ /fo»^j,* ijadear, * to pant*), javelin (a boar^ spear, from ]dhi\\ 
*wild boar ), jennet, lawn (lona, * transparent texture*), mulatto, negro, 
pamphlet {perhaps from papelete, *a note*), pawn (peone, * a labourer^), 
pedestal, pillion, pint (pinta, *a mark*), platinum, punctilio, renegade 
{corrupted into runagate), savannah, sherry (Xeres), tornado, verandah. 

Portnffaese. — Caste, cocoa, commodore (commendador), fetish, mandarin 
fmandar, *to have authority *)^ marmalade (marmelo * quince*), palaver 
{derived from parabola * parable * ), porcelain. 

Dutch. — Boom, sprit, reef, schooner, skate, slocp, stiver, taffrail, yacht, 
(jaghten, * to chase*), 

Arabio.— Admiral {proterly ammiral), alchemy, alcohol (al-kohl, * the fitfe 
powder of antimony *), alembic, algebra (al-gebr, * union or combination *), 
alkali, almanac, amber, amulet, arrack (araq, * sweat *), assassin {eater of 
hashish), azimuth, cadi, caliph, camphor, carat, cipher, coflee, cotton, 
dragoman, elixir, emir, fakir, gazelle, giraffe, harem, hazard, jar, lute, 
magazine, mameluke, minaret, monsoon, moslem, mosque, muf\i, mummy, 
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nadir, naphtha, salaam, simoon, sirocco, sofa, sugar, SQltan, sjrnip, talis- 
man, tamarind, vizier, zenith, zero. 

Hebrew. — ^Abbot, amen, behemoth, cabal, chernb, epbod, hallelujah, 
hosanna, jubilee, lerisithan, manna, sabbaUi, seraph, diibbcdeth. 

PeniAa. — Azure, balcony, bashaw or pasha, bazaar, caravan, checkmate 
(shahmat, ^kmg datd\ chess, dennsh, hookah, jackal, lilac, musk, 
orange, paradise, scimitar, shawl, sherbet, taffeta, turban. 

HindiutanL — ^Buggy, bungalow, calico, chintz, chutnee, coolie, cowrie, 
curry, jungle^ lac, muUigatawny, nabob, pagoda, palamjuin, pariah, 
punch, pundit, rajah, rupee, sepoy, suttee, toddy. 

Chineee. — Bohea, caddy, congou, gong, hyson, junk, nankfoi, pekoe, tea. 

Kalay. — ^Anmck, bamboo, caoutchouc, gutta-percha, orang-outang saga 

Turldah. — Bey, chibouk, janissary, sash, tulip, seraglio. 

Pdlyiiefliaii. — ^Taboo^ tattoo^ kai^aroo. 

Vorfh and Soutli American Izidiaa.^<}<nidor, hammods, laxnOy maize, 
mocassin, pampas, pemmican, potato, squaw, tobacco, toniahawk, tomata, 
wigwam. 

Most of the words in this section will be found in the lists given by Dr. 
Adams, Dr. Angus. Mr. Bain, &c., and are treated in detail in the best ety- 
mological dictionaries, especially those by Wedgwood, Miiller, Stoimonth, 
and Skeat 
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EXERCISES. 

For elementary exercises in Grammar, Parsing, and Analysis, 
the learner is referred to the author's ** English Grammar 
Practice," which is a reprint of the exercises appended to 
his ''Shorter English Grammar." The fifty sections in 
which these exercises are arranged are set forth in what follows, 
with references to the paragraphs of the present work which 
contain the subject matter of the Preliminary Lessons of each 
section. 

I. Common Nouns and Proper Notms. Definition of a 
Noun. Distinction between Common Nouns and Proper Nouns 

(§§ 31—37)* 

II. Singular and Plural. — Definition of Number. Modes 
of forming the Plural (§§47 — 63). 

III. Capital Letters. — Use of capital letters (§ 6, note), 

IV. Verbs, Sentences. — Definition of Verb, Subject, Pre- 
dicate, Sentence. Use of the Nominative Case. Agreement of 
the verb with its subject (§§ 68, 180, &c., 343, 354 — 360, 378 — 

381). 

V. The Possessive Case. — Formation and use of the 
Possessive Case (§§ 71 — 78). 

VI. Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. — Distinction 
between Transitive Verbs and Intransitive Verbs. The Object of 
a Verb. The Objective Case (§§ t8i, 182). 

VII. Verbs used transitively, intransitively, and reflec- 
tively. — Verbs used (with a difference of meaning) — i. as transi- 
tive verbs ; 2. as intransitive verbs ; 3. as reflective verbs (§§ 181, 
182). 

VIII. Words used both as Nouns and as Verbs. — Study 
the meaning and use of the word tron in such sentences as * Iron 
is heavy ' and * The women tron the shirts * (§ 27). 
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IX. The Personal Pronouns. — Forms and use of the 
Personal Pronouns, and of the Demonstrative Pronoun of the 
Third Person. Personal inflexions of verbs (§§ 131 — 138, 219, 
227). 

X. Pronouns as Subjects and Objects of Verbs. — Inflexion 
of verbs to mark Person. Concord of Verb and Subject (§§ 219, 
227, 378). 

XI. Direct Object and Indirect Object. — Difference between 
them (§§ 80, 369). 

XII. Conjugation of Verbs. Tense Forms of the Active 
Voice. — Formation of all the tenses in the Indicative Mood of 
the Active Voice (204 — 215, 257). 

XIII. Tense Forms of the Passive Voice. — (§§ 188, 250, 
257.) 

XIV. Mu al Relation of the Active and Passive Voices. 

— When an action is described by means of the Passive Voice 
instead of the Active, the Object of the verb in the Active Voice 
becomes the Subject of the verb in the Passive Voice (^ 186, 

187). 

XV. Ghender of Nouns. — Signification and formation of 

Genders (§§ 39 — 46). 

XVI. Parsing. — To parse a word you must state — i. To 
what part of speech and to what subdivision of that part of 
speech it belongs ; 2. What the function of the word is, that is, 
the kind of work that it does in a sentence ; 3. The accidence 
of the word ; 4. The construction of the word in the sentence. 
Examples of Parsing. 

XVII. Adjectives of Quality. — Nature and use of Qualita- 
tive Adjectives. Attributive and predicative use of Adjectives 

(§§ 85-87, 90). 

XVIII. Adjectives of Quantity. — Nature and use of Quanti- 
tative Adjectives (§§ 91 — 96). 

XIX. Demonstrative Adjectives, or Adjectives of Bela- 
tion. — Nature and use of Demonstrative Adjectives (§ 97). 

XX. Comparison of Adjectives. — Study §§ 105 — 119. 

XXI. Parsing of Adjectives. — To parse an Adjective state 
what sort of adjective it is, in what degree of comparison it is, 
and to whsii noun it is attached either attributively or predica- 
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lively (§§ 89—97, 87, 98). Lastly, state its three degrees of 
comparison. 

XXII. Abstract Nouns. — Nature and formation of Abstract 
Nouns (^ 32, 33,//. 130, 135). 

XXIII. Adverbs. — Nature and use of Adverbs. Parsing of 
Adverbs (g 261 — 276, 367, 372). 

In what follows the lessons and exercises of the * English 
Grammar Practice * are sometimes merely referred to^ as in the 
preceding cases, when they are of a very elementary character, 
sometimes introduced in extenso or with some modifications, as 
exercises appropriate for the learners for whose use the present 
work is intended. 

XXIV. Nouns used Adverbially. — A noun in the objective 
case with an adjective or some equivalent phrase, or even standing by 
itself, often does duty for an adverb. The noun should be parsed 
as being in the Adverbial Objective, modifying (either singly, or 
when taken with its adjective) some verb or adjective (§ 372, 

1-3)- 
Parse the nouns in italics in the following sentences : — 

He travelled all night. Many a time have I played with him. I have seen 
him many times. He comes here four times a week. That happened a year 
ago. I shall see you next loeek. He slept eUl night. Day by day we magnify 
Tnee. He comes bothering me day after day. He turned his head another 
way. This is many degrees better than that. He is a year older than I am. 
I could not come a day sooner. The town is ten miies cfistant. We travelled 
day and night. He came forth bound hand and foot. He arrived post- 
haste, 

XXV. Adjectives used Adverbially. — Many adjectives, 
especially those of Quantity, are used as substantives, it being 
impossible to supply any particular noun with them. These (like 
nouns) are often used with an adverbial force (§§ 93, 94, 268, 
269). 

On the other hand, many adverbs which once ended in -€ have 
lost that inflexion, and become identical in form with adjectives. 

" Much has been rc7fcaled^ but more remains behind. ^^ Here * much * 
and ^more^ are substantives, the subjects of the verbs that follow 
them. 

** I do not much admire him,^ " He is not much happier* Here 
^much * is an adverb, modifying (i) a verb, (2) an adjective. 

" He is no better. ^^ Here * «<? ' is an adverb mociifying the adverb 
* better.' 

" He lias not much money j lus brother has more^^ Here * much * is 
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an adjective qualifying 'money/ and * nwre^ is an adjective qualifying 
* money * understood. 

Parse the words in italics in the following sentences, carefiilly dis- 
tinguishing the adjectives proper^ the substantival adjectives, and the 
adverbs : — 

I have enough. I gave him all I had. In genercd I approve of his pro- 
ceedings. Much depends upon his answer He knows more than he tells. 
He told me less than his brother. You know most about it I will follow you 
through tkiik and thin. I did my best. He is the best dressed man in the 
room. He slept all night. All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. He is all 
powerfdl here. We have much cause for thankfulness. Much remains to be 
doixe. I am much happier. He is more contented. I could hear no more. 
He is >w * wis« than before. I have no ink. He shows but little gratitude. 
We expect not a little from him. He is but little better. That is a most lovely 
prospecL Nobody dse\ was there. I have not meat enough.^. I have enough 
and to spare. 

He is less restless than he was yesterday. He ran all round the park. 
You know best. Do your best. He cut right through the hehnet Hear the 
r^ht, O Lord. We have a choice between good and ill. Ill weeds thrive 
apace. The house is ill built. The earth turns round. He is pretty sure of 
the prize. He was a very thunderbolt of war. You are very kmd. That is 
the very least you can do. Do not take more trouble. He is more to blame 
than I am. You are very much in fault I cannot say more. I will take one 
more § glass. Will you take some || more wine. I will not take any more. 
Take no more trouble. I heard all. He sailed all round • the world. Enough 
has been done. He is like f my brother. He swore like a trooper. I ne^ 
shall look upon his like again. I am your equal. 

I will accept nothing less. ** We heard nothing more of him. Whoever is 
most diligent will meet with most success. He is not any more diligent than 
he was before. I cannot write any better. He is a better writer than I am. I 
have heard a little about that afiair, let me hear some more. You must take 
me for better or worse. The more part knew not wherefore they were come 
tc^ether. The more the merrier (§ 265, 5). The cry did knock against my 
very heart I love John best, 

XXVI. Prepositions. — Nature and use of Prepositions. 
Relations which they indicate. Words which they join (^277, 
278). . • 

XXVII. Adverbs and Prepositions. — The same word is 
often used both as an adverb and as a preposition (§ 279). 

Parse the words in italics in the following sentences : — 

He got up behind. There b a garden behind the house. Do not lag behind. 

* * No,' as an adverb, may be taken as the simple adverb ' na ' = never (A. S.). 
+ * Else ' is always an adverb. 

t The inflected adjective gendh is commonly placed after the noun in Anglo-Saxon. 
f ' More' is here an adjective, equivalent to additumal [p. 39). When more comes after 
the noun, as in ' one word more,' it should be regarded as an adverb (= ' in addition '). 

II ' Some ' is never used as an adverb. 

Yl When ' like ' denizes personal resemblance, it is an adjective. When it denotes that one 
action resembles another, it is an adverb. 

** This word is an adjective qualifjring the substantive 'nothing,' ' nothing inferior in 
amotmt.' jThe next example is different : ' more ' is equivalent to * funher.' 
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He departed before my arrival. I told you all that before. Run round the 
table. The earth turns round. I rode inside the omnibus. He rode outside. 
He ran after me. That comes after. The box was painted within and 
without. She stayed within the house. Come along. We walked along the 
road. The storm passed by, I will come by and by. He cut a piece of the 
loaf. The stick is too lon^ ; cut a piece off. " Three thousand ducats we 
freely cope your courteous pains withaV** '* Nothing comes amiss, so money 
come v/ithaV* ** Her cause and yours I'll perfect him withal.** 

Find a dozen words which may be used either as Adverbs or as Pre- 
positions, and make sentences to illustrate their use. 

XXVIII. The Infinitive Mood. — A. Nature and use of the 
Simple Infinitive (§§ 194, 195). Shall, will, may, and do as 
notional and as auxiliary verbs (§§ 185, 210, 212, 213). Must 
and can are always notional verbs. 

Examples. 

"/le//// never forget you *^ 

• Forget ' : — A Transitive Verb in the Active Voice, and in the 
(simple) Infinitive Mood, depending on {or the object of) the 
verb *.«////.' 

" T%ou Shalt not steal.'* 

• Steal ' is a Transitive Verb, in the Active Voice, and in the 
(simple) Infinitive Mood, depending on (or governed by) the 
verb ^ shall.* 

^You may go.'* 

*May • is a defective (notional) verb, in the Active Voice, In- 
dicative Mood, Present Tense ; and in the Plural Number, 
and the Second Person to ap-ee with its subject * you.* 

• Qo • is an Intransitive Verb, m the Active Voice, and in the 
(simple) Infinitive Mood, depending on the verb * may,* 

" / shall soon depart.** 

Here * shall ' is an auxiliary (not a notional) verb. THe simple 
infinitive • depart • depends upon it in the same manner as in 
the preceding examples. 
^^He will come presently. 

Here • will • is a mere auxiliary of the future tense. 
" You do assist the stonn.** " Did you hear the rain /** 

In these examples • do ' and * did ' are mere auxiliaries. 
" He does this that he may vex me,*' 

Here • may ' is a mere auxiliary of the Subjunctive Mood, and 
is in the Subjunctive Mood itself. 
Parse all the verbs in the following sentences, and specify in the 
case of the finite verbs whether they are used as notional or as 
auxiliary verbs: — 

We can dance. You may go. I shall stay. I will go with you. You 

• 'Withal,' when used as a preposition, never precedes the word which it governs, but is 
placed at the end of the sentence. 
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must go directly. He could not reply. He would not come when I called 
him. He shall not know of it. He will soon return. You need not stay. 
He durst not go home. I could leap over that wall once. They would keep 
on making a noise. "You do* assist the storm." The cry did* knock 
against my very heart. You would not have my help when you might I cannot 
do what I will. That boy shall be made to hold his tongue. Does your 
father know of this ? May I come in ? Thou shalt not steal. We will never 
yield to threats. When shall t you see your brother ? I did not call yester- 
day lest I might seem intrusive. He says that he will not come. 

B. Nature and use of the gerandial infinitive, or infinitive with 
*to' (% 194, 196). 

" // is use/ess to make the attempt^ 

* It' forms the temporary subject of the verb * is ' (§ 387). 

* To make ' forms the real subject of the verb * is/ and governs 
* attempt ' in the objective case. 

" He thinks it better not to comeJ^ Here * it ' is the temporary object 
of the verb * thinks/ and the infinitive * to come ' is the real objedt, 

" He ran to meet me" Here * to meet ' is used with the force of an 
adverb modifying the verb * ran.' 

Parse the verbs in italics and the word Mt' in the following sen- 
tences : — 

To obey is better than sacrifice. It is useless to ctsk him. We found it 
advisable to return. He hopes to hear from you soon. He came to pay me 
some money. He did his best to ruin me. I am delighted to seeX you. He 
is anxious to do % his duty. The water is not fit to drink, { I am hsq>py to 
find X you so much better. They are come to stay with us. I shall be sorry to 
ieave.X He is too clever to make % such a mistake. The boys had a long task 
to do, I was not prepared to hear that news. The master called the boy to 
say his lesson. He was rude enough to contradict % me. Help me to carry 
this. 

XXIX. Gerunds and Participles. — Study ^ 197 — 202. 

Write out the following sentences, and draw one Une under the 
Abstract Nouns in -ing; two lines under the Gerunds ; three lines 
under the imperfect (Active) participles, and then parse all the words 
in 'ing : — 

Seeing § is believing. He went to see the hunting of the snark. I see a 
man riding on horseWk. I like reading history. The excessive reading of 
novels is injtuious. A lying witness ought to be punished. In keeping Thy 
commandments there is great reward. His conduct is in keeping with his 
professions. We arrived there first through taking a short cut. We fell in 
* , 

• When *<io* is a mere auxiliary (wiiether emphatic or unemphatic) it may be parsed 
separately, or else taken with the dependent infinitive, and the compound form may be parsed 
in the same way as the simple tense for which it is a substitute- Thus : *Did knock' may 
be treated as equivalent to knocked.' See the preceding; examples. 

+ See \ 211. 

X In these cases the f!;emndial infinitive does the work of an adverb, and modifies the 
preceding adjective. Sometimes it expresses the cause of the state denoted by the affective. 

k When the verbal noun in 'ing does not govern an object it may be treated as a simple 
abstract aoua. 
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Vfith a 8hip sailing to America. He is delighted at having succeeded* in his 
design. We were late in consequence of having lost * our way. No good can 
come of your doing that Oblige me bv all leaving the room. On some 
opposition being m^e he withdrew his demand. I lay a thinking, t Forty 
and six years was this temple in buiidine. We started before the rising of the 
sun. Quitting the forest, we advanced into the open plain. There was a 
great deal of shouting and clapping of hands. My noble partner you greet 
with great prediction of noble having. By the pricking of my thumbs, some- 
thing wicked this way comes. He died in conseouence of pricking his hand 
with a poisoned dagger. He strode up the hall bowing right and left to his 
guests. **You do draw my spirits from me with new lamenting ij ancient 
oversights" {Shaksp.), 

XXX. Parsing of Fartioiples.-^Participles proper. Par- 
ticiples used as ordinary Qualitative 'Adjectives. Participles used 
absolutely (§§ 20 1 ; 302; 282; 370, 5). 

Parse the Participles in the following sentences : — 

Hope deferred' maketh the heart sick. He bought a deferred annuity. 
Smiling scornfully, he strode into the circle. Look at that smiling villain. 
Genenulv speaking he dines at home. Considering vour age, you have done 
very well. I caucnt sight of the thief climbing in at tne window. Accoutred 
as I was, I plunged in. Being apprised of our approach, the whole neighbour- 
hood came out to meet their minister, dressed in their fine clothes, and preceded 
by a pipe and tabor. The general rode in front, mounted on a splendid charger. 
Barring accidents, we will be with you to-morrow. 

Study § 216, and separate the following sentences into two groups, 
one containing those in which the verb be and the perfect participle 
form a tense of the passive voice,§ the other containing those in which 
the participle is a mere qualitative adjective : — 

The ship was built by contract. The ship was built of iron, lit was stretched 
upon the rack. The string is stretched too tight. The captives were already 
slain. They were slain by order of the captain. The poor man is badly 
hurt. The poor man was hurt. The troops were surprised by the enemy. 
I was surpnsed by his behaviour. I am surprised that you do not see 
that. 

XXXL Interrogative and Negative Sentenoes. 
XXXII. Imperative Sentenoes. — Study §1 91. 

^ Let me see thaf^ 

* Let ' is a transitive verb in the Active Voice, Imperative Mood^ 
and in the second person plural, to agree with its subject * you 
understood. || 

* This must be treated as a compound gerund. It is impossible to construct the abstract 
noun in •ing' with a past participle. 

^ t Here 'a ' is a preposition (■ at ^ in). ' Thinking ' had better be uken in such construc- 
tions as the Abstraa Noun in -ing. 

t There is here a confusion between the Abstract Noun and the Gerund. 

t In these we get a statement of the actual doing of a ceruin act, in the second class we 
get a statement of the results of the act. 

% * You ' it alwajrt a gr mmm oHcmt plural. 
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'See* is a transitive verb in the Active Voice, and in the 
(simple) Infinitive Mood, depending on the verb ' let,' and form- 
ing an indirect predicate to * me * (§ 397). 

• Me ' is in the objective case, governed by ' let,' and forming 
the subject of the indirect predicate * see,' the whole phrase 
* me see that ' being the object of * let.' 
Parse all the words in the following sentences : — 

Let me go. Come hither, boys.* Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
Let him see it Let us be spared this annoyance. Let us pray. Let me be 
cautious in the business. Do be quiet, boys. 

XXXIII. Belative or CosjiuictiYe Pronouns. — Study ^ 
151— 164, 412, 465—470. 

The construction of a relative clause is word for w^ord the same as 
that of the clause which results when a demonstrative pronoun, or the 
antecedent noun is substituted for the relative. Thus, * Whom you 
met' is like *you met him.' 

Parse all the Relative Pronouns in the following sentences, and test 
the construction by substituting demonstratives for the relatives as in 
the above examples : — 

The man whom you met is my brother. The artist who painted that picture 
died last year. • I never saw the man whom you speak of. Where is the pen 
which I gave you? I who am poorer than you are, am contented. We who 
are well off should pity and help the poor. The boys whose work is finished 
may go out to play. He that is down need fear no fall. You have not brought 
me the volume that I asked for. He is the very man that I was speaking of. 
Their sorrows shall be multiplied that hasten after another God. It is that 
that grieves me. " Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes, which art my 
near'st and dearest enemy?" "Whosoever hath, to him shall be given. 
** Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in Me.'* He doth sin that 
doth belie the dead. Whose hatred is covered by deceit, his wickedness shall 
he showed before the whole congregation. They are but faint-hearted whose 
courage fails in time of danger. 

State clearly what * wkicA ' stands for in the following sentences : — 

He promised to follow my advice, which was the best thing he could da 
We studied hard all the morning, after which we went for a walk. ** And, 
which is more than all these boasts can be, I am beloved of Hermia." " I see 
thee still, and on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, which was not so 
before." "Thou didst smile, which raised in me an undergoing stomach (/.«., 
courage to endureY^ 

Supply (and .parse) the relative pronouns which are omitted in the 
following sentences : — 

Pay me the money you owe me. You have not sent the goods I bought 
yesterday. Have you received the money I sent you ? That is the place I 
went to. You are the very man I was looking for. " I have a mind presages 
me such thrift, that I should questionless be fortunate." That is not the way 
I came. Those are the very words he used. Is the task I set you finished yet ? 
He is not the man I expected. 

I . _,, _!■- ■■■■Mill- —^ 

* Parse ' boys ' as a Vocative, or Nominative of Address. 
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Supply the antecedents which are understood in the following 
examples : — 

Who steals my purse, steals trash. Whom we raise we will make fast. I 
may neither choose whom I would, nor Tefuse whom I dislike. Whoever said 
that, told a falsehood. *' Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted." I 
dreaid what * is coming. I hear what you are saying. I cannot consent to t 
what you ask. You have not done what you promised. Have you found what 
you were looking for ? What pleases you will please me. 

XXXIV. Relative (or Coiijtinotive) Adverbs. — Study 
§§ 262—265. 

Conjunctive adverbs modify a verb, adjective, or adverb in the 
clause which they introduce, and join that clause to the predicate 
of the principal clause. 

Parse the conjunctive adverbs in the following sentences : — 

I was not at home when you called. I shall see you when I letum. 
He still lay where he had fallen. I will follow you whithersoever you go. 
This is the house where I live. Tell me the reason why you left the room. 
Go back to the place whence you came. Show me the shop where you 
bought that. Wherever he lives, he will be happy. I go to see him when- 
ever I can. 



CoDJunotions. — Study the definition and classifica- 
tion of Conjunctions (^ 285 — 292). 

Parse the conjunctions in the following sentences : — 

A. He is poor, but he is contented. He neither came nor sent an excuse. 
He went out auickly and slammed the door. He shot a hare and two rabbits. 
Both John ana Henry came to see me I will both lay me down in peace and 

SI will] sleep. Either I am mistaken, or you are. I can neither eat nor [can 
] sleep. 

B. You will be punished if you do that. If I had seen him, I would have 
spoken to him. He would not help me, though he knew that I was in need. 
Though hand join hand in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished. You 
will lose the prize unless you work harder. Take heed lest you fall. I cannot 
give you any money, for I have none. My brother is taller than you are. He 
comes oftener than [he] ever [came]. 

Parse the words in italics in the following sentences : — 

John arrived after his brother. Do not go before I come. We left after 
the concert was over. Since you say so, I must believe it. He has not 
smiled since his son died. We have not eaten since yesterday. They will go 
away before night. I will wait until you return. All except John were 
present. Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 

• Parse ' what ' m a neuter Relative Pronoun relating to a suppressed antecedent, when- 
ever the sense of the sentence remains the same if * tJkat which ' is substituted for ' what.' 

t Mind that this preposition does not govern ' what' (which is the object of to *ask ^, but 
its suppressed antecedent * that.' 
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Parse the word * thai ' wherever it occurs in the following sentences. 
(Look at §§ 145, 146, 152, 290.) 

Show me that picture. He did not say that He is the very man that I want 
He says that we shall never succeed. He does that that he may vex me. 
They that will be rich fall into temptation. There is not a man here that I 
can trust I lent you that book that you might read it I hear that he has 
lost that book that I lent him. You ought to know that that * that ' * that 
you see at the beginning of the clause is a conjunction, because I told you 
that before. 

XXXVI. The Subjunctive Mood. — Nature and use of the 

Subjunctive Mood (§§ 192, &c., 422 — 440,487). 

Parse the verbs in italics in the following sentences, carefully dis- 
tinguishing the moods : — 

You may t go. He says that that he may vex me. The old man might 
be seen daily sitting in the porch. He came that he might beg money of me. 
He may % have been in the house, but I did not see him. He would be angry 
if he knew of it I had mst finished when you came in. *' Had I but died an 
hour before this chance, I had lived a blessed time." He would not open the 
door when I knocked. He would open the door if you knocked. He would 
have opened the door if you had knocked. You should^ not tell lies. If he did 
that he deserves to be punished. If he had done it, he would have confessed it. 
If he did it, he would seriously displease me. If he were to make such a reply 
it would be very foolish. If he had heard the news, he kept it all to himself. 
If he had heard the news, he would not have kept it to himself. He tould not 
do that if he tried. He could not do it when he tried. You might have won 
the prize if you hcul been more diligent. 

XXXVII. Apposition.||— (§ 362, 2). 

XXXVIII. Attributive Adjuncts.— (§§ 362—366). 

Point out the attributive adjuncts in the following examples, and in 
each case state of what they consist, and to what they are attached : — 

John's coat is seedy. My cousin Henry died last week. I see a man walk- 
ing in the garden. My brother Tom's pony is lame. A man clothed in a 
long white robe came up to me. We soon reached the top of the mountain. 
The prisoner's guilt is manifest The friends of the prisoner are very rich. 
Fearing to be caught in the rain, we returned. This is no time for trifling. 
I saw a house to let further on. Whose hat did you take? I borrowra 
William's big two-bladed knife. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
He obtained permission to go. Give me now leave to leave thee. His right 
to the property was disputed. 

• See § 38^. 

t ' May,' would,' &c., in the indicative mood must be parsed as notionalt not as uuxiUarj 
verbs. Sec Section XXVIII. 

X That is, 'it is possible that he was in the house.' 

i .This use of ' snould ' is peculiar. It is past in form, referring to present time, and yet it 
as indicative. It follows the analogy of ' ought ' and the other preterite-present verbs. 

y One noun in the possessive is never put in apposition to another, but the two nouns are 
treated as a tittle compound name. In My brother William's dog," ' my brother William's' 
must be parsed as a compound proper noun, in the possessive case, depending on ' do|(.' 
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XXXIX. Adverbial Adjimots.— Nature and classificatioii 
of Adverbial Adjuncts (S 371, 372). 

Point out the adverbial adjuncts in the following sentences ; state 
of what they consist, and to what verb, adjective or adverb they are 
attached : — 

They will be here to-night He prayed for a speedy deliverance. I am 
much displeased with your conduct. He is not hke his sister. He accom- 
panied us most of the way. You are to come home directly. He approached 
me dagger in hand. He built a wall ten feet thick. There is a church a mile 
distant from the town. I am not disposed to sell the horse. On reaching 
home we found that the rest had arrived before us. We were all talking of 
the accident. Wait a bit. We had nothing to do. What is the matter with 
you ? He is too ready to take offence. We are glad to see you. Why did 
you say that ? Where were you on duty last night? My object having been 
attained, I am satisfied. To reign is worth ambition. The cloth is worth 
a guinea a yard. He is a year older than I am. 

In the following examples show which of the phrases made up of a 
preposition and a noun do the work of an adjective (see $ 362. 4), i.e. 
2Ltt attributive adjuncts, and which do the work of an adverb (see § 372,4), 
that is, are adverbial adjuncts ; and show to what word each is 
attached. 

What is the use of all this fuss about the matter ? I am delighted to see 
you in good health. The advantages of travelling in foreign countries are 
very great. He is a man of g^at industry. He accomplished the task by 
unflagging industry. A man addicted to sen-indulgence will not rise to great- 
ness. That is a good stream for angling. I am fond of the pastime of angling. 
We rely on your promise. Reliance on his promises is useless. Do your 
duty to him. What is my duty to my neighbour ? He adhered to his deter- 
mination to make the attempt He is too feeble to make the attempt. He 
give him his best wine to drink. The place abounds in good water to drink. 
The master praised the boy at the top of the class. He snouted to the boys at 
the top of his voice. 

XL. Parsing of Adverbial AdjimotB.— (See §§ 370— 372)- 

XLI. ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

I. Simple Sentences. — Nature of a simple sentence. 
Difference between the logical .Subject and Predicate, and the 
grammatical Subject and Predicate (§§ 400, 501, &c.). 

Divide the following sentences into the logical subject, and the 
logical predicate : — 

The children, tired with play, came indoors. The friends of that little boy 
have sent him to sea. A rich old uncle has left him a large estate in York- 
shire. The horse, terrified by the lightning, ran away at full speed. 

Questions may be divided in a similar manner. The construction 
will sometimes hie clearer in the primary division, if the predicate be 
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put first. Thus, " When will your brother return to town ?" may be 
divided. Pred, * When will return to town ? ' Subj, * Your brother.* 
Divide the following sentences in a similar way : — 

Does your uncle the doctor know of this ? Went not my spirit with thee ? 
Whence did the author of that book get his materials ? Who in the world told 
you that ? Why did you send the poor man away ? How many shillings have 
you in your purse ? 

Take the following sentences and put with the subject in each the 
whole of the verb that belongs to it, without the other words: — 

I shall most likely hear from you to-morrow. I have been all the morning 
trying to make out this problem. You will by these very simple means stop 
his proceedings. He is of all enchantingly beloved. He has in the most 
ui^ir manner been deprived of his rights. 

Take the following sentences * and separate the logical subject in 
each into the grammatical subject and its adjuncts in the way shown 
in § 501 ; — 

(My) (poor) (little) brother has hurt himself. (The) (impudent) fellow (not 
being satisfied with my alms) began to abuse me. (My poor little brother's) 
(pet) bird was shot. (This) law (the disgrace of our statute book) was 
repealed. (The) (Chubb's) (patent) lock (to my desk) has been picked. 
(Disgusted t by so many acts of baseness) (the man's) friends (all) deserted 
him. 

The brave soldiers of the garrison died at their posts. A rich old uncle left 
him his property. A horseman, wrapped in a huge cloak, entered the yard. 
The handle of the pump in the yard is broken. John's account of the affair 
alarmed me. Which boy knows his lessons ? What poet's works please you 
most? 

Make (or find) a dozen sentences in which the grammatical subject 
is enlarged (see § 388), and state in each case of what the enlargement 
consists. 

Set down separately the object of the verb in each of the foUowing 
sentences and the several attributive adjuncts of the object : — 

He told us a droll story about his brother. Have you read this author's 
last work ? Whom did you see at the concert? I saw a soldier on horseback. { 

* In the first few sentences the wcnrds or groups of words forming separate adjuncts are 
enclosed in brackets. 

t The eramtnatical form of a sentence often lags behind its logical import. Thus, an 
independent sentence beginning with a demonstrative often occurs where tne sense implies 
grammatical connection, as '* I believed, therefore\acvt^ I spoken." 'Therefore' is not a con- 
junction, but a demonstrative adverb, meaning 'for that reason.' So participles and participial 
phrases are (g^ramatically speaking) attributive adjuncts ; and yet they often involve an 
adverbial force I as here, 'because he despaired of success,' and 'because they were dis- 
gusted.' Adjectives may be used in the same way. 'Afraid of being betrayed into an 
ambuscade, the leader halted.' Grammatically yow can make nothing of 'afraid' but an 
adjective, though the same notion of because clmgs to the expression. So in Milton, " His 
meek aspect, silent^ yet spake." Here ' silent ' means * although it was silent,' but grammati- 
csdly it is nothing more than an adjective. In analysis and parsing grammatical Jorm is the 
essential thing. The point in question has nothing to do with any 'servile imitation of Latin 
Grammar, or any conuision between participles and verbal nouns. 

t Observe that this phrase does not show where the act of seeing took place. Contrast this 
sentence with the next, . - w^ .> . . 
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I met some gipsies in my ramble. The master praised the boy at the top of 
the class. The man struck the poor little boy on the head. He sent his hat 
round to collect contributions. They shook the depths of the desert cfloom 
with their hymns of holy cheer. He had the impudence to tell me to hold my 
tongue. 

Give the complete analysis of the following sentences : — 

Every finite verb in a sentence has a subject My brother Henry told me * 
that. I saw the occurrence through a gap in the wall. That lazy boy did not 
go out of doors all the morning. Have T those little boys finished their Latin 
exercises during my absence ? Crying will not help you out of the diflficulty. 
To do this properly requires time. Whom did you hear at church this morn- 
ing? Hoping to find an easier road, we lett our companions at the bridge. 
How X did you find your way ? Considering his age he has done pretty well 
at the exammation. How § much money will be enough for you ? What foolish 
notion possesses you ? A large dog's bark was heard in the distance. An empty 
bird's nest was found. The tall lady's dress was torn. Some ladies' silk 
dresses were sold by auction. Here shall be done a deed of dreadfiil note. 
We had a purpose to be his purveyor. We have bought a pretty little calf 
a month old. His wrath may find some worse way to our destruction. 
What more do you desire ? Whose umbrella did you take ? Whose exercise 
has the fewest faults? He fell head foremost into the river. "Take thee * 
that too." I told you* all that an hour ago.|| He died a happy death. IT 
There lay Duncan, his silver skin laced witn his golden blood. The poor 
wren will fight, her young ones in her nest, against the owl. Forth at your 
eyes, your spirits wildly peep. Who ever experienced anything like kindness 
at his hands ? Who but a fool would talk like that ? What arrant nonsense 
that foolish man talks ! Which [horse] of these horses is to be sold ? He 
eats his food ** like a hog. He was taught Greek (§ 370) by his uncle. * Teach 
me thy statutes.* * Teach erring man tt to spurn the rage of gain.' 

Take the following pairs of subjects and verbs and build up 
sentences by putting in objects, where they are wanted, and enlarging 
the subjects, predicates, and objects, with as many adjuncts, attributive 
and adverbial, as you can. Thus, from * Men rob,* you may make 
* Men of weak character, led astray by temptation, sometimes rob 
their unsuspecting friends shamefully.* 

Birds build. Ship carries. Boy lost. Loaf was bought. Brother left 
Sister came. Children went. Men found. We arrived. Man struck. 
Horse threw. 

• Look at |§ 360, 372, a. 

t In questions the subject is of^en so placed as to break the predicate (when it is a corn* 
pound form of the verb) into two parts. To see the construction properly, give the compieU 
answtr to the question. 

! Remember that * how' is an adverb. 

\ Take care in the analysis not to separate attributive words from the adverbial adjuncts 
that may be attached to them. 

II ' Ago ' is a shortened form of ' agone.' The phrase originally formed a nominative (or 
objective) absolute. 

•I Look at I ^72, 3. 

•• 'Like' is here an adverb. 

\^ Here 'man' had better be taken as the direct object, ' teach ' having the same kind of 
tense as ' train ' or ' instruct.' 
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XLII. Verbs of Incomplete Predication. — Nature and 
construction of Verbs of Incomplete Predication (§§ 391 — 396). 
Mode of analysing sentences in which they occur (§§ 509 — 513, 

515—519). 

Analyse the following sentences containing Subjective Complements 
of veifcs of Incomplete Predication : — 

He is an honest man. He became very rich in a short time. He was 
called an enthusiast by his friends. He is considered a pretty good player. 
We got quite tired. The wine tastes sweet She looks very pretty. That 
appears very plausible. He stood silent (see § 391). The dog ran away 
howling. He felt tired. The air feels keen. He stood rubbing his eyes. 
The boys rushed shouting into the playground. I am sure of pleasing you in 
this. He is believed to be mad. This kind of life is not to be endured. 

The verb to be is a verb of incomplete predication when it is 
employed in making a compound tense of a verb in either the active 
or the passive voice, as * He is going * ; * I was saying ' ; * He is gone' ; 
* He was struck.' But when used to form a tense of another verb, it is 
usually called an Auxiliary Verb, In such cases the compound form 
denotes the performance, the continuance, or the completion of an 
action. When the state that is the result of the action is denoted, the 
participle that follows is merely an adjective of quality. When it is 
not accompanied by a complement of some sort, to be is a verb of 
complete predication^ or (as it is sometimes called) the * verb of 
existence: (N.B. — An adverb or adverbial phrase is not a comple- 
ment.) 

Point out carefully the various uses of the verb in the following 
examples :— 

He is in the parlour. He is going away. Such things have been. The 
time has been, that when the brains were out, the man would die. We are 
ready. I am in doubt about that. The boy was blamed for that. The poor 
man was starved to death. The children are half starved. He was wounded 
by an arrow. The poor soldier is badly wounded. I am trying to do it. This 
delay is trying to our patience. I am delighted to see you. We were delighted 
by the concert. He is named John. He was called a fool for his paics. 
Where are you ? Where have you been all the morning? 

Analyse the following sentences containing Objective Complements* 
of verbs of incomplete predication (§ 395) : — 

He painted the wall white. He made us all merry. They made Henry 
king. He called the man a liar. You have made your hands dirty. This 
measure rendered the plot abortive. He set the audience laughing. The 
people elected Washington president The king appointed him commander 
in chief. The thunder has turned the milk sour. The cat has licked the 
plate clean. Shame has struck him dumb. The retreating tide left the ship 
nigh and dry. The architect has constructed the ceilings too low. They dug 
the trench wider and deeper. They raised the walls higher. The careless 
boys left the gate wide open. 

• This exercise, as it appears in the ' English Grammar Practice, contains some sentences 
which should be classed with these dealt with in the next paragraph containing indirect 
predicates attached to nouns. 
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Analyse the following sentences, in which the subjective comple> 
ment is a verb in the infinitive mood (§ 394). Show where the com- 
plementary infinitive has itself a complement. These secondary com- 
plements, as well as the primary ones, are in the predicative relation to 
the subject. Do not confound the object of a verb with its complement 

He is believed to have perished. They are supposed to have lost their way. 
He is thought to have poisoned the man. He is believed to be mad. That 
step was considered to be very imprudent. He was ordered to sit down. He 
was bidden to stand aside. This kind of life is not to be endured. 

Analyse the following sentences containing Infinitive Complements. 
(See § 396.) Show carefully whether adverbial adjuncts are to be 
attached to the verb of incomplete predication, or to its complement. 
(See § 502.) 

They can write well. We can sing. They may depart. We must make 
haste. You shall be rewarded. I will be answered. I must go home. I can- 
not hear you. They may take the money. I will return shortly. They shall 
have a good scolding. That cannot be allowed. Nothing could be more un- 
fortunate. You might have found an easier way. I do so long to see him. 
Indeed I did not say so. He ought to pay me. He ought not to do this. 
You ought to be more cautious. That may perhaps be true. 

XLIII. Complex ObjeotiTe Phrafios. — Study § 397 and the 
note to § 395 ; S 520—528. 
Analyse the following sentences containing indirect predicates : — 

He heard the wind roar through the trees. We saw the thief trying to pick 
a gentleman*s pocket I wish you to come to-morrow. I beUeve the man to 
be innocent. I felt the air fan my cheek. Have you ever knovm the man 
confess being in fault ? I like a knave to meet with his deserts. I expected 
the travellers to be here by this time. It is too late for the travellers to arrive 
to-night. The task was too difficult for him to hope to succeed. 

Analyse the following sentences, carefully distinguishing those cases 
in which a verb is followed by a compiefnent or an indirect predicate 
from those in which it is followed by an adverbial adjunct See 
whether the word in question denotes the condition of that which is 
spoken about, or the manner in which an action is done. 

That looks pretty. The bell sounds cracked. He spoke loud. The cry 
sounded clear and shrill. His voice sounded feebly. Her voice sounded feeble. 
He has travelled far and wide. They have not made the street wide enough. 
The people wept sore. It grieved me sore. The stones have made my feet 
sore. He rubbed his face hard. He rubbed his face sore. Her voice sounds 
clear. The ship passed clear of the rock. The trees whispered soft and low. 
The whisper came soft and low to our ears. He made his horse canter. He 
bade the man wait. He ordered the man to wait. He asked me to come. 
They urged us to come. He saw the deed done. He heard the bone snap. 
They may depart. You shall be rewarded. You might have found an easier 
way. We must go home. He was ordered to sit uo^ti. 

XLIV. Complex Sentenoes. Substantive Clauses. — Nature, 

form, and structure of substantive clauses (^ 403 — 407, 539 — 555). 

Analyse the following sentences in the mode indicated in § 539, &c. 
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When * it ' is employed as a temporary, or provisional subject, set it 
down as such, and place after it the substantive clause as the real 
subject. Analyse the substantive clauses separately : — 

A. (See §§ 542 — 545.) That he did the deed is quite certain. Who can 
have told you that, puzzles me. How long I shall stay here is uncertain. 
What we are to do next is the question. How I found the matter out is no 
concern of yours. What signifies what weather we have ? 

It is very probable that he will not arrive to-day. It does not matter what 
he thinks. It is uncertain how long I shall stay. It is uncertain what the 
result will be. It is not true that he said so. 

Thence it is that I to your assistance do make love. What does it signify 
how lich he is ? It is a question how far he was justified in that proceeding. 

Methinks I know that handwriting. Anon methought the wood began to 
move. Methinks he hath no drowning mark upon him. It was only yesterday 
that I saw him. Was it on Tuesday that he went away ? 

B. (See §§ 546 — 549.) I knew that he would come. I think I have the 
honour of addressing Mr, Smith ? Tell me how old you are. I want to know 
when this happened. I thought it* strange that he should leave without 
calling on me. I swear I have no mind of feasting forth to-night. Tell me 
what you think of all this. Advise iff this be worth attempting. I am 
hopefiil that he will soon get better. He is confident that I shall succeed. 
He made it a condition that I should become • security for the payment. He 
felt it to be a disgrace that he had so utterly failed. Tell me who told you. 
Tell him I canuot see him to-day. Try if you can decipher that letter. I fear 
thou pla/dst most foully for it. We are resolved that that shall not occur 
again. Try how far you can jump. 

C. (See 5§ 550— 555-) The fact that you say so is enough for me. He did 
this to the end that he might convince me. I undertook the business in Ae 
expectation that he would help me. In case you should see him, bring him 
with you. I came on the chance that I might find you at home. There was 
a rumour that the army had been defeated. Oh ! yet I do repent me of my 
fury that I did kill them. For that I love your daughter, I must advance the 
colours of my love. That depends upon how you did it. I would not believe 
the story but that you avouch it. I hate him for he is a Christian, but more 
for that in low simplicity he lends out money gratis. Provided this report be 
confirmed, we shall know what to do. He sent me word that he would come 
anon. The circumstance that he was present must not be disregarded. In 
case I am not there, go on without me. 

Analyse the following sentences (see § 406) : — 

I see no sign that the fever is abating. That is a proof that he knows 
nothing about the matter. We welcomed these indications that spring was 
near. He has obtained my consent that he should go to college. There is no 
fear that he will fail. 

Analyse the following sentences, in which the Substantive Clause 
forms an Adverbial Adjunct to a verb or adjective (like the Latin 
accusative of limitation^ or closer definition) : — 

* ' It ' often does duty as a temporary or provisional object. Deal with it a& in the case of 
the subject ; that is, first analyse the sentence without the substantive clause, and then sub- 
stitute that clause for the *it.' 
, t • If * has here the force of * whether.' 
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I am sorry that you are not well.* We are glad that you have come at last. 
I am certain that he never said so. He is desirous that I should return. I am 
persuaded that that is the wiser course. We are disappointed that you have 
not brought your brother. 

XLV. Adjeotiye Clauses. — Nature, form, and construction of 
Adjective Clauses (^ 408 — 413 ; 556—562). 

Underline the adjective clauses in each of the following sentences, 
then analyse the entire sentence, and lastly, analyse the adjeclive 
clause separately : — 

The serpent that did sting thy father's life, now wears his crown. I could a 
tale unfold whose lightest word would hanow up thy soul. The rest (i.e. , 
• repose ') is labour which is not used for you. Thrice is he armed that hath 
his quarrel just. Infected be the air whereon they ride. Thy food shall be 
husks wherein the acorn cradled. What sad talk was that wherewith my 
brother held you in the cloister ? I know a bank whereon the wild thyme 
blows. Thou speak*st to such a man that is no fleering tell-tale. Unto bad 
causes swear such creatures as t men doubt. You will soon find such peace 
which it is npt in the power of the world to give. You are welcome to my 
help, such as t it is. I liave not from your eyes that gentleness and show of 
love as 1 1 was wont to have. In me thou seest the twuight of such day, as t 
after sunset fadeth in the west. 

I will show you the shop where I bought these apples. The reason why 
you cannot succeed is eviddit. I can remember the time when there M'ere no 
nouses here. The fortress whither the defeated troops had fled was soon 
captured. 

It was John who said so. t It was the owl that shrieked. 6 Who was it 
that thus cried ? Is this a dagger which || I see before me, the handle towards 
my hand ? Was that your brother who knocked at the door ? 

Analyse the following sentences (see § 410) : — 

You have only told me what I know already, I know what you said about 
me. Go, and find out what is the matter. Do what you can in this business. 
He soon repented of what he had done. He knows well enough what he 
ought to do. That is precisely what he ought to have done. I cannot make 
out what you are saying. I do not understand what you are saying. 

Whom we raise we will make fast. I could not make out whom he was 
alluding to. That is where IF I live. Tell me where you live. Tell me why 
you are so angry. That is why H I am angry. I do not know when they will 

have 

See 

ays treats me. 

That is why I did it. 

• 

• See I 549, a. 

t See I 165. 

t That is, " It (the person) who said so, was John." 

I That is, " It (the creature) that shrieked, was the owl.'* 

II The adjective clause * which— hand' is attached to 'this.' 'The handle towards my 
hand ' Ls a nominative absolute belonging to the adjective clause. 

*I In the analysis supply an antecedent noun. 
.> ** * How,' as a relative, never has an antecedent ex/r*sseti. 
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Analyse the following sentences, treating the dauses containing a 
relative as independent sentences (see S 412) : — 

I the matter will re-word, which madness would gambol from. We travelled 
together as far as Paris, where we parted company. This modest stone, what 
few vain marbles can. May tmly %aj, * Here lues an honest man.' By this time 
we had traversed half the distance, when a loud clap of thunder warned us to 
Quicken our steps. Honourable ladies sought my love, which I denjring,* they 
Ml sick and died. 

JtLVI. Adverbial Sentences. — Nature, form, and structure 
of Adverbial Clauses (^ 414 — 442, 563 — 571). 

Analyse (and parse) the following sentences, after first underlining 
the Adverbial Clauses, and then analyse these clauses separatelyt :— 

A (Sec { 416.) I will tell you the secret { when I see you. When you 
durst do it, then you were a man. I did not know that till you told me. 
What signifies asking, when there's not a soul to give you an answer ? VU. 
charm the air to give a sound while you perform your antic round. He arrived 
after we had left. I shaU be gone before you are up. You may come when- 
ever you please. 

B. (See § 417.) Where thou dwellest, I will dwell. Wherever you go, I 
will follow you. There, § where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, the 
village preacher's modest mansion rose. 

C. (See ii 418—420.) As the tree falls, so || it*will lie. He is as IT avari- 
cious as his brother is generous. The ** higher you climb, the wider will be 
the prospect. The more he has, the more he wants. How ff far the substance 
of my praise doth wrong this shadow, so far this shadow doth limp behind the 
substance. How a bright star shooteth from the sky, so glides he in the nig^ 
from Venus' eye. 

D. (See §§ 421—423.) I cannot tell you his age for I do not know it. 
Because Thou hast been my help, therefore in the shadow of Thy wings will 
I rejoice. Since you say so, I must believe it. When I am determined I 
always listen to reason, because then it can do no harm. 

He toils hard that he may get, rich. I called on him that I might tell 
him about that matter. Take care that all be ready. Take heed lest ye 
fall into temptation. 

• We have here a nominative absolute, forming an adverbial adjunct to Jell * Which is 
the object of ' denying.' 

t Remember that toe conjunction or pronominal adverbs wken^ wherty whither^ &&, haw 
an adv*rbieU construction in their own clauses, but that the Coiqunctions after^ before^ tiil, 
whiUt &c., have no such force. 

X In parsing a sentence of this kind, ' when ' should be described as a connective adverb, 
modifying the verb *see,' and joining the clause *when I see you' to the predicate 'wiD 
tell.' 

\ 'There ' and the clause * where— disclose * are co>ordinate adverbial adjuncts of * rose.' 
II * So ' and the clause ' as the tree falls ' are co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of * will lie.' 
% The first ' as ' is demonstrative, the second relative. Each modifies the adjective in its 
clause. 

** Here the main claiise is the second one. The fh^ *the ' is relative, the second demon- 
strative. fSee ) 420.) The first modifies * higher,' the second modifies * wider.' The second 
' the' and the adverbial clause are co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of ' wider,' the clause ex- 
plaining the indefinite meaning of * the ' 

ft 'How 'is a relative or connective adverb modifying '&r,' and joining the adverbial 
clause (which is co-ordinate with ' so ') to the second * for.' 
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I am so * tired that I am ready to drop. He is such a liar that nobody 
believes him. 

£. (See U 424—442.) If you call you will see hira. I would have called 
on you, if I had known your address. You will not succeed unless you try 
harder. I will not come unless you invite me. Except ye repent ^e shall all 
likewise perish. Though he is rich he is not contented. You will see him 
though I shall not [see him]. An ( = iQ I have not ballads made on you aJl, 
and sun^ to filthy times, let a cup of sack be my poison. So t I lose not 
honour m seeking to augment it, I shall be counselled. I doubt not but to 
die a lair death for all this, if I escape hanging for killing % that rogue. 
Whatever may be the consequence, I will do what I have said. Whatever 
he may say,§ I shall not believe him. Say [he] what he will [say] he will 
never convince me. Do [he] what he can [do], he never pleases the man. 
Whencesoever the money, comes it is welcome. However ereat his abilities 
may be, he cannot succeed without industrv. Be he neer so vile, this 
day shall gentle his condition. The lady's fortune must not go out of the 
fiunily ; one may find comfort in the money, whatever one does [find] in 
the wife. Cold|| as it is, I shall go out Big as he b, I am not afraid 
of him. Had I known % this I should have acted differently. Were you my 
brother I could not do it for you. I would have finished the work had it been 
possible. 

XLVII. Complex Subordinate Clauses. — In the following 
sentences a substantive clause contains a subordinate clause within it. 
Analyse the sentences, first treating the substantive as a whole, and 
afterwards analysing it separately (§§ 572 — 574). Underline the clauses 
in the way shown in § 541 : — 

Who told you that I built the house which you see? He fears that his 
father will ask him where he has been. But that I told him who did it, he 
would never have known. Nor failed they to express how much they praised 
that for the general safety he despised his own. I think he will soon retneve his 
misfortunes if he sets to work with good-will. I should like to know how your 
fnend found out where I live. Now methinks you teach me how a beggar should 
be answered. I'll see if I can get my husband's ring, which I did make him 
swear to keep for ever. 

Analyse on similar principles the following sentences, which contain 
complex adjective clauses : — 

The house where I lived when I was in town has been pulled down. I have 
only done what I told you I would do. They fear what ** yet they know must 
follow. I have secret reas'tns which I forbear to mention because you are not 

* The demonstrative ' so ' and the adverbial clause are co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts of 
«df«d.' 

t See I ^o. 

t Mind that ' for killing ' is not an adverbial adjunct of ' escaiM,' bat an attributive adjunct 
of the verbal noun ' han^ng ' (I 363^ 4). 

I Do not confound this construction with that of such a sentence as ' I believe whatever he 
says.' Analyse this. 

tl The construction in this and the following sentences is very peculiar. ' Cold ' is in reality 
the complement of the predicate. The construction is the same as if we had ' however cold 



it is.' 



H 'If is omitted (U43).. 
** ' What ' is in the nominative case, the subject of 'must.' The construction will be best 
seen by substituting the demonstrative : — ' they know [that] that must follow.' 
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able to answer thos? of which I make no secret The time has been that when 
the brains were oat the man would die. The right valiant Banquo walked too 
late, whom yoa may say, if it pleases yon, Fleance killed. The eighth appears, 
who bears a glass which shows me many more; 

Analyse the following sentences which contain complex adverbial 
clauses : — 

He soon left the hoose when he heard that I was conaiip. Yoa will be 
punished if yoa do not come when yoa are called. Don t let us make 
imaginary evils, when we know we have so many seal ones to encounter. 
He seldom drii^ wine because he finds that it disagrees with him. 

Analyse the following sentences, each of which contains a subordi- 
nate clause containing a second, which in its turn contains a third : — 

I was grieved when I heard how he had obtained the character which he 
bore among his neighbours. I know that he would never have spread such a 
report, if he had not believed what your brother told him. Men who see 
clearly how they ought to act when they meet with obstacles, are invaluable 
helpers. It would be well if all men felt how surely ruin awaits those who 
abuse their gifts and powers. It was so hot in the valley that we could not 
endure the garments which we had found too thin when we were higher up 
among the mists. I will give you no more money till I see how you use what 
you have. 

XLVm. Ck>ini>oimd Sentences. — These present no new 
features. The two or more co-ordinate sentences which make up the 
compound sentence simply have to be analysed separately (§ 443). 

XTiTX. Contracted Sentences. — Study carefully §§ 449—452, 
582-588. 

Test the accuracy of the following contracted sentences in the 
manner shown in § 450 ; then fill them up * and analyse them 
separately : — 

You must either be quiet or [you must] leave the room. Our purer essence 
then will overcome the noxious vapour of the raging fires, or [our purer 
essence,] inured, [will] not feel [the noxious vapour of these raging fires]. 
Our greatness will appear then most conspicuous when great things of small 
[thin^ we can create, when] useful [things] of hurtfiil [things we can create, 
when] prosperous [things] of adverse [things] we can create. 

My day or night myself I make, whenever I sleep or play. He yields 
neither t to force nor t to persuasion. I have not decided whether I will go 
or not. He allowed no day to pass without either writing or declaiming aloud. 
"Bad men boast their specious deeds on earth, which glory excites, or close 
ambition varnished o*er with zeal." " Two principles in human nature reign, 
self-love to urge, and reason to restrain." ** Nor this a good, nor that a bad we 
call" "Who wickedly is wise or madly brave, Is but the more a fool, the more 
a knave." ** See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow, which J who but 
feels can taste, but thinks can know." "Would you rather drink wine or beer? 

• Two or three are filled up by way of example. 

t Suppress the conjufictive portion of neither — nor by substituting not — not. 
X ' Which ' object of the verb Saste'; to be repeated as the object of the vorb 'knoi^.' 
' Feels ' and * thtnks ' are intransitive. 
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*' Nor steel nor poison, malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing can touch him 
further." ** Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell." When you 
return come and tell me the news. Unless you alter your conduct you will 
offend your friends and bring disgrace upon yourself. ** Wiles let them con- 
trive who need, or when uiey need, not now." ** Why should I play the 
Roman fool, and die on mine own sword?" *' Swords I smile at, weapons 
laugh to scorn, brandished by man that's of a woman bom." '* What's 
Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ? " 

L. Sentences containing Elliptical Clausea — Study §§ 453, 
589 — 600. 

Analyse the following sentences, having first supplied the Vords that 
are understood, in the way indicated in the first few examples : — 

He looks as stupid as an owl [looks stupid]. He is not so clever as his 
brother [is clever]. I had rather die than [I would soon] endure such a dis- 

Sace. He is better to-day than [he was well] yesterday. It is better to die 
an [it is good] to live in such misery. I have as good a right to the money 
as you [have a good right to the money]. Old * as ne is [old] he is hale and 
hearty. He was so kind as [a man would be kind] to give me this book. 
•The boy played truant as [it is] usual. He stood aside so as [a man 
would stand aside] to let me pass. He looked as [he would look] if 
he could kill me. I'd rather be a dog and bay the moon than [I would 
soon be] such a Roman. He told me that wisdom is better than weahh 
Cis good] as [he would tell me] if I did not know that before. I'll shed 
my dear blood drop by drop in the dust, but t I will raise the down-trod 
Mortimer as high in the air as this unthankful king [is high in the air]. An 
'twere not as good a deed as [to] drink [is a good deed] to turn true man and 
leave these rogues, I am the veriest varlet that ever chewed with a tooth. 
If I were as tedious as a king [is tedious], I could find it X ii> i^y heart to 
bestow it all on your worship. He has no redeeming qualities whatever [re- 
deeming qualities there are]. How could you make such a blunder as § [you 
made] to suppose (1.^., in supposing) I did it. What [will hap(>en] if I don't 
tell you? His wages as|| [he is] a labourer amount to twenty shillings a 
week. 

Analyse the following sentences, having first filled up the ellipses : — 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you. Rather than be less, he cared not to 
be at all. What can be worse than to dwell here ? Present fears are less than 
horrible imaginings. He died as one that had been studied in his death to 
throw away the dearest thing he owed ( = owned), as 'twere a careless trifle. 
More is due than more than all can pay. Art thou not sensible to feeling as to 
sight ? How could you make such a blunder as to suppose I did it. None 
could be found so bold as to oppose him. They dreaded not more the adven- 

• The logical intention of an attributive adjunct is often ereater than its mere graniHiatical 
force. The full meaning here is :— " I Although he is so) old as he is [old]." 

♦ The phrase, ' but I will — King is an adverbial adjunct of * will shed.' See ) 571. 
t Provisional object, showing the construction of the real object *to bestow,' &c. 

) Take * as ' as doing duty for a relative pronoun (= * which blunder '). See \ 165. 

II This construction is the counterpart (with a connective instead of a demonstrative adverb) 
of the use of so' followed by a substantive clause to denote a condition or hypothesis. (See 
Exercise 130.) The full phrase is such as the following :— ** As I were a shepherdess^ I 
should be piped and sung to, as a dairy-wench, I would dance at maypoles" (Ben jonsion, 
Cynth. Rev. IV. /.). 
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tore than his voice forbidding. The people of Paris are much fonder of 
strangers that have money than of those that have wit. My pupil understood 
the art of guiding in money matters much better than I. He procured a room 
as near the prison as couid conveniently be found. About him all the sancti- 
ties of Heaven stood thick as stars. He recommended me as a person very 
fit for a travelling tutor. He is as great a rascal as ever lived. My feet are 
as cold as a stone. I never attend to such requests as that The boy is more 
troublesome than ever. He is no happier than before. He is more agile than 
his brother, but not so strong. He is fonder of play than of work, but not so 
fond of play as of idleness. He is as tall a man as ever I saw. You are no 
worse off than your brother. Will you be so good as to lend me tlurt knife? 
He was wiser than to risk his money in that undertaking. I am not such a 
fool as to do that As to your proposal, I cannot assent to it As to what 
you tell me, it passes belief! This is better than if we had lost everything. It 
is not so bad to suffer misfortune as to deserve it He is better to-day than 
yesterday. He looked as if he could kill me. He spoke to me as if I were at 
thief. He told me that wisdom was better than wealth ; as if I did not know 
that before. With other notes than to the Orphean l3rre I sang of chaos and 
eternal night. I should earn more as a crossing-sweeper. For none made 
sweeter melody than did the poor blind boy. Herein fortune shows herself more 
kind than is her custom. For myself alone I would not be so ambitious as to 
wish myself much better. He accompanied me as far as to the end of the 
street When he is best, he is a little worse than a man ; and when he is worst, 
he is little better than a beast Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop than 
when we soar. If time improve our wit as well as wine, say at what age a 
poet grows divine. 
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FAULTY SENTENCES FOR CORRECTION. 

Correct the following sentences, giving reasons for each correc- 
tion : — 

1. You and me will take a walk (§§ 287, 345). 

2. Let you and I take a walk (§^ 191, note 521). 

3. The effluvia was disgusting (§ 55). 

4. The intention of these persons are uncertain (} 378). 

5. Six months' interest are due (§ 378). 

6. Neither John nor Henry were at church (§ 484). 

7. Either he or I are in fault (§ 484). 

8. Neither of them are better than they ought to be (§ 175). 

9. Our own conscience, and not other men's opinions, constitute our respon- 

sibility (§ 378). 

la John is a better writer than me (§ 596). 

11. Is he older than her? (§ 596). 

12. "Where was you all last night ? (§ 378). 

13. What signifies promises without performance ? (§ 378). 

14. ** How pale each worshipful and reverend guest 

Rise from a clergy or a city feast ! " (§ 175). 

15. Every man and boy showed their joy by clapping their hands (§§ i75i 

474). 

16. No sound but their own voices were heard (§ 378). 

17. Good order and not mean savings produce great profit (§ 378). 

18. Are either of those pens yours? (§ 175). 

19. Let each esteem other better than themselves (§ 175). 

20. Johnson's * Lives of the Poets ' are reprinting (§ 482). 

21. Nor want nor cold his course delay (§ 386). 

22. There are many ways of dressing a calves' head. 

23. You did not ought to do that (§ 254/^). 

24. He was one of the wisest men that has ever lived (§§ 456, 465). 

25. In modem English two negatives destroy one another. 

26. Everybody has their faults (k 175). 

27. Having finished the chapter the volume was shut. 

28. He is not one of those who interferes in matters that do not concern him 

{§§ 456, 465). 

29. I do not like those kind of things. 

30. What sort of a man is he ? 

31. This is the greatest error of all the rest (§ iii). 

S 
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32. " Twas Love*s mistake, who fancied what it feared" (} 474). 

33. Homer as well as Virgil were studied on the banks of the Rhine (§§ 45a 

593). 

34. There is sometimes more than one auxiliary to a verb (} 376). 

35. Nothing but grave and serious studies delight him (§ 376). 

36. Who do you think I met this morning ? (§ 368). 

37. Whom do you think called on me yesterday? (} 382). 

38. He is a man whom I think deserves encouragement (^ 382). 

39. Such a man as him would never say that (§ 594). 

40. The fleet are under orders to sail (§ 380). 

41. The peasantry wears blouses (} 380). 

42. I have read the second and third chapter (§ 463). 

43. Nor eye nor listening ear an object find (} 484). 

44. I, whom nor avarice nor pleasure move (} 386). 

45. Not you but John are in faidt (§ 449). 

46. Parliament have been prorogued (} 380). 

47. A numerous party were assembled (§ 380). 

48. Shakspeare is greater than any dramatist. 

49. He is the most admired of all the other dramatists (( ill). 
5a These kind of people are my abhorrence. 

51. He wore a large and a very shabby hat (§ 463). 

52. Can you see a red and white flag ? I can see neither (} 463). 

53. A hot and cold spring were found near each other (} 463). 

54. The love of drink is of all other follies the most pernicious (§ ill). 

55. Call at Smith's the bookseller's (} 458). 

56. My friend, him whom I had treated like a brother, has turned against me 

(} 457, 2). 

57. This injury has been done me by my friend, he whom I treated like a 

brother (§ 459, 3). 

58. He told John and I to come with him (§ 287). 

59. Between you and I, he is a great fool (} 287). 

60. Who can this letter be from ? (§ 459, 8). 

, 61. Men are put in the plural because they are many (§ 482). 

62. His father's and his brother's lives were spared (} 463). 

63. He was angry at me asking him the question (§ 494). 

64. What is the use of you talking like that (§ 494). 

65. Somebody told me, I forget whom (§§ 382, 589). 

66. I heard that from somebody or other, I forget who (}§ 382, 589). 

67. Divide that cake between you four. 

68. There is nothing to show who that belongs to (§ 277). 

69. A versifier and poet are two different things (§ 463). 

70. I cannot tell you how much pains have been spent on him. 

71. I wish to cultivate a further acquaintance with you. 

72. I do not know who to send {§ 368). 
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75. Whom do men say that he is ? H 382). 

74. Who do men declare him to be ? (§ 397). 

75. I little thought it was him (§} 457, 3 ; 466). 

76. I feel coldly this morning (} 393, noU). 

77. She looked cold on her lover (} 393, note), 

78. They seemed to be nearly dressed alike. 

79. He is not only famous for his riches, but for his wisdom (} 450). 
8a A nation has no right to violate the treaties they have made (} 465). 

81. A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well as read 

them in a book ($ 593). 

82. Nobody in their senses would have done that (} 465). 

83. She sings better than me (} 596). 

84. I have my aunt, my uncle, and my father's leave (} 458). 

85. He did no more than it was his duty to have done. 

86. The fact of your having said so, is enough for me (} 494). 

87. You have weakened instead of strengthened your case ({ 189). 

88. He raved like one out of their mind (§ 465). 

89. The Atlantic separates the Old and New World (§ 463). 

9a Here lies John Brown, bom Jan. i, 1824, died Sept. 5, 1874 (} 382). 

91. When will we get there? ({ 211). 

92. He has not yet began his exercise (§ 225). 

93. These flowers smell very sweetly (} 393, note), 

94. This is the greatest misfortune that ever has or could happen to me 

(} 450). 

95. Each strives to cheat the other in their own way (§ 474}. 

96. It is me that say so ({} 394, 470). 

97. It is I that he fears (§ 470). 

98. I would like to see him ({ 211). 

99. I think I will be gone by the time you come (1^.). 
toa Nobody gives so much trouble as he does. 

loi. Sincerity is as valuable, and even more so, as knowledge. 

102. He was as rich or even richer than his father (} 450). 

103. I hoped to immediately succeed. 

104. I expected to have been at home when you called. 

105. He not only ought but shall do it (§ 450}. 

106. While walking in my garden, an idea suddenly occurred to me. 

107. Let us not increase our hardships by dissensions among each other. 

108. This dedication may serve for almost any book that has, is, or shall be 

published (§ 450). 

109. Doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the wilderness 

and seeketh that which is gone astray ? (§ 450). 
no. The centres of each compartment are ornamented with a star (§ 175). 

111. Valerie's was one of those impulsive, eager natures that longs for a con- 

fidante (§§ 456, 46s). 

112. The service was impressive, but it lacked either grandeur or beauty. 
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113. More than one emperor prided himself upon his skill as a swordsman 

(§ 465). 

1 14. His younger days were spent in England, waiting for an opportunity to 

get to France. 

115. Hoping to hear from you soon, believe me yours truly, J. B. (} 460). 

1 16. No civil broils have since his death arose (} 225). 

117. We trust that by supplying a genuine and most superior class of article, to 

increase the confidence so many years bestowed on Mr. M. 

118. When I get home I see the being than whom nobody in the world loves 

another as I love her (§ 589). 

1 19. O Thou my voice inspire. 

Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire (§§ 456, 465). 

120. For ever in this humble cell. 

Let thee and I, my fair one, dwell (§§ 191 fiote, 521). 

121. These plantations are lain out by rule and line (§ 225). 

122. Severe the doom that length of days impose (§§ 456, 465). 

123. Profusion as well as parsimony are to be avoided. 

124. Let the same be she that thou has appointed (§ 397). 

125. Of all men else I have avoided thee. 

126. It is no use talking so. 

127. He wrote a moderately sized volume. 

128. He drew a line of about six inches long. 

129. I was going to have written him a letter 

130. Regard is to be had to every one's circumstances, healths and abilities. 

131. The Thames is derived from the Latin Thamesis. 

132. He is a boy of nine years old. 

133. In reading you should sit as uprightly as possible. 

134. He made another joke which she did not hear, and had better be 

suppressed (§§ 287, 450). 

135. I can tell you this much. 

136. He has only done that much of his task. 
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A, various sounds of, 20 

feminine suffix, 45 

masculine suffix, 45 

weakened form of on^ 123 note^ 
267, 268 

adverbial prefix, 267, 268 

short form of an^ 122 

for he^ 141 note 
About, 284,/. 117 
Absolute nominajtive and objective, 

272, 5 
Accent, 23 

Teutonic, 23 

French, 23 

influence of, 23 

distinguishes verbs from nouns, /. 

138 
Accusative, see Objective 

Accusative case replaced by dative, 80 

note, 370 

Active voice, 186, 187 

conjugation of, /. 100 

Active verbs with passive signification, 

Adjective, definition of, 85, 86, 88 

identical with noun, 25 note 

syntax of, 458 

used attributively, 87, 361, 450 

used predicatively, 87, 393 

test, 87, 88 

limiting fiinction, 88, 347 

qualitative, 90 

Quantitative, 91 

aemonstrative or definitive, 97 

pronominal, 97 

used substantively, 98 

become substantive, 58 note^ 98 

inflected, 103 

uninflected, 102 

comparison of, see Positive, Com- 
parative, Superlative 

compound,/. 128 

derived, 317, 318, 334 
Adjective clause, 362, 5, 408-413, 
556-562 

continuative, 412 
Adverbs, definition, 259, 260 

limiting fiinction of, 259, 260 

classification of, 261-265 

simple, 262 

conjunctive or relative, 262, 263, 
264 

differ from conjunctions, 263, aSS 



Adverbs, derived from nouns, 267 
derived from adjectives, 268 
derived from pronouns, 270 
with suffix omitted, 269 note 
identical in form with prepositions, 

271 
of affirmation and negation, 272 
after prepositions, 272,/. ill 
used attributively, 362, 4 
used for relative pronoun, 408 
comparison of, 274-276 

Adverbial relation, 367 

adjuncts, 349, 370 note, 371-377. 

531 
clauses, 414-442, 563, &c. 
suffixes, 267-270 

After, 281, 290 

All, 92, 93 

Aller, 135 note, /. 42 note 

Alms, 59 

Alphabet, 6-15 

Alphabetic anomalies, 20-21 

Am,/. 98 

An, see Indefinite Article 

Analysis of sentences, 500-504 
examples of, 506, &c. 

And, 287 

joining the members of a com- 
pound subject, 386 note 

Ane (alone), 179 

Angles, p, 2 

Anglo-Saxon, pp. 2-6 
characteristics of, /. 3 
alphabet, 7, 22 

words and forms, 83, 103, 137- 
147, 228-229, 232, &c. 

Anomalous verbs, 231, &c. 

Antecedent to relative, 151, 408, 465 
omitted, 158 
disguised, 465 

Any, 91, 92, 168 

Apostrophe in possessive case, 76 

Apposition, 362, 455, 457 

Articles, 25, 120, see Indefinite Article 
and Definite Article 
repetition of, 460-462 

Aryan languages, /. I 

As, adverb, 264 note 

relative pronoun, 165, 561, 569 

Aspirate, 14 

At, p. 1 14 note, 284 

hX for XOy 196 noti 
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Attributive adjuncts, 362, 366, ^yonofe, 
501, 502, 506, &c. 
adjunctSi definitive and descrip- 
tive, 365 

Aught, 167 

Auxiliary verb, 184, 185, /. IC4 

Ay, Aye, 272 

Be, conjugation of, 250-253 
in Anglo-Saxon, 251 
a test verb, /. 98 
verb of incomplete predication, 

39>. 393 
Because, 290 

Before, 281, 290 

Better, best, 115, 276 

Both, 95, 287 

Bridegroom, derivation of, 45 

Britons, language of, /. 2 

Brothers, brethren, 57 

But,/. 116, 291, 532-538 

By, 284 

Can, could, 143, 242 

Case, definition, 64, 65, 66 

meaning of the word, 66 nofe 
number of' cases in English, 67, 

81, 82 
number of cases in Anglo-Saxon, 

/. 3. 67, 83 
functions of, 345, 346 
nominative, sf^ Nominative 
possessive, see Possessive case 
objective, see Objective case 
endings, 82, 83, 84, 103, 136-148 

Celtic, see Keltic 

.Chaucer, forms of the time of, 84, 104, 
230 

Children, 52 ho^ 

Classical element in English, App. 

Cognate objective, 372 

Collateral sentences, 445-448 

Comma, use of, 605 

Comparative d^ee, 107, 108, 109 
suffixes, loS noUt 112 
double comparatives, 117 

Comparatives become positive, 119 

Comparison of Adjectives, 105 

degrees of, 105, see Positive, Com« 

parative. Superlative 
irregular, 115 

expressed by mere and «w/, 1 17 
when not allowable, 113 

Comparison of Adverbs, 274-276 
Comp/ement of predicate, 391-396 
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Complement, subjective, 393 

subjective complement in the ob* 
jective case, 476 

objective, 395 

infinitive, 395 
Complex sentences, see Sentence 

object, see Object 

subject, see Subject 

predicate, see Predicate 
Composition of words, 297 
Compound nouns, /. 127 

adjectives,/. 128 

pronouns, /. 128 

verbs, /. 128 

adverbs, p. 128 

sentences, 443 
Con, 242 

Concessive clauses, 424, 428, 435, 436 
Concord of verb and subject, 370-383, 

475» 479-4»2 

of adjective and noun, 458 

of pronoun and noun, 463-473 
Conditional clauses, 424-442 
Conjugation of verbs, 28^ 220-257 

strong conjugation, 221, 225 

weak conjugation, 222, 224, 226 
Conjunctions, definition of, 285, 286 

different firom conjunctive adverbs, 
263 

contrasted with prepositions, 290 

co-ordinative, 287 

subordinative, 288 

developed out of prepositions, 290 

wrongly so called, 447 
Consequence, clauses denoting, 442 
Consonants, 13-15 

doubled, 17 

sounds of in Anglo-Saxon, 22 
Constructions adapted to the genenl 

sense, 497 
Continuative use of relative, 412 
Contracted sentences, 449 
Co-ordinate clauses, 443 
Copula, 356 
Crude form, 28 
Cunning, 243 

Danish element in English, /. 3 

Dare, durst, 246 

Dative case replaces accusative, 30 

note 
Daughter, derivation of, 44 
Declension, 82, S3, 84, 103 
Defective Verbs, 231-254 
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Definite article, inflected, 126, 148 

thet or that, 125 

when repeated, 461 
Demonstrative pronouns, 97, 130, 138- 

150 
Dental mutes, 14, 15 
Derivation of words, /. 129, &c. 
Did, 221, 223 
Dies, dice, 57 
Dight, f. 93 
Digraphs, 10 
Diphtnongs, 10 
Distributive pronouns, 97, 130, 171- 

175 
Dissyllable, 17 

Do, conjugation of, 254 

preterite formed by reduplication, 
221, 254^ 

auxiliary of preterite in the weak 
conjugation, 223 

in interrogative and negative sen- 
tences, 255 

used to give emphasis, 255, note p, 

99 
used to repeat preceding verb, 

/. 100 

= put, 255 

Do = make, 255 

Do(=dugan), 255 

Drake, derivation of, 44 

Dual number, 48, 137 

Duck, derivation of, 44 

£, sounds of in English, 20 

Each, 171 

Eaves, 59 

Either, 174, 287 

Elder, eldest, 115 note 

Elliptical sentences, 453, 498 

Else, 268 

Euy feminine suffix, 45 ; plural suffix, 

52; adjective sumx, p, 131 ; 

verb suffix, /. 133 
suffix of perfect paiticiple, 221 
English, the language of the Angles 

and Saxons, f. 2 
a low German language,/. 2 
constituents of modem English, 

development of, pp. 6-8 

dialects of English, //. 6, 7 
Enough, 95 
£r, comparative suffix, 108 

masculine suffix, 45 

plural suffix, 52 note 



Ere, erst, 276, 290 
Es, plural suffix, 49 

suffix of third person singular, 227 
Ess, feminine suffix, 4^ 
Est, st, suffix of second person singular, 

227 
Eth, suffix of third person singular, 

227, 228 
Etymology, 5, 24, &c. 
Every, 173 
Except, 282, 291 



Far, 115 note 

Farther, farthest, 1 IK note^ 276 

Father, derivation o/, 44 

Feminine gender, 39, 44-46 

Few, 95 

Final consonant doubled, 18 

First, 101, 115 

For, meaning traced, 284 

conjunction, 290 

prenx, 320 
Foreign words adopted in English, 

App. 
Former, 116 
Fro, 271 

Further, furthest, 115 note^ 276 
Future tenses, 204, 205, 208, 210-213, 

215 

predictive and promissive, 213 

Gander, 44 

Ge, prefix in Anglo-Saxon, 171 n4>te 

in perfect participles, 221, 224 
Gender, definition of, 39, 40 

natural and grammatical, 40 note^ 

44 
distinguished from sex, 39, 43 

how denoted, 44-46 

masculine, 40, 44, 45, 46 

feminine, 40, 44-46 

feminine suffixes, 45 

neuter, 40 

common, 41 

of animals, 41 note 

in pronouns, 137 

Anglo-Saxon suffixes for, 45 
Genitive, see Possessive 

in Anglo-Saxon, 83 

after numerals, 91, 362, 2 

adverbial, 267, 268 
Gerund, 197-200, 368, 493 
Gerundial infinitive, see Infinitive 
Goose, 44 
^ Go, NvtikVi ^« ^ 
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Grammar, definition of, 2 

Greek words in English, p. 4, App. 

suffixes, /. 138 
Grimm's law, App. 
Guttiural mutes, 14, 15 

Half, 95 

Have, conjugation of, 248 

auxiliary of perfect tenses, 210 

He, she, it, demonstrative pronoun, 138, 

143 

syntax of, 473 

Hence, here, hither, 270 

Herey^ * this * with preposition, 147 

Hight, 221, 247,/. 93 

His, 138, 140 

Husband, derivation of, 44 

Hwa, hwaet, 153 

Hwylc, 155 

HwaeCer, 156 

Hybrids,/. 139 

Hypothetical sentences, 424, &c. 

I, sounds of, 20 

I, personal pronoun, 131, 135, 136, 137 

Ichabbe^ 137 

Ichill, 137 

If, 290 

Imperative mood, 191 note 

Impepfect participle, 201 

in Anglo-Saxon, 201 note 

seemingly passive, 200 note 
Imperfect tenses, 204, 205, 208, 210, 

215 
Impersonal verbs, 382 notey 247, 496 
In, on,/. 117 
Indefinite article, 121, 122, 123 note 

when repeated, 460 
Indefinite pronouns, 97, 130, 166-170 

who, what, which, 157 

one, 166 

aught, 167 

any, 168 

other, 169 

some, 170 

man, men, 166 
Indefinite tenses, 204, 205, 210, 215, 
216 

ambiguous in the passive, 216 
Indicative mood, 190, 484 
Indirect object, 369 
Indirect questions, 404, 410 
Ine, feminine sufHx, 45 
Infinitive mood, ig4-ig6f 491 
without * to ' ig$f $96^ 397 



Infinitive with *to ' (genmdialinfinitive), 
196, 372, 4, 397 

with * for to,* 491^ 

object or subject, 194, 196 

s)mtax of, 491 
Inflexion, 28 

Inflexion of complex phrases, 77 note 
Inflexion, substitute for, 152 note 

once significant words, /. 64 tufte 
Ing, suffix of participle, 201 

suffix of gerund, 197 

suffix of verbal nouns, /. 71 
. Innermost, 116 
Interjections, 293 

Interrogative pronouns, 130, 153, &c 
Interrogative sentences. 358 
Intransitive verbs, 181, 182 

followed by a preposition, 370 note 
It, pronoun, 140, 143 

anticipatory subject, 387, 405 

anticipatory object, 398 

with adjective clause, 413 

cognate object, 372, 3 
I wis, 245 note 

Keltic langTuages, /. 2 

words in English, /. 3, App. 

Labials, 13 

Lane, 179 

Last, latest, 115 nate^ 276 

Latin words in English, /. 4, App. 

prefixes,/. 133 

suffixes, /. 134 
Lesser, 115 note 
Lest, 290^ 

Let, 191 note^ /. 84 note 
Like, adjective and adverb, 269 note 
Liquids, 13 
Lisping sounds, 13 
Me-Lists, 247, /. 93 
Little, less, least, 94, 115 
Lord, lady, derivation of, 44 
Ly, adjective and adverbial suffix, 269 

Maid, 44 

Man, 44 

Many, 95 

Masculine, distinguished from male, 43 

Masculine gender, 38, 44-46 

May, 234-237, /. 104 

Means, 58 

Methinks, /. 93 
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Monosyllable, 17 
Moods, 189-192 
Mood of fact, 193 
Mood of conception, 193 
Mood of volition, 193 
More, 95 
Motan, mote, 239 
Mother, derivation of, 44 
Mow, mowe, mought, 236 
Much, 91, 115 mt€^ 276 
Mu$t, 238 
Mute^, 17 
Mutes, 13 

breathed and voiced, 14 note 

shar]) and tlat, 13 

Nam, nart, nis, nas, 252 

Nat, niste, 245 

Near, a comparative, 115 note^ 276 

Need, /. 93 

Negative particles, 272 

Negative sentences, 255 

Neither, 174, 287 

Nephew, niece, derivation of, 44 

Neuter gender, 40, 42 

suffix ;t,' 143, 148, 152, 153, 158 
Nill, 233 
No, see None 
No, nay, 272 
Nominative case, definition of, 68 

not the»primary case, 66 note 

derivation of, 70 

how ascertained, 69 

absolute, 372, 5, note, 530 

syntax of, 455 
None, no, 95, 100 
Norman -French, introduction and 

effects of,//. 4, 7, 15 
Not, 272 

Notional words, 25 
Notional verbs, 185 
Nouns, definition of, 29 

noun-substantive, 25 note 

noun-adjective, 25 note 

common, 30, 31 

proper, 35 

collective, 32, 38 

abstract, 32 

concrete, 33 

gender of, 38 
Nouns, general names, 33 

derived, /. 129 

inflexion, 38 

syntax of, 455 
Number, definition of, 47 



Number, how denoted, 47, 48-56 

singular, 48 

plural, 49-63 

plural suffixes, 49-54 

dual, 48 notey 137 

in verbs, 218 
Numeral nouns, 91, 10 1 

adjectives, 91, 97, 100 

adjectives used as nouns, 93, 94 

O, sounds of, 20 

Object of verb, 79, 80, 186 

direct object, 80, 369 

indirect object, 80, 369 

use of term, /. 144 note 

simple, 397 

compound, 397 

complex, 397 

completing, 369 note 

enlarged, 399 

an adverbial adjunct, 367 
Objective case, definition of, 79, 368 

how determined, 80 

functions of, 457 

form in nouns, 81 

denoting indirect object, 80, 369 

fusion of dative and accusative, 370 

absolute, 372, 5 

position of, 81 

governed by prepositions, 79 

objective for nominative, 177, 467 

cognate objective, 372, 3 

adverbial relation of, 372 

syntax of, 457 
Objective relation, 368-370 
Oblique cases, functions of, 346 note 
Of, off,/. 118 
Older, oldest, 115 note 
One, 166, 179 
Or, 287 

Or = ere, p, ll2 note 
Orthography, 3 
Orthographical system, English, 

imperfections of, 20 
Other, 169, 174 ftote 
Ought, 244 
Owe, 244 
Own, 244 

Participles, 90, 201-202 

used absolutely, 282, 372, 5 
miscalled prepositions, 282 

Parts of speech, 25 

primary and Sft5iQ?DAax^> •i.V^ "^^^ 
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Parts of speech, same word belonging to 
more than one part of speech, 27 
Passive voice, 186-188 

conjugation of, /. 102 

of intransitive verbs, 187, 370 note 

in Anglo-Saxon, 188 note 
Pea, pease, 57 
Pennies, pence, 57 
Perfect participle, 201, 202, 221, 224 

in the strong conjugation, 221 

in the weak conjugation, 224 

used with an active signification, 
201 note 
Perfect tense, active, 201, 204, 205, 208, 
210, 215, 221 note 

in Latin, 221 note 

in Greek, 221 note 
Periods of the English language, /. 6 
Person, in pronouns, 131, 132 

in verbs, 219, 227, 228, 229 

origin of personal inflexions, 219 , 
note 
Personal pronouns, see Pronoun 
Personification, its influence on gender. 

Plural, definition, 48 

suffixes of, 49-57 

formed by vowel-change, 53 

plurals in appearance, 59 

same as singular, 55 

of proper names, 51 

of foreign words, 55 

of abstract nouns, 62 

used as singular, 58, 480 

different in meaning from singular, 
57,61 

of compound names, 63 

double forms, 57 

words only used in, 60 

in Anglo-Saxon, 83, 103 

in 'icsy 58 

of address, 134 

in pronouns, 139 

sumx of, in present tense of verbs, 
/. 78 note 
Positive degree, 106, 108 
Possessive case, definition of^ 71 

fiinctions of, 456 

formation, 75, 76, 78 

supposed derivation from *his,* 
76 note 

in feminine nouns, 76 note^ 83 

of complex names, 77 

replaced by 'of,^ 74 
ased objectively, 72 



Possessive case in names of things, 72 

use in Anglo-Saxon, 72 

relation to the Genitive, 71 note 

omission of the possessive suffix, 
76 note 
Possessive case of perscQial pronouns, 

135, 142, 144 
Potential mood, /. 66 note 
Predicate, 343, 355, 356, 358, 360^ 
378-382, 389-396 

simple, 390 

complex, 391-396, 503, 512, Sec 

indirect, 387 note, 397, 550 

complement o^ 391-395 

logical and grammaticsd, 356, ^01 
Predicative relation, 354 
Prefixes, Latin,/. 133 

Greek, /. 138 

Teutonic, p. 129, &c. 
Prepositions, definition of, 277 

origin of, 279 

primary fiinction of, 279, 280 

supersede case-endings, /. 1 13 note 

simple, 281 

derived, 281, 282 

same in form as adverbs, 271, 279 

relations indicated by, 283 

passing into conjimctioas, 290 
Present us«i for future, 216 

historic, 216 
Preterite or past indefinite tense, 

in the strong conjugation, 221 

in the weak c'bnjugation, 222, 223 

used as a present, 231 

final * d ' of, sounded like * t,' 222 
Pronominal adjectives, 178 
Pronominal adverbs, 270 
Pronouns, 25, definition of, 97, 127, 128 

subdivision and classification of, 
129, 130 

adjective, 129, 135, 144 

personal, 131-137 

demonstrative, 145-150 

relative, 151-165 

interrogative, 153-156 

distributive, 1 71-175 

reflective, 176, 177 

possessive, 97, 135, 144 

compound, 157 

syntax of, 463, &c. 

confiision of cases, 467 note 
Punctuation, rules for, 601 
Purpose, clauses denoting, 423 
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Quantitative adjectives, 91-97 
Queen, 44 
Quoth, >. 82 

Rather, 529, 597 

Reduplication in the preterite tense, 

221 
Reflective pronouns, 176, 177 
Reflective verbs, 183 
Relational words, 25 
Relative pronouns, 97, 130, 151-165 

that, 152 

substitute for inflexion, 152 note 

who, 153, 157 

what, 154, 158, 159 

which, 155, 158, 160, 162 

whether, 156 

whoso, &c., 157 

as, 165 

understood, 409, 467 

used continuatively, 412 

syntax of, 463, 468, 469 
Riches, 59 
Root, 28 



S, plural suflix, 49, 50 

*S, suffix of possessive case, 75 

adverbial suffix, 267, 268 
Saxons invade Britain, /• 2 
Saxon dialect becomes predominant, 

/. 6 
Scandinavian element in English, p, 3 
Se« seo, thxt, 148 
Second person sing, of verbs without 

suffix, /. 87 note 
Self, 176, 177 
Semi-vowels, 1 1 
Sentence definition of, 4, 343 

simple, 400, 506-538 

complex, 401-442, 539, &c. 

compound, 443, 444 

contracted, 449-452 

collateral, 445 

elliptical, 453, 544-572 

declarative, 358 

imperative, 358 

optative, 358 

interrogative, 358 
Sequence oftenses, 488 
Shall, 210, 21 1-2 13, 215 

conjugation of, 232 

originally a preterite, 232 
She, 140-143 
Sibilants, 13 
Since, p. 115 nctt 
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Singular number, 48 

like plural, 55 
Singular number used as plural, 55 

used in multiplication, 480 
So, 150 
Some, 91, 170 
Stem, 28 

Ster, feminine suffix, 45 
Strong verbs, 221 

Mcome weak, /. 85 
Subject of verb, 343, 355, 378—386 

understood, 382 

simple, 385 

compound, 381, 386, 475 

complex, 387 

enlarged, 388 

provisional, 387 note 

logical and grammatical, 355, 500 

subjects dinerin£ in numoer and 
person, 481, 4S2 
Subjunctive mood, 192, 430—440, 

485-487 
conjugation of, pp, loi, 103 

Subordinate clauses, 401 

Substantive clauses, 401, 403-407, 

542, &c. 

Such, 150 

Suffixes, once independent words, /. 

129 

in nouns, see Declension 

in verbs, see Conjugation 

in adverbs, see Adverb 

in derivatives, /. 130, &c. 

Latin, /. 134 

Greek,/. 138 
Summons, 59 

Superlative degree, definition of. III, 
114 

how formed, iii, 115, 116, 117 

formed from comparatives, 116 
Syllables, 17 
Syntax, definition of, 342 

T, suffix of second person singular, 219, 
232 
offgrowth of *s,'/. 114 note 

Tenses, 203-217 

present, past, and future, 205-215 
imperfect, 204, 205, 208 
perfect, 204, 205, 206, 209 
mdefinite, 204, 205, 207, 210, 2l6, 

217 
formed by inflexion, 2 10, 221, 222 
auxiUaxleiS) av>-i\'^> i\V t- '^^^ 
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Tenses, use of, 216 

in Anglo-Saxon, 217 
Teutonic languages, /. i 
Than, 291 

than whom, 477 
That, those, 145, 146, 148, 149 
That, rel. pron. 152 

difference between * that ' and 
*who,' 152, 163 

sign of grammatical subordination, 
157 fw^e 

conjunction, 290, 403 
The, definite article, 124-126 

before * which,' 160 

adverb, ))y, 126, 149, 270, 5 
Ther, comparative suffix, 108 notd, 156, 

169, 174 
There, thence, thither, 270 
There /or * that ' with preposition, 147 

They, I38-I43» H9 

Thilk, 150 

Me-Thinks, 247 

This, these, 145, 146, 147, 149 

Thou, 132, 136, 137 

use of singular and plural forms, 

134 
Though, 291 

Thus, 270 

To, too, meaning of, traced, 284, /. 
119 
before infinitive, seg Infinitive 
To-day, to-morrow, 267, 4 
Transitive verbs, 181, 182, 183 
Trix, feminine suffix, 45 
Twelvemonth, 55, 480 

U, sounds of, 20 
Un (prefix), 281, 4; 311 
Uncouth, 243 
Unless, 291 

Verbs, definition of, 180, 345, 354 

transitive and intransitive, 181-183 
reflective, 182 
impersonal, 382 «^/^, 247 
active voice and passive voice of, 

186-188 
moods, 189-194 
participles, 201-202, 221, 224 
gerund, 197-200 
tenses, 203, see Tenses 
number, 218 



Verbs, person, 219, 227-229 
conjugation, 220, 256 
defective verbs, 231 --248 
compound verbs, 304 
derived verbs, 320-335 
verbs of incomplete predication, 

391, 512, &c. 
auxiliary, 185, 205, &c, 192, 188, 

209, 231-237, 391 
concord of verb and subject, 378- 

. 383. 

intransitive verb and preposition 
not equivalent to transitive verb, 
370 note 
Vocative case, 66 note, 73 
Voice, 186 

Voiced mutes, 14 no^e 
Vowels, 8 

vowel sounds, 9 

vowel sounds in Anglo-Saxon, 22 

vowel scale, 9 nole 

W, semi- vowel, 18 

Was, /. 98 

We, 131, 136, 137 

Weak verbs, 222, 226 

Wert, /. 96 note 

What, which, whose, whether, see 

Relative pronoun 
When, where, whence, whither, how, 

why, 270, &c. 
Where, for preposition and * which,* 

162 
While, 291 

Who, see Relative pronoun 
Widower, 45 
Will, 210-213, 215, 233 
(To) wit, 245 
Witch, gender of, 44 
With, 284, /. 1 19 
Wizard, derivation of, 44 
Woman, derivation of, 44 
Wont, /. 85 
Worse, worst, «tf/f, 276 
Worth, weorthan, 247 

Y, semi-vowel, ii 
pure vowel, 1 1 
Ye, you, 132, 135, 134 
Yea, yes, 272 
Ylc, 150 no^e 
Yon, 150 
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Book of Common Prayer, An Historical and Explanatory Treatise 
on the. By W. G. Humphry, B.D. 6th Edition. Foap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Music, Text-book of. By H. C. Banister. 9th Edit, revised. 5^. 

Concise History of. By Bev. H. G. Bcnayia Hunt, B. Mus. 

Oxon. 5th Edition revised. Ss. 6d. 



ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

See foregoing Series, 



GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 

Text-Book of Geometry. By T. S. Aldis, M.A. Small 8yo. 

iA. 6d. Parti. 2s. 64. Tart IL 2s. 

The Elements of Euclid. By H. J. Hose. Fcap. Svo. is, 6d. 
Ezeroisos separately, Is. 

The First Six Books, with Commentary by Dr. Lardner. 

lOth Edition. 8vo. Gn. 

The First Two Books explained to Beginners. By 0. P. 



Mason, B.A. 2nd Edition. Foap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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The Enunciations and Figures to £uolid'8 £lements. Bj Bev. 

J. Brasso, D.D. New Edition. Fcap.Svo. Is. On Cards, in case, 5s. 6d. 
Withont the Figures, 6d. 

Exercises on Euclid and in Modem Geometry. By J. McDowell, 

B.A. Grown 8vo. 3rd IkUtion revised. 6s, 

Geometrical Conic Sections. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 4th Edit. 

U.6d, 

Elementary Gteometrioal Oonio Sections. By W. H. Besant, 

H.A. lln the Press. 

Elementary Geometry of Conies. By C. Taylor, M.A. 3rd Edit. 

8vo. is. Gd. 

An Introduction to Ancient and Modem Geometry of Conies. 
By C. Taylor, M.A. 8ro. 15s. 

Solutions of Geometrical Problems, proposed at St. John's 
College from ISiiO to 18^. By T. Gnskin, M.A. 8vo. 128. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

Trigonometry, Introduction to Plane. By Bev. T. G. YjTyan, 
Charterhouse. Cr. Bvo. Sewed. 

Elementary Trigonometry. By T. P. Hudson, M.A. 3«. Qd, 
An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, 

M.A. 5a, 



ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 

AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

An Introduction to Analytical Plane Geometry. By W. P. 

Tm-nbnll, M.A. Sro. 128, 

Problems on the Principles of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 
By W. Walton, M.A. Sro. Ifis. 

Trilinear Co-ordinates, and Modem Analytical Geometry oi 

Two Dimensions. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. Sto. Itfs. 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W. S. Aldls, 
M.A. 2nd Edition rerisod. 8yo. 8& 

Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus. By M. 

O'Brien, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Elllptio Functions, Elementary Treatise on. By A. Cayley, M.A. 

Demy 8vo. 159, 



MECHANICS & NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

statics. Elementary. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Fcap. 85^0. 2nd 
Edition. Ss, 

Dynamics, A Treatise on Elementary. By W. Gamctt, M.A. 
2nd Edition, drown 8yo. 68. 

Elementary Mechanics, Problems in. By W. Walton, M.A. New 
Edition. Grown 8to. 69. 

Theoretical Mechanics, Problems in. By "W. Walton. 2nd Edit 
revised and enlarged. Demy 8to. IQs, 
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Hydrostatios. ByW.H.BcsonttM.A. Foap.Syo. 10th Edition. 4s. 

Hydromeohanlos, A Treatise on. By W. H. Bosant, M.A. 8yo. 
New Edition revisod. lOs. 6d. 

Dynamics qf a Particle, A Treatise on the. By W. H. Bcsant, M.A. 

Optics, Qeomctrical. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. Feap. 8yo. 8«. 6<2. 

Double Refiraction, A Chapter on Fresners Theory of. By W. S. 
AldlB, M.A. 8vo. 2s. 

Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. Gamett, M.A. Grown 
8vt>. 2ud Edition rovisod. 3«. 60. 

Kewton's Prinoipia, The First Throe Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix ; and tho Ninth and Elo>'onth Sections. By J. H. Byans, M.A. 5tb 
Edition. Edited by P. T. Main, M.A. 48. 

Astronomy, An Introduction to Plane. By P. T. Main, M.A. 

Fcap. 8vo. clotli. As. 

Astronomy, Practical and Spherical. By B. Main, M.A. 8yo. 14ff. 

Astronomy, Elementary Chapters on, from the * Astronomic 
Physique' of Biot. By II. Oootlwiii, D.D. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Puro Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, A Compendium of 

Facts and Fonnnln) in. By G. R. Smnllcy. Fcap. 8ro. Ss. 6<i. 

Elementary Course of Mathematics. By H. Qoodwin, D.D. 

6th Edition. 8vo. 16it. 

Problems and Examples, adapted to the ' Elementary Course of 
Mathematics.* Si'd Edition. 8vo. Sm. 

Solutions of Goodwin's Collection of Problems and Examples. 

By W. W. Uutt, M.A. 3nl Edition, revised and enlarged. 8to. 9«. 

Pure Mathematics, Elementary Examples in. By J. Taylor. 8to. 
7«.6d. 

Mechanics of Construction, ^yith numerous Examples. By 

S. Fonwick, F.II.A.S. 8ro. 12s. 

Pure and Applied Calculation, Notes on the Principles of. By 

IlOT. J. Ghallis, M.A. Demy 8vo. 15«. 

Physics, The Mathematical Principle of. By Bcv. J. Challis, M A. 

Domy 8vo. 58. 



TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by H. Trukman Wood, Secretary of the 
Society of Arts. 

1. Dyehig and Tissue Printing. By W. Cix>okes, F.B.S. 

[In tXf pr9M, 

2. Iron and Steel. By Prof. A. K. Huntington, of King's College. 

[Pri|Mr<ni7. 

:\. Cotton Manufacture. By Richard Marsden, Esq., of Man- 
chester. [Ptt^Hiriuj;. 

4. Telegraphs and Telephones. By W. H. Prcece, F.B.S. 

[Pe^parin^. 
'}, Glass Manufacture. By Henry Chance, M.A. ; H. Powell, B.A. ; 

and John Hox>kinf}on, M. A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
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HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 

Rome and the Campagna. By B. Bum, M.A. With 85 Eik 
gravings and 26 Maps and PlaxiB. With Appendix. 4to. 31. 3s. 

Old Home. A Handbook for Travellers. By B. Bum, M.A« 
With Maps and Plans. Demj 8vo. lOs. dZ. 

Modem Surope. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 2nd Edition, reyised anci 
oontinned. 5 vols. Demy 8yo. 21. lis. 6d. 

The History of the Sings of Rome. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 8vo. IQs, 

The History of Pompeii: its Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. n. Dyer. 3rd Edition, brought down to 1874. Post 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

Anoient Athens: its History, Topography, and Bemains. By 
T. H. Dyer. Snper-royal 8vo. Cloth. 11. 58. 

The Decline of the Roman Republic. By G. Long. 5 vols. 
8to. 148. each. 

A History of England during the Early and Ifiddle Ages. By 
0. H. Pearson, M.A. 2nd Edition revised and enlarged. 8/o. YoL I. 
168. VoLH. 148. 

Historical Maps of England. By C. H. Pearson. Folio. 2nd 
Edition revised. 31s. 6d. 

History of England, 1800-15. By Harriet Martineau, with new 
and copious Index. 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

History of the Thirty Years' Peace, 1815-46. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau. 4 vols. 33. 6d. each. 

A PracticeJ Synopsis of English History. By A. Bowes. 4th 

Edition. 8vo. 2s. 

Student's Text-Book of English and General History. By 

D. Beale. Crown 8to. 2s. 6d. 

Lives of the Queens of England. By A. Strickland. Library 
Edition, 8 vols. 78. 6d. each. Cheaper Edition, 6 vols. 5s. each. Abridged 
Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 6d. 

Eginhard's Life of Karl the Great (Charlemagne). Translated 
with Notes, by W. Glaister, M.A., B.C.L. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 

Outlines of Indian History. By A. W. Hughes. Small post 

8vo. 38. 0d. 

The Elements of General History. By Prof. Tytlcr. New 
Edition, brought down to 1874. Small x>ost 8vo. S^f. 6d. 

ATLASES. 
An Atlas of Classical (Geography. 24 Maps. By W. Hughes 

and Q. Long, M.A. New Edition. Imperial 8ro. 12s. 6d. 

A Grammar-School Atlas of Classical Geography. Ten Maps 
selected from the above. New Edition. Imperial 8vo. Ss. 

First Classical Maps. By the Bev. J. Tate, M.A. Srd Edition. 
Imperial 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Standard Library Atlas of Classical Geography. Imp. 8vo. 7s, Qd, 
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PHILOLOGY. 

WEBSTER'S DIOTIONABY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. With Dr. Mahn'8 Etymologr. 1 vol., 1628 Pages, 3000 IIIob. 
trations. 81a. With Appendioea aiid 70 additional pafi^es of Illustra 
lions, 1919 Paeres, Sis. 6d. 
' TuK BSSTP&ACTXCAL Bnolish Dxctiokabt BXTAKT.'—Quartm'I]/ Rmime, 1873. 
ProapoctTues, with specimen pages, post free on applioation. 

New Diotionary of the EngUsh Lsuiguage. Oombining Explan- 
ation with B^mology, and oopionslj illustrated by Quotations from the 
boat Authorities. By Dr. Richardson. Now Edition, with a Supplement. 
2 vols. 4to. 41. 14s. 6a.; half russia, 51. 15s. 6d.; masia, 61. 12i. Supplement 
aoparately. 4to. 128. 

An8T0. Edit, without the Quotations, ISs.; half ruasia, 20«.; ruaaia, 248. 

Supplementary English Glossary. Containing 12,000 words and 
nioivuings occurring in English Literature, not found in any other 
Dictionary. By T.li.O. Davies. DomySvo. ICd. 

Dictionary of Corrupted Words. By Bov. A. S. Palmor. Hn the p^tas. 

Brief History of the English Language. By Prof. James Hadley, 
LL.D., Yale College. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 

15th Edition. Post8TO. 4s. 6d. 
Philologioal Essays. By T. H. Key, M.A., F.B.S. 8to. 10«. 6d. 
Language, its Origin and Development By T. H. Key, M.A., 

F.R.S. Svo. 148. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. By Arch- 
deacon Smith. 2nd Edition. PostSvo. 58. 

Synonyms Disorlmlnated. By Arohdcaoon Smith. DomySyo. 16«. 

Bible English. By T. L. 0. Davies. 5$, 

The Queen's English. A Manual of Idiom and Usage. By the 
late Dean Alford. 5th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

Etymologioal Glossary of nearly 2600 English Words de- 
rivod from the Greek. By the Bev. E. J. Boyoe. Foap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

A Syriao Grammar. By G. Phillips, B.D. 8rd Edition, enlarged. 
870. 7<.6d. 

A Grammar of the Arabio Language. By Bey. W. J. Beau- 
mont, M.A. 12mo. 7«. 



DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &o. 

Novum Teatamentom Grsaoum, Textus Stephanioi, 1550. By 
F. H. Soriyener, A.M., LL.D. New Edition. 16mo. 48. 6d. Also on 
Writing Paper, with Wide Margin. Half -bound. 128. 

By the tame Author, 

Oodez BessB Cantabrlgiensis. 4to. 26«. 

A Full Ck>llation of the Oodez Sinaitioua with the Booeivod Text 
of the New Testament, with Critical Introduction. 2nd Edition, roviied. 
Fcap. 8to. Ss. 

A Plain Introduction to the OritioiBm of the New Testament. 

With Forty Facsimiles from Ancient Manuscripts. 2nd Edition. 8to. ISs. 

Biz Lectures on the Tezt of the New Testament For English 
Boaders. Grown 8to. 9s, 
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The New Testament for Kngliah Beadera. By the late H. Alfordj 

D.D. VoL I. Part L 3rd Bdit. 12». VoL L Put H. 2nd Edit. 10s. 6d. 
YoL n. Fart L 2nd Edit. 16s. VoL II. Fart IL 2nd Edit. 16a. 

The Greek Testament By the late H. Alford, DJD. VoL I. 6ih 
Edit. U. St. YoL n. eth Edit. U.4m. YoL m. 501 Edit. I80. Yol. lY. 
Fart I. 4th iLdit. ISt. YoLIY. Fart H. 4th Edit. 14a. YoL lY. 11. ISs. 

Companion to the Greek Testament By A. C. Barrett, M.A. 

4th Edition, reriiied. Fo^. 8ro. 5c. 

The Book of Psalms. A New TranslatiQn, with Introductions, <&c. 
By the Yery Ber. J. J. Sterrart Ferowne, D.D. 8vo. Yol. I. 4th Edition, 
1&. YoL U. 4th Edit. 16c 

Abridged for Schods. 8rd Edition. Crown 8to. 10s, Qd, 



History of the Articles of ReligUm. By C. H. Hardwick. 3rd 
Edition. Fort Syo. 5c 

History of the Creeds. By J. B. Lmnby, D.D. 2nd Edition. 
Grown 8vo. 7c 6d. 

Pearson on the Creed. Coiefnlly printed from an early edition. 
With Analysis and Index by E. Walford, M.A. PortSro. 5c 

An Historical and E3q;>lanatonr Treatise on the Book of 

Common Prayer. By fter. W. G. Hnmphry, B.D. 6th Edition, enlarged. 
Small post 8ro. 4c od. 

The New Table of Lessons Explained. By Ber. W. G. Humphry, 

B.D. Fcap. Ic 6d. 

A Commentary on the Gospels for the Sundays and other Holy 
Days of the Christian Year. By Ber. W. Denton, A.M. New Edition. 
3 vols. 8to. 54s. Sold separately. 

Commentary on the Epistles for the Sundays and other Holy 

Days of the Christian Year. By Bev. W. Denton, A.M. 2 T«ld. 36c Sold 
separately. 

Commentajry on the Acts. By Bey. W. Denton, A.M. Vol. I. 

8ro. 188. YoLH. 14c 

Notes on the Catechism. By Bev. A. Barry, DJD. 6th Bdit. 
Fcap. 2c 

Catechetical Hints and Helps. By Bev. E. J. Boyce, M.A. 4th 

Edition, revised. Foap. 2c 6d. 

Examination Papers on Religioas Instruction. By Bev. E. J. 
Boyce. Sewed. Ic 6d. 

Church Teaching for the Church's Children. An Exposition 

of the Catechism. By the Eer. F. W. Harper. Sq. foap. 2c 

The Winton Church Catechist Questions and Answers on the 

Teaching of the Chnrch Catechism. By the late Ber. J. S. B. Monsell, 
LL.D. Srd Edition. Cloth, 3s.; or in Four Farts, sewed. 

The Church Teacher's Manual of Christian Instruction. By 

Boy. M. F. Sadler. 2l8t Thousand. 2c 6d. 

Short Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels of the Chris- 
tian Year, with Questions. Boyal 82mo. 2<. 6d.; <»Sf, 4c 6d. 

Butler's Analogy of Religion ; with Introduction and Index by 
Bev. Dr. Steere. Kew Edition. Foap. 8c 6d. 

Three Sermons on Human Nature, and Dissertation on 



Yirtne. By W. Whewell, D.D. 4th Edition. Fci^p. 8vo. 2c 6d. 
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Leotores on tlie History of Moral Philosophy in England. By 
W. Wbewell, D.D. Crown 8vo. 8«. 

Kent's Oommentary on International Law. By J. T. Abdy» 
LL.D. New and Oheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 10m. 6d. 

A Manual of the Roman OItU Law. By G. Lcapingwell, LL.D. 

8vo. 12j?. 



FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

A series for use in SehooUt with English Notest gramnuitical and 
explanatory y and renderings ofdifflcnlt idiomatic expressions. 

Fcap, 8i70. 

Sohiller'8 Wallenatein. By Dr. A. Baohheim. Srd Edit. 6«. 6<f. 
Or the Lager and Piooolomini, S<. 6d. Wallenstein's Tod, Ss. Gd. 

Maid of Orleans. By Dr. W. Wagner. 8<. 6rf. 

Maria Stuart. By Y. Kastner. Ss, 

Ooethe's Hermann and Dorothea. By E. Bell, M.A., and 

B.W51foL 2s. 6d. 

German Ballads, from Uhland, Gootho, and Soliiller. By 0. L. 

Bielefeld. 3iil Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Charles XIL, par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 4th Edition. 8«. 6d. 

Aventures de T^Umaque, par F^n^lon. By 0. J. Delille. 2nd 
Edition, -is. 6d. 

Seleot Fables of La Fontame. By F. E. A. Gaso. Uth Edition. 8«. 

Piociola,byX.B. Saintinc. ByDr.Dubuo. 11th Thousand. 8*. 6d. 



FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 

Twenty Lessons in French. With Yooabulary, giving the Pro- 
nonoiation. Bj W. Brobner. Post 870. is. 

French Grammar for Public Schools. By Bey. A. C. Clapin, M.A. 
Fcap. 8yo. 8th Edit. 2*. 6d. 

French Primer. By Bey. A. 0. Clapin, M.A. Fcap. Syo. 4th Edit. 

1*. 
Primer of French Philology. By Rev. A. C. Clapin. Foap. Sto. Is, 

Le Nouveau Trosor; or, French Student^s Companion. By 
M. E. 8. letli Edition. Foap. 8to. St. 6d. 

F. E. A. GASC»S FRENCH COURSE. 
First French Book. Foap Syo. 76th Thoitsand. Is, 6d. 
Second French Book. 87th ThouQand. Fcap. Svo. 2s, 6<f . 
Key to First and Second French Books. Foap. Svo. Bs, 6d. 

French Fables for Beginners, in Prose, with Index. 14th Thousand. 
12mo. Sx. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. New Edition. Foap. Syo. 8«. 
Histoires Amusantes et Instruotives. With Notes. 14th Tliou. 

sauil. Foap. 3vo. i». 6d. 
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Practical Gtdde to Modem French Ckmversation. 12th Thou- 

sand. Fcap. 8to. 2s. 6d. 

French Poetry for the Yoimg. V^th Notes. 4th Edition. Fcap. 
8yo. 28. 

Materials for French Prose Composition; or, Selections from 
the best English Prose Writers. 15th Thousand. Eoap. 8to. 4s. 6d, 
Key, 6s. 

Prosatenrs Ckmtemporains. With Kot&. 8yo. 6th Edition, 

revised. Ss. 
Le Petit Compagnon; a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 

lOth Thousand. 16mo. 2*. 6d. 

An Improved Modem Pocket Dictionary of the French and 

English Langnages. 90th Thousand, -with Additions. 16mo. Cloth. 4s. 
Also in 2 vols., in neat leatherette, 5s. 

Modem French-English and English-French Dictionary. 2nd 

. Edition, revised. In 1 voL 128. 6d. (formerly 2 vols. 258.) . 

GOMBEBT'S FBENGH DBAMA. 

Being a Selection of the hest Tragedies and Comedies of MoliSre, 
Badne, CJomeille, and Voltaire. With Atgomentfl and Notes' by A. 
Gombert. New Edition, revised by F. E. A. Gase. Ecap. 8vo. 1«. each ; 

**^®*' ^ CtoNTBHTS. 

MouEBB : — ^Le Misanthrope. L'Avare. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Le 
Tartuffe. Le Malado Imaginaire. Les Eemmes Savantes. Lee Fonrberios 
de Scapin. Les PrMenses Bidicoles. L'Eoole des Fdnmes. L'Ecole dos 
Maris. Le MMecin malgr^ Lui. 

B^cnrE :— PhMre. Esther. Athalie. Iphig&iie. Les Plaideurs. La 
Thtfbalde; or, LesFrdresEnnemis. Andromaqne. Britannicns. 

P. CoBVKiLLB:— LeOid. Horace. Cinna. Folyeiiete. 

VOLTAIBX :— Zaire. 



GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 

Materials for German Prose Composition. By Dr Bnchhcim. 

7th Edition Fcap. 48. 6d. Key, 3s. 

A German Grammar for Pablic Schools. By the Bey. A. C. 

OlapinandF. HollMtOler. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 28. 6d. 

Kotzebue's Der Gefangene. With Notes by Dr. W.Stromberg. U, 



ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS. 

A Brief History of the English Language. By Prof. Jas. Hadlcy, 
LL.D., of Yale College. Fcap. 870. Is. 

The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 

18th Edition. PoetSvo. 48. 6d. 

The Budiments of English Ghrammar and Analysis. By 

E. Adams, Ph.D. 8th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 

By C. P. Mason, Fellow of Univ. Coll. London. 

First Notions of Grammar for Young Learners. Fcap. 8vo. 
lOth Thonsand. Oloth. 8d. 

First steps in English Grammar for Junior Classes. Demy 

18mo. New Edition. Is. 
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Outlines of Englisli Grammar for the use of Junior Classes. 

26tli Thousand. OrownSvo. 28. 

English Grammar, including the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. 24th Edition. 77th Thousand. Grown 8vo. 88. Sd. 

A Shorter English Grammar, with copious Exercises. 8th Thou- 
sand. Grown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Cnglish Grammar Fraotioe, being the Exercises separately. 1«. 

Edited for MiddU- Class Examinatioru, 

With Notes on the Analysis and Parsing, and Explanatory Remarks. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, Book I. With Life. SrdEdit. PostSvo. 

28 

^ Book n. With Life. 2nd Edit. PostSvo. 28, 

Bookm. With Life. PostSvo. 2«. 

<jk>ldsmith's Deserted Village. With Life. Post Svo. U, 6d. 
•OovTper's Task, Book II. With Life. Post Svo. 2^. 
•Thomson's Spring. With Life. Post Svo. 2*. 
Whiter. With Life. Post Svo. 2*. 



Praotioal Hints on Teaching. By Bov. J. Menet, M.A. 5th Edit. 
Grown Svo. cloth, 28. 6d. ; paper, 28. 

'Test Lessons in Dictation. 2nd Edition. Paper cover, U. M, 

Questions for Examinations in English Literature. By Rev. 

W. W. 8keat, Prof, of Anfflo-Soxon at Cambridge UniTorsity. 28. 6d. 

drawing Copies. By P. H. Delamotte. Oblong Svo. 12<. Sold 
also in parts at 18. eaoh. 

"Poetry for the School-room. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 1«. 6d. 
Ooographioal Text-Book ; a Pi-actical Geography. By M. E. S. 

12mo. 2it. 

The Blank Maps done up separately, 4to. 28. ooloured. 

Loudon's (Mrs.) Entertaining Naturalist New Edition. Eevised 

by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Ss. 

.. Handbook of Botany. New Edition, greatly enlarged by 

D. Wooster. Fcap. 28. 6d. 

trhe Botanist's Pocket-Book. With a copious Index. By W. B. 
Hayward. 3rd Edit, revised. Grown 8to. Gloth limp. 48. 6d. 

Experimental Ohemistry, founded on the Work of Dr. Stdckhardt. 
By G. W. Hoaton. Post Svo. 58. 

Double Entry Elucidated. By B. W. Foster. 12th Edit. 4to. 

38. 6d. 

A New Manual of Book-keeping. By P. Crellin, Accountant. 

Crown 8to. Ss. 6d. 
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Plotore Sohool-Books. In Simple Langmige, with nnmerons 
mnstrations. Boyal Ifoio. 

Miool Primer. 6d.— School Reader. Bj J. TiUearcL Li.— Poetrr Book 
f6r Schools. Lt. — The Life of Joseph. l.<. — The Scriptnre Parables. Bj the 
Iter. J. E. Olafke. 1& — ^The Scriptttro Miracles. By the Rev. J. £. Clarke. 
la.--The New Testament History. Bj the Rer. J. O. Wood, M.A. Ix.— The 
Old Ttatamont Hlstorr. ^j the ReT. J. O. Wood, M.A. Is.— The Story of 
Banjaa's Pilgrim's Proffress. Is. — The Life of Christopher Colnmhns. Bj 
Sarah CromptozL. Is. — ^The Life of Martin Luther. Bj Sarah Grompton. 1». 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

In 8 vols. Limp cloth, 6d. each. 

The Oat and the Hen ; Sam and his Do.? Red.legr ; Bob and Tom Lee : A 

Wreck ^The Now-born Lamb ; Roscwoo^l liox ; Poor Fan ; Wise Dopr Tho 

Three Monkeys Story of a Cat, told by Herself Tho Blind Boy ; the Mute 

Girl; A New Tale of Babes in a Wood The Deyandtho Kni^jht ; The New 

Bank-note ; The R^^ Visit ; A Kiiiff's Walk on a winter's Day — -Qneen Bee 
and Busy Bee Chill's Crag, a Story of the Sea. 

First Book of Geography. By C. A. Johns. Is. 



BELUS READING-BOOKS. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 

The popularity which the ' Books for Yonng Readers ' have attained is 
a Bnflknent proof that teachers and pupils alike approve of the use of inter- 
cfltinfr stories, with a simple plot in plaoe of the dry combination of letters and 
tyUaUes* making no impression on the mind, of which elementary readin?- 
books generally consist. 

The Publishers have therefore thought it advisable to extend the application 
of this principle to books adapted for more advanced readers. 

Now BecLdy, Post Bvo. Strongly hotmd. 
HMteirman Ready. By Captain Marryat, B.N. U. 6d, 
The Settlers in Canada. By Captain Manyat. B.N. Is. &d. 
Parables from Nature. (Selected.) By Mrs. Gatty. 1^. 
Friends in Tor and Feathers. By Gwynfryn. 1^. 
Robinson Omsoe. Is. 6d. 

Andersen's Danish Tales. (Selected.) ByE. Bell, M.A. 1#. 
Soothey's Life of Nelson. (Abridged.) Is. 
dxtnun's German Tales. (Selected.) By E. Bell, M.A. Is. 
Lifb of the Duke of Wellington, with Maps and Plans. Is. 
Marie ; or, Glimpses of Life in France. By A. B. Ellis. Is. 
Poetry for Boys. By D. Mimro. Is. 
Bdgeworth's Tales ; a Selection. Is. 
Great Englishmen ; Short Liyes for Tonng Children. U. 

Others in Preparation, 
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